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ACTHOB’S PREFACE 


Thb prwM*nt work U tUc* ffccond of iho wrie* of Manuali 
of^tlie Vcrt«*l»ral« of India. The pn*aier portion of it 
tuu been prinUn) for alxtvc a twelvemonth, but tbo 
publication was delaitn! in tlie hopes of getting: some 
additional information to ini«ert<*d in the Appendix. 

The author trusta that the present Manual will be 
found equally UM*ful as that on the Birds of India, and 
*ho knows that many s|K>rt«roen and observers bave 
been anxiously awaiting ita ap|worance. lie baa been 
able to give considerable information on the habitat 
and geograplueal distrilmtion of many of the antmala, 
which waa previously but little known. The portkm 
of the work on the Miero*Mamroalia of India it atOl 
oonfeaaedly rery impUfect, and contributions good 
^peomwia (in apirita) of Bats, Shrews, Rata, and fiie^ 
from ail paits of the oountiy, bnt aapedalljr from Urn 
h31a» aanl mthar to tha Iluaaam at C^alentta, or to tim 
BijtiltltiiMQm, will bo bigUy aoeeplabte. 
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ATTTnOB’s PBETAOB. 


The author trusts that the imperfections of iihe 
present publication will be overlooked in consideration 
of the undoubted value of the work to future observers^ 
who, ii is hoped, will be numerous, and by whose means 
a more complete natural history of the Mammals of 
India may hereafter be compiled. 

The volume on Reptiles will, the author trusts, 
appear very shortly. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The Animal Kingdom was divided by Cuvier into four great divisions 
or sub-kingdoms — Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata, and Badiata. 
The last of these has been greatly divided of late, and the limits of tm 
of the others have been slightly altered. The Vertebrata are essentially 
distinguished from the others by the possession of an internal osseous 
fnftne or skeleton, enclosing a distinct brain and spinal cord. They 
never have more than four limbs ; the mouth consists of two jaws 
placed vertically, the blood is red, and they have distinct organs of 
vision, hefiring, taste, and smell. ^ 

Vertebrate animals comprise four distinct classes, some of which 
are cold-blooded, t.^., with blood nearly the temperature of the 
surrounding medium, — Fishes and Reptiles ; whilst the others are 
» warm-blooded, — Birds and Mammals. The former have been already 
treated of in this series. 

Mammals are warm-blooded, viviparous animals, and are distin- 
guished from Birds, as well as from the other vertebrated animals, 
by the possession of mammary glands, secreting a nutritions fluid 
called milk, for the nourishment of their young, and terminating 
outwardly in all (except one or two) by teats. They are ako distin« 
guished1)y a corering of hair, entire or partial. Whales appear to be 
exceptional ; but even in these the foetus has some tuBs of hair. 

The lungs are free, and are separated from the abdominal viscera by 
muscular partition called the Diaphragm, which is also one of the 
chief agents for inspiration. Most animals have four limbs i hence the 
old term Quadruped, which, on account of its non-applicability to the 
^Cetacea, has properly been allowed to become obsolete. 

; .hlflk^iiuals, itaya Cuvier, require to be placed first, because they 
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enjoy the most numerous faculties, the most delicate sensations,'^ the 
most varied powers of motion. Their organization is more differ- 
entiated than in any other Vertebrates, and they have a more per- 
fect combination of powers. They are inferior to Birds in muscular 
movement,^ their respiration being less in amount, and the circula- 
tion less rapid, on which account their demand for food is not so 
constant. 

The generality of them are terrestrial ; some inhabit trees, others 
burrow in the ground, whilst a few can fly, and some are perfectly 
aquatic. With such differences in habit we of course find corre- 
sponding differences in external structure. The anterior extremities 
in Bats are lengthened ' to support the flying membrane, whilst 
in Whales they are shortened and fin-like, and the terminal points 
of the phalanges vary from sharp raptorial claws, to the solid hoof 
of the Horse, or the flat pad of the Camel and Elephant. On tliese 
characters, combined with those of the teeth, are founded the different 
orders of Mammals. 

The fcrm of the body varies, but we can generally distinguish 
the head, neck, and trunk, and most have caudal appendages. The 
head varies greatly in its form and proportions, as dges the ear, 
and from these also, characters of more or less importance are drawn ; 
but the teeth, in form, number, differences, and relative position, ‘ 
afford the most varied, prominent, and decisive characters, as well for 
the Orders of Mammals as for genera, and even sometimes species, 
and require more lengthened notice than any other point in the 
external anatomy of Mammals. 

Teeth being used by Mammals both to seize and collect food, and 
to reduce Jt to a fit state for swallowing, their form fu^shes a 
clue to the instincts and habits of the animal. They arc placed in a 
single series along the edge of the upper and lower jawbones, so as to 
oppose each other, and are always fixed in cavities called sockets or 
alveoli, an arrangement which elsewhere is only found in the Crocodiles^ 
among Reptiles. 

Ivory, or Dentine, forms the sole material of some simple teeth, 
as in some Cetacea, and in the tusk of the Elephant ; bat in most 
teeth another substance, crystalline in texture and extremely 
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oalfed enamly cos^ts the tooth, and penetrates into it in some; whilst in 
a few a third substance is added, called crmta petrosa^ or cement. 

A tooth consists of two parts, a crovm, or external portion, and 
a root, which is fixed in the socket. The root is either real or ficti- 
tious, in the latter case being merely a ‘continuation of the crown, 
and continuing to grow for an indefinite period, as in the tusk of 
the Elephant, and the quasi-incisors of Rodents. Certain teeth are 
deciduous, and fall or are pushed out (after a longer or shorter period) 
by their successors. Others are permanent, and from their first 
appearance are never succeeded by others. The first are often called 
milk-teeth, but in some animals they are shed before birth, and in 
others not till a late period of life. They are never (or very rarely^ 
renewed more than once, in this differing essentially from the teeth 
of Reptiles and Fishes, which are being continually shed and re- 
newed. 

Teeth vary much in number among Mammals, and are entirely 
wanting in a very few. In the more perfect animals they are of four 
kinds; viz.. Incisors, Canines, Prmmolars or false molars, and Molars. 
Incisors are situated in the front of each jaw, in the intermaxillary 
bones, and corresponding portion of the lower jaw. They never 
exceed six above and six below, except in Marsupial animals. They 
•are sometimes wanting in the upper jaw, as in Ruminating animals, 
and entirely in Ant-eaters and Armadillos. They vary much in form 
and size, and in many Bats arc unequal in number in the upper and 
lower jaws. 

The Canine teeth are one on each side of the incisors, both 
above and below, and are fixed in the maxillary bone. They 
usually;^ except in Man and one or two others, succeed the incisors 
after more or less interval. They are absent in several animals, 
especially among the Ruminants, but are present in some of that 
order. In some they occur only in the males, in others they are 
Jarger in that sex, and in a few are very largely developed. The 
prmmolars are those next the canines, and, like them and the incisors, 
are deciduous, and succeeded by others. They vary greatly in 
form and size, being unicuspid in some, bicuspid in others. Thejr 
am not found amongst Rodents, but in these animals they are present ^ 
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in the foetal state, and are either shed before birth, or very sh<Stly 
after. The last of the prsemolars is called the flesh-tooth, or clas- 
sier, or scissor-tooth, as the upper one acts on the lower one like a 
pair of scissors. It is greatly developed in the Cat tribe. 


The true molars never exceed three in number on each side, 
above andT below, and always end in two, three, or even four rooti 
or fangs, sometimes considerably divergent from each other. The] 
vary much in form and size, and are present in all Mammals except 
a few Ant-eaters, Whales, and the curious Duck-billed PlatypuB, 
They have four tubercles in most ’Monkeys, two, sharp-pointed 
tubercles in Shrews and other Insectivorous animals ; are three- 
pbinted in some, and conical or flat in others. They are more or less 
numerous, according to the herbivorous or carnivorous nature of the 
animal, there being only one on each side in the Feline tribe. ^ 

In the Elephant there is only one molar on each side, above and 
.below, and this forms a seeming exception to the non-renewal of 
these teeth, for as it gets worn away another is developed pos- 
teriorly, and gradually pushes the other out, so that there are 
sometimes two on one side at a time, but never more. The typical 
number of teeth is considered to be 44, and this number is never 
exceeded except in the fish-like Cetacea, and a few others of rep- 


tilian affinities. 


3 3 

These teeth are arranged thus : Incisors ^ 1 = 12; 


Canines 


1—1 

1—1 


= 4 ; Praeraolars 


4—4 
4 — 4 


= 16; Molars 


3—3 

3—3 


= 12 . 


The mouth of Mammals is surrounded by fleshy lips, more or less 
protusile, and the cheeks in some form pouches, for the reception of 
fopd taken hurriedly. ^ 

The extremities vary more than in Birds, in length, form, and 
structure, as noticed previously. The nails or claws are useful 
guides to assist in classifying Mammals. In some they are bluint 
and terminal, as in Monkeys ; in others sharp, as in Shrews ; much 
curved, powerful, sharp, and retractile in Cats ; long and strong, and 
adapted for digging (fossorial)^ as in the Scaly Ant^^eaters and 
Bears. In the herbivorous animals they are solid, as in the Horse*^ 
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hoofed or ending in two' blunt homy toes^ as b Rumbants and 
some Pachyderms; or blunt and almost entirely enclosed^ as in 'the 
Elephant and Camel. 

The temperature of Mammals being lower than that of Birds, 
less effectual means are required of preserving the internal heat, 
and accordingly, we find them prpyided with a covering more or less 
dense of hair, or fur. In Monkeys and Bats there is only one kind 
of hw, in most other animals there are both hair and wool, and 
these vary in amount in different animals. Wool differs from hair 
in having a serrated edge, as seen under the microscope, and on this 
depends the quality of felting. It is generally more abundant in 
animals living in cold countries, and is highly developed in ail 
the Himalayan Mammals. Hairs are of two kinds as regards their 
growtL One kind grows continually and is never shed, as the mane 
of ^he Horse. The second kind, of which is the fur of most animals, 
grows to its full extent, and is shed and renewed periodically. This 
causes a very considerable change in the general hue of many animals, 
as well as in the amount of fur, so that the winter and summer 
. vestures are exceedingly dissimilar. 

A few animals have ^ome of the hairs thick and strong (bristles), 
and others have them flat and somewhat rigid, as in certain Rats. 
Spines are found on Hedgehogs and Porcupines ; and a very few 
Mammals are clad with scales or homy plates, as the Scaly Ant- 
eaters and Armadillos. These spines and scales are all made up 
of agglutinated haira Many Ruminants are adorned with homy 
appendages on their heads, some of which are of the nature of 
a homy sheath covering an internal bony cone ; others have no 
intemi^^nucleus and are renewed yearly. The former kind of horn 
is, like the spines mentioned above, formed of agglutinated hairs ; 
the latter partakes more of the nature of bone. 

In many animals the hairs are not uniformly coloured^ but are 
;,Coloured differently at the base and the tip, and in some tribes are 
ripged with different colours. The wearing down of these hairs 
causes a difference in the external hue of such animals. 

In the Cetacea, which have no hair, the warmth of the body is 
r^tabed by a thick coating of fat or blubber. ^ 
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. The bones of Mammals are distinguished from those of Bird^y 
the absence of air-^cells, except in some of the cranial bones, and 
these do not communicate with the lungs. Most of them are solid, 
or, if hollow, are filled with a fatty or oily matter, termed marrow. 

The cervical vertebrae are always seven in number, without excep- 
tion ; for in the Sloths, generally considered to have nine, it has been 
lately demonstrated by Bell that the two posterior vertebrae (called 
cervical) have rudiments of ribs attached to them, and are therefore 
in reality modified dorsal vertebrae. The occipital bone articulates 
with the atlas, or first vertebra, by two lateral condyles. 

The head is made up of numerous^ bones, which are divided into 
the cranial, or those inclosing the brain, and the facial. The normal 
number of facial bones is seventeen, viz., 2 nasal bones, 2 upper 
maxillary, 2 intermaxillary, 2 lachrymal bones, 2 inferior turbin’ated 
bones, 2 palatal bones, 2 jugal or malar bones, 2 lower-jaw bones, 
and 1 vomer. Of these the nasal, upper and intermaxillary, and the 
palatal bones bound the nasal cavity, and constitute the bony palate. 
The cranial' bones are eleven in number, viz., 2 frontal, 2 parietal, 
2 squamous, and 2 tympano-petrous bones (which together make up 
the two temporal bones), 1 occipital, 1 sphenoid, and 1 ethmoid. 

The orbit is bounded anteriorly by the molar and lachrymal 
bones, and its posterior boundary is generally absent. The orbital 
cavity is formed by processes from the frontal bones ; the lachrymal, 
the molar, and sphenoid bones; the ethmoid and palatine bones 
occasionally assisting. The ethmoid, the turbinated bones, and the 
vomer are internal, connecting the nasal bones with the base of 
the skull. 

The lower maxillary bones, united at the chin, are lovably 
articulated with the temporal bone by a convex condyle, in this 
difiering from Birds and Eeptiles, in which the articulation takes 
place through a separate piece, the tympanic bone. In Man and 
many Mammals several of these bones are united; viz., the frontalSi 
the parietals in some Mammals, and the temporal bones. 

The number of dorsal vertebrm depends on that of the ribs, and 
Tttries from eleven to twenty ; and the lumbar, sacral, andcocoj^bal 
^ertebrse also vary from four to forty-five. 
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1%0 thorax is inclosed^ by ribs, some of which, called the true 
ribs, are attached to the sternum by a cartilage, the representative 
of ^the sternal ribs of other Vertebrata. The posterior ribs are called 
the false or floating ribs. The sternum is composed of several pieces, 
and gives attachment to the clavicles when present. The ribs arc 
capable of considerable motion of elevation and depression, aiding the 
diaphragm in respiration. 

The anterior extremity is flxed to a broad scapula, generall} 
only connected by muscles to the trunk. A clavicle is present in 
those Mammals that uso the arm as an instrument of prehension oi 
flight, and the coracoid bone, so conspicuous in other Vertebrata, 
is reduced to an appendage. The rest of the limb is composed oi 
the humerus, two bones of the forearm, the radius and ulna, 
the carpus, metacarpus and phalanges. These last vary much in 
numW. 

The posterior extremity consists of the pelvis, comprising the iliac, 
ischial and'pubic bones, the femur or thigh bone articulated with the 
pelyis, the tibia and fibula, tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges. 
Modifications of some of these bones, and reductions of many oi 
them, occur among various Mammals, and will be pointed out in the 

generally, the muscular system of Mammals varies 
little from that of Man. The cutaneous muscles are much developed 
in some, especially in the Porcupine and Hedgehog, by means of which 
the spines can be suddenly raised. The same is noticeable to a less 
degree in Dogs and Cats, when they, as it is popularly called, ‘^get 
their backs up.'' 

Amon^ Mammals the demand for food is less constant, and the 
digestive process less rapidly accomplished than in Birds. There 
is a considerable amount of uniformity in the structure of their 
digestive organs. The tongue varies much, and is free in most, 
being only fixed in the Whales. In some it is capable of great 
extension, as in the Ant-eaters, and is used to procure food, as it is 
a]^, to a certain extent, by some Ruvninants. The surface oi 
. the tin^e is usually covered with papillae, which in some oi 
the" Gamivora, the Gat tribe notably, are developed into sharp, 


proper place. 
Considered 
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recurved homy spines^ used to scrape the last fragments of^^^esh 
off bones. 

The tongue is supported by a bone called the Hyoid bone, the 
anterior horns of which, small in Man, are greatly developed in most 
Mammals. The return palati, which protects the communication 
between the mouth and posterior nasal cavity is only found in this 
class ; and the trachea, which lies in front of the ossophagus, is 
protected by the epiglottis. The oesophagus leads straight to the 
stomach from the end of the pharjnx, and is of moderate width, 
but dilatable The stomach presents great varieties of form. In 
most, it is a simple bag of varied shape and size ; in some, divided 
,into compartments by constrictions, but without any apparent 
difference of structure. In one tribe, however, the Ruminants, 
it is a truly compound structure, consisting of several distinct cavities 
differing both in size, structure and functions. The small intestinegi 
vary little, but the large intestines are very variable in size, and 
the division between them is in many marked by an. appendage 
called the cwcum^ sometimes double, and in certain animals of great 
size. In some, especially the Plantigrade Carnivora and Cetacea^ it 
is entirely absent. 

The liver is generally of large size, and is usually divided into 
several lobes. In most it is furnished with a gall-bladder. Th^ 
pancreas and spleen are always present. 

The inferior ipuscular energy of Mammals compared with that of 
Birds is accompanied by an inferior amount of respiration, and on 
this account the heat of animals is much less, rarely exceeding 
100° of Fahrenheit. The organs of respiration and circulation 
differ little throughout the class from those of Man. The heart 
consists of four cavities ; and the lungs, which are always in pairs, 
are completely inclosed, and have no communication with air-cells 
as in Birds. These viscera are separated from those of the abdomen 
by tho diaphragm, a muscular partition, wliich is one of the ohigf 
agents in respiration. The lungs are more porous and spongy ifi 
texture than in Birds. Variations in the structure ofj^he heart and 
circulating system are only met with in Cetaceous animals, whibh 
have somo inteiresting peoulij^ritiea d^pond^ut on their remi^h^iug 
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loDg «immersed in water; some arteries appear to be intended as 
reservoirs of arterial blood, and the dilatations of some of the veins 
serve to prevent too great distension while the respiration is stopped. 

The brain is larger than in any other class of animals, owing chiefly 
to the increased size of the cerebral hemispheres, which are united in 
most by a fibrous band called the corpus callosum. The cerebellum 
too has lateral lobes, which are united by the pons mroUiy and the 
hemispheres are usually convoluted externally. The Marsupial 
animals, however, do not possess the great commissures, and the 
cerebrum is smooth externally, thus more resembling Birds. The 
olfactory tubercles, and the optic lobes, are greatly reduced in size. 

The organs of the senses are highly specialized, and in a great state* 
of perfection in Mammals. The sense of touch is very delicate, and 
is usually concentrated in various parts, in the whiskers of the 
Seal#, of some Insectivora and Carnivora, in the lips of the Horse, the 
trunk of the Elephant; and this sense is greatly developed and 
extended among Bats in every part of the body, but especially in the 
naked wings, tlie ears, and facial appendages. 

The sense of smell is very acute in most animals, and many have 
a mobility of the ’outer nostrils to aid it, never found in the other 
Vertebrata. The olfactory tubercles are so diminished in size as 
teirely to be recognized. We are all familiar with the power of the 
scent in the Dog, as well as in most of the Carnivora, which enables 
them to discover and hunt down their prey. Antelope, Deer, and 
other timid animals have likewise very acute sense of smell, to enable 
them to avoid approaching danger. The nasal plates of the ethmoid 
bone, and the convolutions of the turbinated bones, are coated 
with a d^icate membrane, which forms a large surface, amply sup- 
plied with minute branches of the oyactory nerves, and the air 
inhaled passing to the lungs over this membrane, imparts the im- 

^The structure of the eye is in all Mammals almost identical with 
that in Mf^n. In some the pupil is round, in others oblong or linear* 

In Bats, an4 nocturnal Insectivora, the external eye is very 
m&ute^but the sense of sight appears to be compensated for by an 
inoi^ase of that of tonob, Many of the Ruminanto have the eye 
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large and fall, and several of the Caraivora have a very keen bight, 
though not so acute perhaps as that of many raptorial birds. The 
eyelids in most are double as in Man, but in some of the lower forms 
a remnant of the nyctitating membrane is also met with. A lachrymal 
apparatus exists in most animals except the Cetacea. 

The sense of hearing attains its greatest perfection in Mammals, 
and an external ear is present in most ; it is generally mobile, to assist 
in conveying and concentrating the sound from every direction. The 
internal ear is imbedded in the petrous portion of the temporal bone, 
and is remarkable for the development and complexity of the cochlea. 
The tympanic cavity is large, and communicates with the pharynx by 
^the eustachian tube. The communication between the membrane of 
the tympanum and the inner ear, which in the other vertebrates takes 
place by one ossicle, here consists of four. 

Owing to the fleshy nature and mobility of the tongue, the sense of 
taste is much greater than in any other animals. 

The leading peculiarity of the class of Mammals, viz., the nourish- 
ing of the new-born young with milk, has been already alluded to. 
The milk is secreted by the mammary glands, and these vary in 
number and position, being most numerous in the more prolific 
races. In most animals they are ventral, inguinal in many, and 
pectoral in a few. They vary in number from two to twelve. The 
yelk of the ovum which suffices for the nourishment of the young of 
Beptiles and Fishes, only affords a very small amount of nutriment 
to the Mammalian ovum, when expelled from the ovary, and the 
foetus is supported in the uterus by the blood of the mother, conveyed 
by means of a vascular connection, called the placenta, the shf^e and 
situation of which, within the uterus, varies considerably? In one 
tribe of animals, however, the Marsupials, the young are expelled 
from the uterus at a very early period of development, and receive no 
nourishment beyond that derived from the yelk, no placenta being 
formed. ^ 

^ The young of several animals are bom blind, others with their eyes 
open. Most are helpless at first, whilst a few are abl# to run abqut 
very shortly after birth ; some attain their full size in a few 
others take several years. 
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^ In^the majority of Mammals there is little to mark the signs of 
sex, except superior size and strength, and a different colour in a 
few; but in certain tribes there are other external marks. The 
Lion, and a few others, have a shaggy mane, and the males of many 
Ruminants are adorned with fine horns, cither altogether absent in 
the females, or much smaller. In a few, the canine teeth are greatly 
superior in size in the males, or only found in them. 

The male generative organs differ much in size and shape, and 
some are provided with the succenturiate glands of large size, whilst 
others are wholly without them. The males of some animals have 
a seasonal development, and at such times only have the power to 
procreate, whilst others are able at all seasons. Most Mammals,^ 
perhaps, are monogamous, a few are polygamous. 

The females of most Mammals have certain periods of heat, or 
(vstrum, coincident with a catamenial discharge, and will in general 
only receive the males at these times. The uterus is usually single, 
but double in a few, as in the Rabbit, with two openings into the 
vagina. In many of the lower animals, and especially in such as 
are remarkable for their fecundity, the horns of the uterus are more 
developed in pregnancy than the body, and the foetus lies there ; 
as we ascend in the scale the body of the uterus becomes 
laj’ger. 

The urine is contained in the bladder, which is large, and it is 
evacuated by a distinct opening in the generative organs, except in 
the Monotremata, the lowest organized Mammals, where there is only 
one passage for fences and urine. The excretory canal in the female 
is quite separate from the vagina. 

Mammals are silent compared with Birds, and their voice is not 
generally musical or capable of harmony. It is chiefly employed to 
call one another, or to express anger, fear, or hunger. 

The skin contains numerous glands and follicles, secreting a 
lubricating fluid, to maintain it in a moist and supple state. 

In niany animals there are special glands in various parts of the 
^ bojiy. Some 0f the Carnivora have special anal glands, which usu- 
t^y, secrete a fetid fluid. The Elephant has a temporal gland ; and 
man^ Ruminants have both lai^e hollow glands below the eyes, 
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secreting a waxy fluid, and inguinal and foot-glands as well. S few, 
as the Musk-deer, have a preputial gland, secreting a most powerfully 
scented substance, musk ; the kindred substance, castor, is secreted 
by a Bodent animal. Many of these secretions appear to be connected 
with sexual purposes. 

In cold climates several animals pass the winter in a state of 
torpidity, and even in India certain Bats and Hedgehogs, and 
perhaps some Bats, are more or less torpid during the cold season. 
In Southern India I do not think that Bats usually become 
torpid, but they certainly do in the Northern Prov&ices. The two 
species of Bears found in the Himalayas both retire to their caves 
during winter, and are rarely or never seen from December till the 
end of March. 

Most animals are habitually solitary or live in pairs ; but i^nany 
are gregarious. Some live chiefly on animal food: Bats, Shrews, 

Moles, &c., on insects and wortns ; the Carnivora on birds, reptiles, 
and mammals; and the Otter and Seal on fish. Some of the 
Carnivora, however, have a mixed diet, as Bears, which eat insects, 
honey, and fruit, as do several of the smaller Plantigrades ; whilst a 
few partake of carrion. Many live solely on vegetable food. Some 
graze, others browse, and a few dig up roots or plunder grain. ^ 

Wanting the great powers of locomotion of Birds, no extensive 
migrations can take place among Mammals ; J)ut partial migrations 
have been observed among certain Bodents, as the Lemming ; and 
the Coffee-rat of Ceylon is stated to migrate at times firom place to 
place in countless thousands. 

There are not many constructive habits in this class compared with 
that of Birds. The Beaver is one of the most noted exceptf ons ; and 
Squirrels and certain Bats and Mice build nests. 

Most animals content themselves with holes excavated in the 
ground, or bring forth their young under rocks, in caves, or in 
thickets, or, like many Buminants, on the bare ground. 

Man has brought under his dominion various animals, either for 
food, carriage, or the chase ; many of these have beeif domesticated 
for ages, and numerous varieties occur among them, the restilt long 
domestication in varied climes, and perhaps partly of different 
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TBe previous remarks (page xx) will have prepared the reader for 
the fii|it step in the arrangement of Mammals^ viz., their division 
into those in which the young are nourished in the maternal uterus 
by means of a placenta, — Placental Mammals, — and those in which 
the young foetus is expelled at a very early period, and maintained in 
a pouch firmly attached to a nipple, Implaoental, or Marsupial 
animals. None of these last occur in the Asiatic province, being 
chiefly developed in the Australian region, and a few in America. 
They have, moreover, very anomalous forms of dentition. 

Having separated the Marsupial animals, the great mass of the 
Mammals still remains. Taking the teeth as our guide, wo find a 
large number of animals possessed of all four kinds of teeth 
page xiv) though in varying number and proportion. These are called 
by Blyth, Typodontia, le., animals with the typical forms of teeth 
developed, and include Man,* Monkeys, Bats, Carnivorous animals 
and Shrews, &c., in fact all the most perfect forms of Mammals. 
We next find a large and still more varied association of animals, of 
inferior and more specialized organization, in which the teeth vary 
much from the typical formation, and have rarely more than two 
kinds of teeth developed. This group is called by Blyth, Diplodon- 
^ TIA, and includes Eats and Squirrels, Deer, Sheep and Cattle, the 
Elephant, Pig and Horse, and the almost toothless Ant-eaters. 
They chiefly live on vegetable matter, as the majority of the Typo- 
dontia do on animal food. 

A third small division, comprising the Whales and Porpoises 
&c., were called Isodontia by Blyth, because the teeth when present 
are all of one kind. 

Havhig thus divided Placental Mammals into three great groups, 
which can in most cases be recognized by a glance at the teeth, 
the next step is to divide them into orders ; and first the typically- 
toothed Mammals. On examining the hairy coyering of a Monkey 
^d a Bat, it will be seen that there is only one kind of hair, no 
underhair or wool being present. In both these animals too, tho 
penis is pdhdent, and not sheathed as in all other animals.. As 
l^ansbalongs to this division, it was called Primates by Linnmus. 

* liaa is excluded from the soo{>e of the present work. 
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It is composed of two very distinct orders, that of Qctadbumcna, 
i,e , the four-handed, comprising Monkeys and Lemurs, in most of 
which there is a thumb or opposable finger on the foot ; and Ohbib- 
OPTEBA, hand-winged, the Bats, which have the forearm and 
hand extended into an organ of flight. The remaining groups of 
perfect-toothed animals have two kinds of hair, in variable amount, 
and were named Seoundates by Blainville. They are likewise divi- 
sible into two orders. The first is the Cabnivoba, or beast of prey, 
the most typical of the two, and distinguished by powerful canines 
and trenchant molars, which are never studded with sharp points, 
and the clavicle is generally imperfect. The other order is that of 
Insbotivoba, a group of small Mammals, having their molar teeth 
studded with sharp points to bruise their insect prey, and they usually 
have a greater number of teeth than the Carnivora. They all possess 
clavicles. 

The Diplodontia present much greater differences of aspect and 
structure than the more perfect group, and it is only as a matter of 
convenience that they arc grouped together. One order, which, like 
the preceding orders, has claws, or is unguiculate, possesses two chisel- 
shaped teeth in front of each jaw, no apparent canines, and a small 
number of flattened molars. This is the Rodbntia, or Gnawers, 
comprising Rats and Squirrels, &c. Another oSler, likewise with* 
claws, which are large and fossorial, or capable of digging, but 
partially enclosing the toes and somewhat hoof-like, is distinguished 
by the total absence of the incisors and canine teeth, and in some 
of all the teeth. ' It is called Edentata, or Toothless- Such are the 
Ant-eaters and Armadillos. 

All the remaining animals of this group have the toe^onore or 
less joined together, and ending in a hoof, which is single and 
solid in the Horse, double or sulcate in the Deer and Pig, in three 
divisions in the Rhinoceros, in four unsymmetrical parts in the 
Hippopotamus, and with five hoof-like nails terminating the pad» 
of the Elephant. These form the UNauLATA of some writers, and 
are usually divided into the Ruminantia, or Ruminants, and thq 
Faohtdbbmata, or thick-skinned Mammals. The former is ^veiy 
, natural group, and comprises all that chew the cud~Deer, Cattle, 
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Sheefy &c. They have two hoofa, and two upper supplemental oned> 
no upper incisors (except in the Camel), and flattened molars. A 
canine is present in a few. 

The Paohydermata is a more varied and artificial group than the 
Ruminants, comprising the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Pig, Horse, and Tapir. They differ much in their dentition, and 
only agree in the negative character of not ruminating; and perhaps 
it would be more scientific to divide them into separate orders as 
some have done, viz., Ch(Brodia for the Hippopotamus and Pig ; 
Peobosoidea for the Elephant ; and Bbllura for the others. 

The herbivorous Cetaceans, sometimes classed with Pachydermata, 
are generally separated as a distinct order, called Sirbnia, and are’* 
distinguished from the other Diplodonts by the absence of limbs. 

The IsondNTiA, comprising the Whales, Dolphins, and Porpoises, 
are ^nerally called Cetacea, and have no posterior extremities, whilst 
their anterior limbs are changed into fins. 

Such is the Classification adopted in the present work, of which the 
accompanying synopsis may be found useful. 

A. PLACENTAL MAMMALS. 

(Foetus nourished in the uterus through a placenta.) 

I. Typodontia. — T eeth of all four kinds. 

1st Group, Primates.— H air of one kind only. 

Ord. Quadrumana , — With thumb on the feet. 

„ Cheiroptera, — Winged. 

2nd Group, Seoundates. — H air of two kinds. 

Ord. Oarnhora , — Molars trenchant mixed with tubercular ones. 

„ Jnsecthora , — ^Molars studded with cusps. 

II. Diplodontia. — T eeth generally of two kinds only, abnormal. 

Ord. Bodentia . — Front teeth long and chiseHike. 

„ Pachydermata. —Teeth varied— skin thick — do not ruminate. 

„ BuMnantia . — Upper incisors generally absent — chew the cud. 

,> • Want posterior extremities. 

H Incisors absent. 
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three well-marked species in the extreme , south of the penixIBuIa. 
Whilst Macacus radiatm of Southern India replaces Inum rhe$U9 of 
all Northern and Central India, a well-marked form of this group, 
Inuus silenns, is peculiar to the south-west comer of the peninsula. 

The Lemurs are only outliers of the Madagascar Fauna, and 
whilst one species is very abundant in the extreme south, another 
Malayan species extends sparingly through Burmah into the north- 
eastern corner of Bengal 

Of the Frugivorous Bats, two species are spread throughout the 
whole of India, and one additional species occurs in the south only. 
Among Insectivorous Bats, the Bhinolophus group is much more 
developed on the Himalayas than in all the rest of India ; seven 
species being recorded as Himalayan, whilst only two occur in 
Southern India ; but the Ilipposideros section, which is more Malayan, 
is about equally represented in the north and south of India. A 
peculiar form, Cwlopa ef Blyth, has hitherto only been found in 
the Bengal Sunderbuns. The yellow-bellied occur pretty 
generally throughout India, but the largest species is from the 
south ; whilst a peculiar type, N- ornatus^ is only found in the 
Himalayas. Most of the other Bats are generally distributed through 
the continent, except a few European forms, which only occur on the 
Himalayas. * 

Moles are only found in India in the south-east portion of the 
Himalayas, being apparently an offshoot from the Indo-Chinese 
region ; and the Shrews are more numerously developed in the same 
portion of the Himalayas than in other parts of India. One species 
of the peculiar Insectivorous genus, Tupaia, a Malayan form, occurs 
in Southern India, and another spreads from Burmah into tjje south- 
eastern Himalayas. • 

India . abounds in Carnivora. Two species of Bears are Hima- 
layan, and one of a somewhat differept type extends throughout the 
whole plains of India. A very remarkable form of Ursidm, Ailuim 
fvigenia^ is peculiar to the Eastern Himalayas. One Marten is found 
both on the Himalayas and Neelgherries^ but Wea6el% in India,^ 
only ocetpr on the former range. There is only one species of ptter 
pfbund ii^the South of India, but two are found in Bengd, and moie 
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on the Himalayas. Out of the fifteen Feline animals found in India« 
five are common to India and Africa ; seven are found in India and 
the Indo-Chinese region, but of these there are three that only 
occur, in India, in the south-east Himalayas ; one (the Ounce) is 
Himalayan, extending there from Central Asia ; and three (and these 
are the smallest of the family) are peculiar to the plains of India, 
two of them occurring in the extreme south of the peninsula, and 
the other in the north-west The genus Paradoxurm is strictly 
Asiatic, and more Malayan than Indian. One species only is 
common in most parts of India, and there are two in the Himalayas 
and adjoining Terai. Out of seven species of Herpestesy a genus 
common to India and Africa, five arc only found in the southern 
portion of the peninsula, and four of these in the extreme south. Of 
the Civet Cats, one small species is found throughout India, common 
also to Malayana ; and there is a large species in Northern India, 
replaced in the extreme south by a different race. Several peculiar 
forms of Carnivora, viz., Arctonyx, Arctictisy HelictiSy Urcuy^ and 
Prionodony are found in the South-east Himalayas, but they all extend 
there from the Indo-Chinese region. 

Of the Canidm, the Wolf, Jackal, and Wild Dog are found 
throughout India, and two small desert Foxes are found throughout 
^the plains, whilst a Fox of the European type occurs in the 
Himalayas. 

Of the large Squirrels, three species of races occur in Southern 
India, and .one in the Eastern Himalayas, extending from the Indo- 
Chinese district ; and in the same region two closely allied races 
of Squirrel are found of a type immensely developed in Assam, 
Burmahjo and Malayana. Three species of ground Squirrel are 
found in Southern India, one of which extends to the foot of the 
Himalayas, and another to Central India ; one small species is 
found in the eastern Himalayas spreading to Assam. Only two 
species of Flying Squirrel are met with in Southern India, one of 
them limited to the extreme south of the peninsula, the other 
extending through Central India, although several species are found in 
the Himalayas. Marmots only occur on the same ran^e, being 
outliers from Central Asia. 
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There is not much remarkable in the distribution of the numerous 
Muridw of India. A few are peculiar to the South of India^ and 
these are somewhat more distinct in type, viz., Golunda, three 
species of Leggada^ and the curious Platacanthomys. Aimcola only 
occurs in the Himalayas ; and Ehizomys^ an Indo-Chinese type, in 
the most eastern Himalayas. 

One species of Har6 is found in the south of the peninsula, and 
another in Northern and Central India ; whilst a very curious form, 
the Hispid HarSy inhabits the north-eastern portion of Bengal. 
LagomySy a northern type, is only found on the Himalayas. 

One Elephant is found throughout India, and two species of 
IJ.hinoceros occur in the north-eastern parts of Bengal, one of them 
extending to the extreme south of the Malayan peninsula. One 
- Wild Pig, with some slight differences of race, occurs throughout 
all India,, and a peculiar dwarf species is found sparingly in the 
Terai adjoining the south-eastern Himalayas. A Wild Ass is 
found in the north-western deserts, an extension from Persia and 
Western Asia. . . 

True Deer, of the type of the Bed Deer, only occur, in India, 
within the Himalayas beyond the outer snowy range, in Kashmir, 
and Sikim, and these two species extend over great part of Asia ; 
four Rusine Deer, all peculiar to the Indian region, are found 
throughout India ; one, which approaches nearest the Elaphine 
group {Bucervus)y occurring in Northern and Central India only, 
but also extending into Assam. The little Mouse-deer, Memimnay a 
Malayan form, occurs thpughout India; although the northern 
Musk-deer is only found in the Himalayas. 

Pour species of Antelope are found throughout India, two of 
them, the Nylgai and the four-horned Antelope, being distinct in 
type from any African form ; whilst the Gazelles occur both in 
Africa and Asia. Two goat-like Antelopes {Neinorhcedm) are found 
on the Himalayas, the form being peculiar to Eastern Asia from 
Japan to Burmah. Of the true Goats, one type, HemitraguSy has 
a representative on the Himalayas, and another on the Ij|^eelghemes. 
The Siberian Ibex extends to the Himalayas, and a splendid wildi" 
jjoat, tbe .MftrPor, quit^ of the type of the domestic goat, ig^pnifd 
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on tijp north-west Himalayas and adjoining hilly districts. Tviro 
species of Wild Sheep occur^ one in the Punjab Salt Range^ the other 
in the Himalayas. The occurrence of the former at* such a low 
altitude, and in such a hot summer climate, is very remarkable. 

The magnificent 6aur, the Bison of sportsmen, abounds in the 
forests of Southern India, and extends more sparingly into Central 
India, as well as to Burmah and the Malay peninsula ; but the 
wild Buffalo , is found in the eastern portions of both Northern and 
Central India. 

Two species of Scaly Ant-eater, Manis, occur in India, one 
common throughout all India ; the other a Chinese species, just 
reaching our north-east limit at Darjeeling. , 

Little is known of the distribution of the marine Cetacea and 
Sircnia. The Dugong occurs sparingly in the southern coasts of 
India, and various species of Delphinus^ one Globioep/ialus, and 
one JRalwnoptera, are occasionally captured off the coasts or stranded. 
The Ganges and the Indus abound with a fresh-water Porpoise of a 
peculiar type, Platanista, 

To conclude, Southern India, more particularly the richly-wooded 
Malabar coast, possesses more species peculiar to it than all Central 
and Northern India, except the Himalayan .range. Of the 
Animals only found in this latter region, several equally belong to 
the Indo-Chinese Fauna, of which they appear to be the western 
extension, or to Central Asia ; still a moderate number of species 
appear to be peculiar to this mountainous region. 
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Oed. primates. 

Fam. SiMiADiii:, Monkeys. 

Syn, $wa<in^maria in part, Auct. ZZeojotVAeci, Van-Hobven. — Cotiar- 
rhincBy Geopfroy. 

Incisors, A.; canines,. Izil ,• molars, 2ZI?; total, 32 fceeth ; as in 
4 1 — 1 5 — 5 

man. Nails flat or somewhat rounded, blunt ; fore-feet usually with 5 
toes ; hind-feet always pentadactylous, thumb remote ; nostrils separated 
by a small «and narrow septum. Tail never prehensile, sometimes 
wanting ; the region of the tuberosity of the ischium usually destitute 
of hair and callous. Peculiar to the old world. 

•In their anatomical characters monkeys generally closely resemble man, 
diflering chiefly in the relative proportions of parts. The incisors are 
approximate in both jaws ; the canines are conic, larger than the incisors, 
and the upper ones remote from them ; the molars are nearly cubical in 
jform with short tubercles, and equally enamelled. The face and hands 
are devoid of hair, and the fore-feet are often larger than the hind-feet. 
Some have cheek-pouches, others have none. Some have laiyngeal 
pouches, (fi* membranous expansions, sending prolongations into the 
muscles ; these are receptacles of air, and communicate with the cavity 
of the larynx by an .aperture at the base of the epiglottis. Their probable 
use is to diminish the specific gravity of their body in the action of 
climbing. The cheek-pouches enable them to eat with rapidity ; their 
callosities enable them to assume the sitting posture readily ; and the 
lon^ tails of some enable them to balance themselves in their surprising 
'leapa , , 

T£ieir dentition resembleB that of man very oloselj, differing in the 
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Inoisoni^ and especially in the canines being larger ; this necessiidtes a 
larger space between the incisors, and the false molars. The other points 
ih which even the nearest allied species differ from man are the con- 
spicuously longer fore^arms, the long flexible toes, and the thumb on the 
hind-feet. The pelvis is narrow, and does not assist the equilibrium in 
the erect position, and when they stand ei'ect they cannot do so on ^e 
soles of their feet, but rest on the outer edge of the foot. In the young 
of some, the form of the skull approaches that of man, but with age it 
differs much, the jaws lengthening. The skeleton generally maybe said 
to deviate fjx)m man towards some of the larger carnivora. The mass of 
the brain is smaller comparatively than in man, usually broader than 
long, and the central convolutions are less numerous and deep, the corpus 
callosum of less extent, and the nerves thicker in proportion to the size 
of the brain.* 

The intestines of monkeys generally are similar to those of man. The 
penis is free and pendent, and they possess vesicular prostrate glands. 
The mammse are pectoral. The uterus is simple, and they menstruate. 
The placenta is usually discoid, sometimes double. 

As a general rule monkeys .are herbivorous, but some live on a mixed 
diet. Most live in societies, and they are chiefly arboreal in habit They 
seldom give birth to more than two young at a- time, frequently only 
one ; and they carry their young about with them. The liberty of their 
arms and the make of their hands permit many actions and gesture ■ 
similar to those of man. Many are capable of domestication, and their 
intelligence and docility are familiar to all. 

The monkeys of the old world may be divided into 1st, Apes without 
a tail, to which division belong the Orangs and Gibbons ; 2nd, Monkeys 
properly so called ; and 3rd, Baboons. 

The Apes, sub>fam. Simianjs comprise the Ohimpanzee, Troglodytes 
niger ; the Gorilla, T Gorilla ; and perhaps a third specif, all from 
Afnca ; and the Orangs, Simia Satyrus and S, MoriOf from Borneo and 
Sumatra. 

The Gibbons are separated by some as a suMamily, Hylob/ltin^. 
They are peculiar to the Indo-Chinese countries and Malayana. One of 

p ' ' ■ 

* Owen’s separation of man from the monkeys, under the title of ArehmcepMla, 
founded on the supposed greater extent of the henuspberes posteriorly, bhd loihe 
ot W points, is opposed by Huxley and others. ' - 
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the Vest known is Hylohatea hoolooky found in the forests and hill ranges 
of Assam, Sjlhet, Cachar, <bc., whose extraordinary bowlings I have 
heard in the Khasia hills and in Cachar; Hylohatea lar occurs in 
Tenaaserim, and H> agilia in the Malayan peninsula, and there are 
several other species from the Malayan islands. They are of small size, 
gentle in disposition, and progress on the ground on their hind legs in a 
series of hops or jumps sideways, with their arms raised erect. 

Monkeys. 

The Entellus group of monkeys are placed by Mr. Blyth in a sub- 
family, CoLOBiN^, along with an African genus, Colohua. They are 
distinguished from the other monkeys and baboons, by wanting the 
cheek-pouches, and having a peculiar sacculated stomach. * 

Gen. Presbytis, Illiger. 

Syn. Semnopithecusy F. Cuvier . — Langur y H. Hunumdthy of Hindus. 

Char. — Cheek-pouches rudimentary or wanting ; head round, the face 
but little produced, having a high facial angle. The last molar tooth of 
the lower jaw, with a fifth or accessory tubercle behind ; canines much 
longer than the incisors ; extremities and feet long ; fore-feet with the 
thumb short, and th^ third and fourth fingers long and sub-equal. Tail 
very long, slender, and straight. Callosities present. Peculiar to the 
Ttndian region. 

The body of these monkeys is comparatively slender, and the Germans 
call them slim-apes. Their long and slender limbs, long tail, and the 
black face with an eyebrow of long stiff black hairs, pointing forwards, 
distinguish the Lamgura from all other monkeys. The absence of the 
cheek-pouch appears to be in some measure compensated by a peculiar 
sacculate;^ stomach, described fully by Owen, in the 1st Vol. ‘‘Trans- 
actions oflihe Zoological Society’’ ; several distinct sacs or pouches being 
added to and communicating with the stomach. In a specimen of P. 
eifUeUuay 20 inches long to the root of the tail, the small intestines were 
13^ feet long, the large ones 2 feet 10 inches, and the ccecum 4 inches. 
The distended stomach measured 31 inches along the greater curve, and 
Was 1 foot in circumference. It consisted, firstly, of a simple cardiac 
pouch ; secondly, of a wide and sacculated middle portion ; and thirdly, 
of ^ nigrow lengthened canal, sacculated at first, and simple afterwords, 
vascular, and the true digestive stomach. Owen in this paper, asks if ' 
\ B 2 
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th97 young shoots or leaves, from the quasi-ruminaDt chaiacter 

of the stomach ; and it has since been ascertained beyond a doabt that 
they constantly do partake of leaves. Bezoars have been found in the 
stomach of a Malayan FreabytiSy thus affording a curious analogy to the 
ruminants, in whom alone they otherwise occur. 

The species of this genus abound in most of the forests of India, and 
their loud calls resound to vast distances through the jungles. They leap 
with surprising agility and precision from branch to branch, and when 
pressed take most astonishing jumps. I have seen them cross from tree 
to tree, a space of 20 to 30 feet wide, with perhaps 40 or 50 feet in 
descent, and alight in safety on the branch they sought. They can run 
on alhfours with considerable rapidity, taking long strides or rather 
bounds. The tail of these monkeys of course is not prehensile ; yet I 
have heard several men whom I considered persons of observation, and 
whose testimony I would willingly take on other subjects, assert most 
positively that they had seen Langwra holding on by their tails and 
thus swinging themselves from tree to tree. Such is the force of a 
pre -conceived idea, that it prevails over actual observation of the 
senses. 

Several species of Presbytia have been described of late years, which 
were formerly confounded under the old name of EnteUiMy and there 
are live undoubted species of the genus inhabiting India proper. 

( 

1. Fresbjrtis entellus. 

Simiia apud Dupresnoy — fig. F. Cuvier, Mamm., I, 3, and III. 6. — 
Hmhvmdn of Hindus. — Langur H. — Wanur^ and Makar y Mahr.-— 
Muaya^ Can. — Blyth, Cat. 27. — Elliot, Cat. 2. — Horsfisld, Cat. 4. — 
P . (mohiaeay Elliot ? 

The Bengal Langur. ^ 

Deacr , — The general hue of this species is a pale dirty or ashy stra- 
mineous, darker (in some) on the shoulders, rump, and sides of the limbs, 
and paler on the head and lower parts; entire hands and feet con- 
spicuously black ; no trace of a crest of hairs on the vertex. 

Length of a male, 30 inches to root of tail, which was 43 inches ; 
but it attains a still larger size. ^ 

This is the common Langur or Hwnwndn of Bengal and Central 
India. Buchanan Hamilton says that it is not found north of the 
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Gan^, and that even south of that river it is rare in certain parts that 
would appear suitable for it, as at Hajmahal. Mr. Blyth states that he 
has never s^en it wild east of the Hoogly, but that it extends up the 
right bank of that river and the Ganges, and thence to Cuttack and 
Central India. It is uncertain how far it extends southwards and 
westwards, and one variety or race from the south was named as distinct 
by Elliot. My impression of the Langur found in the Deccan is, that 
it had less black on the hands and feet, and was of a decidedly moia 
ashy hue than the Bengal monkey, thus corresponding with part of 
Horsfield’s description of entellua ; and it is still a desideratum to 
define the geographic boundaries of Preshytis entdlus and P. priamua. 

This monkey, like all others of the genus, abounds most in forests and 
highly-wooded districts, but it not unfrequently takes up its abode in 
large groves near towns and villages, and occasionally enters towns and 
plunders the shops of the grain-dealers with impunity ; for Hindoos, in 
the North of India especially, deem it sacrilege to kill one. In some 
parts of the country, indeed, it would hardly be safe to do so, though 
Mr. Blyth records that some villagers along the Hoogly are not at all 
sorry to see one shot by a European. 

The Entellus feeds on grain, fruit, pods of various trees, especially of 
leguminosss, and also of leaves and young shoots. It is said* that, the 
males live apart from the females, who have only one or two old males 
Vith each colony. These are said to drive away or kill, if they can, the 
younger mal^, — whom, however, the females protect, all assisting. At a 
particular season all the males sally forth to the nearest colony of 
females and a i*egular fight ensues, at the end of which the vanquished 
males receive charge of the young ones of that sex from the females, and 
retire to some neighbouring jungle. This account was partly confirmed 
by Blyth, who found in one locality males alone, of all ages ; and in 
another, dhiefly females. The female has usually only one young one, 
occasionally, it is said, twins. 

Hunum^n, the meaning of which is long-jaw, was one of the monkeys 
of the monkey kingdom of Southern India, who aided Kama in his con- 
quest of Ceylon, by forming a bridge of rocks opposite Man&r, and. 
greatly distinguished himself. His figure is often found in Hindoo 
temples in the r uise of a man, with a black monkev face, and a lonir tail : 


* Bengal Sporting Magasmot Aagiist, 1886. 
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he is no# worshipped, only greatly reverenced. In some temples the 
West of India, this monkey is regularly fed by the priests. 

In confinement the Entellus monkey is quiet, sedate, and indolent 

Messrs. Elliot and Blyth at one time separated from P. mteUua a race 
or variety, under the name of P. anchises^ Elliot It nearly corresponds 
in colour with P. entellua^ but has the hands and feet much less black 
than that species, and the hair of greater length, that of the toes par- 
ticularly being remarkably long ; and the hairs moreover are straight, 
not wavy, as in B7iteUu8, This race was founded, I believe, on a single 
akin from the table-land of Southern India, and further specimens are 
required to establish it satisfactorily as a distinct species. Mr. Blyth, 
mdeed, in his Catalogue, now puts it as a variety of ErMlus, As 
before stated, however, I think it by no means impossible that another 
race does take the place of Mntellua in the Southern portion of Central 
India. 

2. Fresbytis scbistaceus. 

Hodgson, J. A. S., IX., 1212. — Blyth, Cat 28. — Horsfibld, Cat. 
5. — Lcmgur^ H. — KamhasvM.^ Lepch. — KuhUp^ Bhot. 

The Himalayan Langur. 

Descr , — Dark slaty above ; head and lower parts, pale yello'vish ; 
hands concolorous with body, or only a little darker ; tail slightly tufted ^ 
hair on the crown of the head, short and radiated, on the cheeks long, 
directed backwards and covering the ears. In old individuals the general 
colour is gray, inclining to hoary, and the head yellowish-white. Grows 
to a larger size than Entellm, A moderately-sized one mes^ured, head 
and body 30 inches, tail 36. 

This fine species has only of late been fully recognised in Europe as 
distinct from EnteUm^ much to the surprise of observers in Ini&u It is 
found along the whole range of the Himalayas, from Nepal to fiur beyond 
Simla, but has not to my knowledge been actually procured in the Sikim 
Himalayas. Mr. Hodgson says, that it inhabits the Terraie and loWer 
hills of Nepal, being rare in the Cachar, or upper range. Further wbet^ 
however, it ascends to nearly 12,000 feet, at which elevation I saw it in 
Kumaon, in summer; whilst Captain Hutton states, thaifhe has se^ 
them leaping and playing about at an elevation of 11,000 feet, while the 
fiir-trees among which they sported were loaded with snow-wreaths. It 
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Is common about the stations of Njnee Tal, Mussoorio, and Simla, and 
extends much further West. Its reputed absence in Sikim is only 
founded on negative evidence, and I heard of some Langurs having 
been seen near Punkabari, about 1,600 feet of elevation, and that some 
of this herd actually used to seize fruit and vegetables from some of the 
women and children who passed that way. On one occasion, two or 
three huge fellows attempted to take a bottle from the servant of a 
Mend of mine whci was following his master, and it was not till the 
gentleman rode close up to them that these bold Turpins gave up their 
felonious attempts. 1 cannot say whether these individuals were of this 
species or Entdlm, but most probably the former. 

Hodgson in a copy of a new edition of his Catalogue of Nepal Mam- 
malia, gives a Preshytis thermophilus. This is probably ErUellus, ^ 

3, Fresbytis priamus. 

Elliot, apud Blyth, J. A. S., XII. — Blyth, Cat. 30. — Horspibld, 
Cat. 6. — Oandangiy Tel. 

The Madras Langur. 

Des§r » — Ashy gray colour with a pale reddish or “ chocolate aju lait ” 
tint overlying the whole back and head ; sides of the head, chin, throat, 
and beneath, pale yellowish ; hands and feet, whitish ; face, palms and 
fingers, and soles of the feet and toes, black ; a high compressed vertical 
grest of hairs on the top of the head ; hairs long and straight, not 
wavy ; tail of the colo\ir of the darker portion of the back, ending in a 
whitish tuft.* 

Muchvof the same size as ErUeUus, 

This species inhabits the Eastern GhS.ts and Southern portion of the 
table-land of Southern India, not extending, however, to the Malabar 
Coast It also occurs in the Northern part of Ceylon. We have no 
authentic ^formation recorded of its extension to the Deccan and 
Southern Mahratta country, and we cannot be certain whether the 
species recorded by Mr, W. Elliot* and Colonel Sykes, are Entdlus or 
Priamus or Anchises f I have seen this monkey on the Eastern Gh&ts 
near Nellore, at Bangalore, where it is exceedingly numerous; near 
Trichinopoly, and elsewhere. It is found both in forests and lal^ 
groves of treeSy and has^the usual habits and call of its tribe. It is often 
domestioated at Madras and other places. 


Oatalogae of the Mammalia of the Southern Mahratta country. 
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4. Presbylis Johnii 

5imia apad Fisher. — Semmpilhecua Du^iumieriiy SoHivz. — S. Johm% 
var., Martin. — JS, ctimllcUua, Is. Geoff. — S, hypoletiooe, Blytb. — 
Bltth, Oat. 29 .^Hobsfi£Ld, Cat. 9. 

The Malabar Langur. 

Descr. — Above, dasky brown, slightly paling on the sides; crown, 
occiput, sides of head and beard, fulvous, darkest on the crown ; limbs 
and tail, dark brown, almost black ; beneath, yellowish white. Not 
quite so large as JEniellits. 

This monkey is found on the Malabar Coast, from about N. L. 14 or 
15 to Cape Cormorin ; that is to say, in the provinces of South Canara, 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. Morsfield, in his Catalogue, states it 
to have been found “near Madras, and also in the interior of the 
peninsula.’* This is certainly erroneous, and I do not believe that it 
extends beyond the limit of the forests of Malabar. It does not ascend 
the mountains to any great height above the sea, and I never saw it 
above 1,200 or 1,300 feet on the various passes that I have traversed. 
It certainly does not occur on the wooded table-land of the "W^naad. 
It is not confined to the forests, but frequents gardens and the belt 
of cultivated wooded land that extends all along the sea coast of 
Malabar. ' 

Like others of this genus, it generally, by a noisy and alarmed chatteiv 
gives notice of the presence ' of tigers, leopards, and other animals of 
prey. A pair that frequented my garden at Tellicherry p^ted out the 
situation of a tiger that had come during the night. Its food is similar 
to that of its congeners — fruit, seeds, and leaves, — and it has the usual 
loud cry as it leaps from branch to branch. Though frequenting high 
'trdes in garden land, it is not at all familiar, like similar spots, 

and rather shuns observation. It is frequently taken when ydung and 
tamed, as is mentioned by Belanger. « 

Blyth, in his Catalogue, considers that cucuMcUtis of Is. Geoffroy in 
Belanger’s voyage, belongs to the next species, which he formerly looked 
upon as t / ohnii ; but T am convinced that Geoffroy described our monkey, 
wHfch indeed he procured at Mahi, only 5 miles from TellicheiTy, where, 
83 I know, it abounds. It varies a good deal in the intensity of its 
colour, and especially in the blackness of its limbs and tail, the 
young are throughout of a sooty brown. 
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6. Fresbytis jubatus. 

SenmopUh^cua apud Wagner. — 5*. Joknii apud Martin, and Blyth 
( olim).— B lyth, Cat. 35 (ayn. exc.). 

The Neeloherky Langur. 

Deacr.—Oi a glossy black throughout, except the head and nape, 
which ai’e reddish-brown, the hair very long; in old individuals, a 
grayish patch on the rump. Length of one, head and body, 26 inches ; 
tail, 30 ; but larger individuals are seen, though it does not attain the 
size of Entellus. 

This handsome monkey is found on the Neelgherry hills, the Animal- 
lies, Pulneys, the Wynaad, and all the higher parts of the range af 
Gh4ts as low as Travancore. It does not, as far as I have observed it, 
descend lower than from 2,500 to 3,000 feet. It is shy and wary, and 
does not affect the neighbourhood of man. It is,, or used to be, very 
abundant in the dense woods of the Neelgherrics, and when they were 
beaten for game,ihe8e black monkeys would make their way rapidly and 
with loud cries to the lowest part of the shola, and thence to some 
neighbouring wood at a lower level. The fur is fine and glossy, and is 
much prized. 

PreahytU pileatus^ Blyth, inhabits the hilly regions of Sylhet, Cachar, 
and Chittagong ; P, Barbeiy Blyth, the interior of the Tippera hills ; P, 
ohacurns, Beid, Mergui; P, Phayreiy Blyth, Arrakan; and P. alho- 
cmereua, the Malayan peninsula. Several others inhabit various of the 
Malayan isles ; and Ceylon possesses P. cephahpt&nia^ and P. wrainua, 
Blyth, peculiar to that island. 

The genus Colohua contains several species from AfHca, most of them 
black, and soi|p with fine white manes. These monkeys differ from 
Praahytia m wanting the thumb of the fore-hands. 

Papionin.®, Baboons. 

This sub-family comprises the true baboons of Africa, and the monkey- 
like baboons of India. They have the stomach simple, and cheek-pouches 
are always present. ^ 

Qen. Inuus, Geoffroy. 

Maa^cua in part, Auct 

Chaff. — Face, somewhat produced, but rounded; callosities, present; 
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the last molar tooth of the lower jaw has fire tubercles, the oth^r two 
true molars with four tubercles , tail, short. 

The monkeys of this genus have a somewhat prominent muzzle, and 
protruded superciliary ridge j the nostrils open obliquely at some distance 
above the end of the muzzle ; their canines are very strong, and the first 
molars are inclin^ backwards to make room for the large upper canine. 
The limbs are strong and compact, and they are as much terrestrial as 
arboreal. They eat frogs, crabs, lizards, and insects, as readily as 
v^etable food. Their callosities are large, as are their cheek-pouches, 
and they have also laryngeal expansions. Their tails are short. They 
are quiet and intelligent in youth, but become ferocious and untameable 
in old age. * 

6. Inuus silenus. 

Simla apud Linnjeus. — S. leonina, Shaw. — SUenua vetery Gray. — 
Blyth, Cat. 12 — Horsfield, Cat. 23 — Nil hcmdcvTy Beng. — Shia 
hamdaVy H. — Nella manthiy Mai. 

The Lion Monkey. 

De8Cfi\ — Black, with a reddish white hood oi beard surrounding the 
face and neck ; tail, with a tuft of hair at the tip. 

Length of one, about two feet ; tail, 10 inches. 

This well-known monkey has been bandied about in several genera, 
some making him a Papio, others a GynocephalvSy and many a Macacua / 
whilst Lesson, followed by Gray, places him as a distinct genus. It cer- 
tainly has the baboon-like characters, viz , the stronger teeth, more 
lengthened face, and the tufted tail more strongly marked than others. 
Till lately it has been looked upon in Europe as a native of Ceylon as 
well as of the Southern parts of India, and the name Wf^^^deroOy applied 
to it by Bufibn, is properly the Ceylonese name of the Langurs ; but 
Templeton and Layard pointed out that it was never fouiid on that 
island. It is a native of the more elevated forests of the Western Gh&ts 
of India from N. L. 14P to the extreme South, but most abundant in 
Cochin and Travancore. It is said to occur still further North up to 
Chay N. L. 15^, but I have no authentic information of its bcourrenoe 
so high. It frequents the most dense and unfrequented parts of the 
forest, always, as far as I have observed it, at a considentble elevation, 
and I had often traversed the Malabar forests before I first ibll ki with 
it. This was at the top of the Cotiaddy pass, leading from Malabar inte 
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the WjniAad* I have since met with it in several other localities^ but 
always near the crest of the Ghdts. It occurs in troops of from twelve 
to twenty or more, and those I observed were exceedingly shy and wary. 
It is not; to my knowledge, often caught in the Wynaad, and m^t of 
the individuals seen in captivity appear to be taken in Travancore. In 
its nature it is more sulky and savage than the next species, and is with 
difficulty taught to perform any feats of agHity or mimicry. 

7. Inuus rhesus. 

Mamcm apud Dksmarert. — In. erythrama^ Sghbeber. — Pithex oinops, 
Hodgson. — Horsfield, Cat. 20. — Blvth, Cat. 15. — Bandar^ H. — Mor- 
hot, Beog. ; afso Banwr or Ma/rcut hcmur. — Suhu, Lepch. — Piyu^ Bhot. — 
Figd. F. Cuvier, Mamm., II. 9 and 10, and III. 14. 

The Bengal Monkey. 

Deacr , — Above brownish- ochrey or rufous ; in old individuals more 
rufous, or rusty on the lower back and rump ; limbs and beneath, ashy- 
brown ; callosities and regions in their vicinity, red ; face of adult males, 
red ; tail, about half the length of the body ; hairs on the crown not 
radiating. 

Length of one, about 22 inches (head and body) ; tail, 1 1 inches. 

This is the common monkey of all Northern India, extending South to 
about N. L. 18® or 19°. I have observed it in Gk)omsoor and near Nag- 
^re^ but not further South. It extends into the Himalayas up to at 
least 4,000 or 5,000 feet of elevation. It fluents alike forest and 
groves in the open country, and may be seen in abundance in many large 
towns and villages in Northern India. It is very commonly tamed, and 
made to exhibit various feats of agility. When old, the males especially 
become somew]||Lt savage, and less tractable than younger individuals. 

8. Inuus pelops. 

Macaovs apud Hodgson. — M. aasamensisy McLelland ? — Horsfield, 
Cat. 21. — Blyth, Cat. 16. 

The Hill Monkey. 

jPaier. — Brownish-gray, somewhat mixed with slaty, and rusty-brown- 
ish on the shoulders in some ; beneath, light ashy-brown ; fiir, fbller and 
mDre wavy th^ in the last ; canine teeth, long ; of stout habit. Length 
of 9 ne specimen, 20 inches ; tail, 9^ ; face and callosities iess red than in 
rhe$u». 
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There is still some doubt about the distinctness of this raonk£y from 
rlieaus ; as well as its identity with the Assam one, and the materials in 
the museum of the Asiatic Society are insufficient to form a decided 
opinion. Major Hutton, however, considers that he has obtained this 
monkey in the interior of the Mussoorie hills, where it replaces rhesus at 
a high elevation ; and he had one or two young individuals alive which 
showed the wavy fur noted by Hodgson. 

Hodgson in the last edition of his Catalogue has, in addition to rhesus 
SiXidi pelopSy another species which he names in MSS. Macacm sUcimensis. 
If this be distinct from the other two, it may be assamensis ; and it is 
perhaps the monkey, not rare near Darjeeling at from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
high, which I considered to be rhesus, and which is very destructive to 
the fields of Indian corn. 

Other species of Inuus are L neinestrinus, from the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces and Malayana, and I. leoninus, Blyth, from Arrakan, perhaps the 
same as /. arctoides of Is. GeoflTroy. 

Gen. Macacus. 

Tail longer than in Inuus, and face not so lengthened ; otherwise as in 
that genus. 

9. Macacus radiatus. 

■% 

Gercopethecus apud Kuhl. — Simia sinica, Lin. (in part). — Ellio'Il, 
Cat. 1. — Blyth, Cat. 18. — Horsfield, Cat. 22. — Bandar'S., — Makadu, 
Mahr. — or Wanur (Sykes). — Kerda, Mahr. of the Qthkts.-Mimga, Can. 
— Koti, Tel. — Yella Munthi, Mai. — FigA F. Cuvier, Mamm., I. 13. 

The Madras Monkey. 

Bescr , — Of a dusky olive-brown colour, paler and albescent on the belly, 
and somewhat ashy on the outer sides of the limbs ; hairs oil the crown 
of the head, radiated ; tail, dusky-brown above, whitish beneath. Length 
of one, head and body, 20 inches ; tail, 15. 

This monkey is found over all the Southern parts of India, extending 
North to N. L. 18°, or thereabouts, where it is replaced by rAesiw. 
** It abounds,” says Mr. Elliot, ‘‘over all this portion of country, sometimes 
inhabiting the wildest jungles, and at others living in populous towns, and 
carrying off fruit and grain from the shops of the dealers with the^greatest 
coolness and addi'ess.” 
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It is^tbe monkey most commonly found in menageries, and led about 
to show various tricks and feattf of agility. It is certainly the most 
inquisitive and mischievous of its tribe, and its powers of mimicry 
are surpassed by none. With age it becomes more sullen and less 
amenable to discipline. 

A variety, with an apparently longer tail, was brought to me at Nel- 
lore from the Eastern Ghdts, and the shikarees called it the Konda koti^ 
or hill monkey, to distinguish it from the common one ; but I liad not an 
opportunity at the time of comparing it with a specimen of the common 
one, and must therefore, in the absence of specimens, consider it only as 
an individual variety. 

Ceylon possesses a representative of M, radiatm in M. pUeatua^ Shaw 
{dnica of Linnaeus) ; and M, cynomolgos, L., and M. carhonariusy F. 
Cuvier, are both found in Burmah. 

The African monkeys of this sub-family belong to Cynocephcdua and 
PapiOy true short- tailed baboons, of savage disposition and carnivorous 
habits ; whilst the species of CercopithecuSy with their long tails and 
sombre colours, externally more resemble Presbytia, 

The family CebiDuB or Platyriiin/e, with the nostrils far apart, are 
all American. They are divided into, — Ist, HAPALiNiB, or Marmosets, of 
very small size, the ears tufted, the tail bushy but not prehensile, the 
teeth as in the last family, but the tubercles of the molars sharp ; they 
ftftd both on insects and fruit. 2nd, Cebinai;, with 36 teeth, viz., incisors, 

- ; canines, ■ — ■■ ■ molars, ^ ■ ; a prehensile tail ; small or of moderate 
4 1 — 1 6 — 6 

size ; the face often naked. They are mild and tractable in their dispo- 
sition, and feed both on insects and fruit. 


Fam. LEMURiDiE. 


Upper incisors, 4, usually in pairs ; lower ones, 4 or 2 ; molars, 


6 — 6 . 
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Nnstrils terminal ; first finger of the hind-feet with recurved claw ; other 
nails flat ; thumbs of both extremities opposable ; molars with pointed 
and alternating tubercles. 

This highly interesting family, classed by some under the name of 
Strepsirhmiy has been lately separated into the sub-families, IndridncBy 
Le^tMTiruB, j^ylticebincBy and Galagince. 

The gseat majority are natives of Madagascar ; one genus from Africa ; 
and two or three species from India, including Malayana. They are dis- 
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tinguished from monkeys by the two-homed uterus, by the lo\.'er jaw 
remaining permanently divided in the middle, and by the bony orbits 
being open behind, but with a bony ring separating them from the 
temporal fossce. The Indian members of this family belong to the sub- 
family named Nycticehinm, 


Gen. Nycticebus, Geoffrey. 

Cha/r, — Head, round ; muzzle, short and triangular ; ears, short, hairy ; 
extremities, strong and robust ; thumb, widely separated from the fingers 

1 


in both limbs; tail, short ; teeth, incisors, canines,-! 

4 } 1 




molars. 


6—6 

p 6 = 34 or 36. Eyes, large, approximate ; index finger of hand, 

short ; nostrils, projecting beyond the mouth ; body, slender. 

The first molar of the lower jaw is acuminated and incurved, resem- 
bling a canine tooth. The tongue is long, narrow, and rough, and is 
supported by a cartilaginous plate. The stomach is almost globular, 
with the cardiac and pyloric orifices very close. The coecum and colon 
are both large. The uterus is long, and there is a large perforated 
clitoris through which the urethra passes. The base^of the arteries of 
the limbs are divided into small branches, as in the Sloths. 


10. Nycticebus tardigradus. 

Lemwr apud Geoffroy. — JStenopa javanims, Auct. — A. hengedmsis, 
Geoffroy. — Horsfield, Cat. 25. — Blyth, Cat. 47. — Lajja hanavy or 
Lajjawotirhanavy Beng., i, e., the bashful monkey. — JSIiarmindi hUli, H., 
L e.y the bashful cat. 

Tub Slow-paced Lemur. 

Descr, — Dark ashy gray, with a darker band down the middle of the 
back ; beneath, lighter gray ; forehead in some dark, with a narrow white 
stripe between the eyes, disappearing above them ; ears and round the 
eye, dark; tail, very short. Length of one, 14 J inches; tail, Jof an 
inch ; another was 16 inches long. 

This species is joined to N, javanicua by Blyth as a local variety. It 
has only two upper incisors. The Javanese race has also only in general 
two upper incisors, but it has five well-marked dark stripes on the fore- 
head and head. The race from the Malay peninsula has usually four 
upper incisors, and the fur much darker'in hue. ^ 

The slow-faced Lemur is only found, within our limits, in the most 
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^tem^ortiou of Bengal, Eungpore, Dacca, <&c. It keeps to the forests, 
and is quite nocturnal in its habits, sleeping in the day-time in holes of 
trees, and coming forth at night to feed on leaves and shoots of trees, 
fruit, and also, it is said, insects and small birds. 

SirW. Jones, in 4th Vol. Asiatic Researches, gives an interesting 
account of one kept in captivity by him. It is stated to sleep with its 
head downwards, suspended by the hooked claw of the thumb of the hind- 
feet. It closes its eyelids diagonally, the lower one having mo&t motion. 
The intestines of one examined wjere 64 inches long ; and the ccecum 3^ 
inches. 

Gen. Loris, Schreber. 

Body and limbs slender ; no tail ; eyes, very large, almost contiguous *, 
nose, acute, slightly ascending ; otherwise as in Nyctkebus, 

11. Loris gracilis. 

Lemur apud Shaw. — L. ceyhnicus^ Fischer. — Blyth, Cat. 48. — 
Tevanga/t^ Tam. — Dewantsi-pill% Tel. Sloth of Europeans in Madras, (fee. 

The Slender Lemur. 

Descr, — Above of a grayish rufescent colour ; beneath, the same but 
paler j a white triangular spot on the forehead extending down the nose ; 
fur, short, dense and soft ; ears, thin, rounded. 

^ Length of one, about 8 inches ; arm 5 ; leg, 5|. 

I believe that this curious little animal is found in most of the forests 
of Southern India, but it is difficult to find owing to its small size and 
nocturnal habits, and it generally escapes the observation of travellers. 
It does not appear to be common, or at all events well known in the 
Malabar Coast, yet I have heard of it near there. It is, however, very 
abundant in the forests of the Eastern Gh&ts, and large numbers are 
brought alive at times to the Madras market, their eyes being a highly- 
esteemed remedy for certain diseases of the eyes among the Tamul 
doctors. 

This lemur is of course quite nocturnal, and it is said to eat fruit, young 
leaves, insects, eggs, and young birds. In confinement it will eat boiled 
rice, plantains, honey, or syrup ; and also, it is stated, raw meat. Though 
sIqw in its mo1;ionB in general, it can make its way along a brancK with 
considerable activity, and its grasp is very tenacious. Several made their 
escape one night from my house in Fort St. George in 1845, and found 
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their way along windows, balconies, and roofs, to some of the publiooffices 
in the neighbourhood, considerably alarming some of the native writers 
by clambering in at the open windows. 

The slender Lemur occurs also in Ceylon. Kelaart mentions that the 
, intestines of one examined by him vstre 35 inches long, and the coecum 
2 inches. A black variety is mentioned by Tennent as found in Ceylon.* 

Taraiuniy with one species, from Java, is the only other Asiatic member 
of this family. Lemur^ and Lichanotua are Madagascar forms, and 

Galago is African. CheiromySy a very singular form from Madagascar, 
having teeth allied to those of the Rodents, is generally placed in this 
family. 

The genus Galeopithecua is usually made the type of a distinct family, 
GALEOPiTHECiDiE. They are the flying lemurs of English authors, having 
a membrane connecting their limbs. They have not the power of sustain- 
ing flight, are nocturnal and insectivorous, with pectoral mammae, and 
sleep with thgir heads downwards. They are natives of Malayana, and 
may be said to form a link to the frugivorous bats. 

Sub-order. Cheiroptera, Bats. 

Incisors, various in number ; canines, distinct ; molars uniformly ena- 
melled, with many points, or with a flat depressed crown. Feet, pendacty- 
lous ; bones of the anterior extremities and especially of the fingers (except 
the pollux which is always unguiculate) elongated^ sustaining a larg^ 
naked menorbrane serving for flight ; posterior toes all unguiculate. Two 
pectoral mamnue. 

Bats, as is well known, are nocturnal animals of usually small size, 
with very small eyes and large ears, capable of sustaining a rapid and con- 
tinuous flight for some hours. Most are insectivorous, a few frugivorous. 
They produce one or at most two young ones at a birth, which are of a 
very large size compared to the parent, and are carried about by her. 
Their sensfr of hearing and smell is very acute. They roost in the day- 
time in trees, in the hollows of trees, in caves, old buildings, under roofs, 
<fec., hanging head downwards by their hind claws. They may be said to 
resemble Inaectivora with the addition of wings. 

The skull is thin, the temporal bone, especially its acoustic portion and 
the cochlea, much developed. The ribs are extraordinarilyjong, and the 
stejmum greatly developed, the manubrium or anterior portioil being 
% ' 

* May not this be the last species P 
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much «&tended laterally to afford a strong attachment for the clavicles 
which are always jn'esent and very robust. The ulna is almost ludimen- 
tary and firmly joined to the radius, and the fore-arm is quite incapable 
of any rotation. The metacarpal bones aie gieatly elongated. The pelvis 
is straight and long, and the coccygeal bones are lengthened in some to 
support the membrane, and assist them in turning rapidly. The oigau 
of healing is greatly developed in the insectivorous species, especially the 
tragus. The foliaceous appendages to the organs of smell in some 
{likhtolophinoe) may be peihaps intended to give increased power and 
delicacy to this or^an. Their wings form an enormously expanded organ 
of touch, by means of which they can diicct their flight even when theii 
eyes are extirpated, and their hearing blunted, as was pioved by some 
expel iments by Spallan/ani. 

Mbs do not possess a emeum. The penis is pendulous and has a small 
bone in it. The testes only descend during the breeding season. The 
uterus has two shoit horns. The supposed additional inguinal teats of 
the Rhinolo2)1d are probably only cutaneous glands. The females of many 
bats have nursing pouchps. Many become peiiodically torpid, h} bemating 
in cold countries. 

The hairs of bats generally appear under the micioscope as serrated and 
jointed, in some almost annulated, mostly so at the tip. Many are infested 
by insects of the genus Nydei ilia. Bats ate found throughout the whole 
vferld. They are divided into the families Pteropodiday Vampyridee^ 
N octilionidcB, and V espertdlonida. 

Fain. Pteropodid l. 

Fruoivorous Bats. 

Molars, with the crown fiat with a median longitudinal groove. Eais, 
small, without a tragus. Index with tliiec phalanges, generally unguicu- 
late. Tail, very shoit, or none. Intel femoial membrane, small, dee]>ly 
excised posteriorly. Face, lengthened. Gape, moderate. 

The frugivorous bats, diffeiing so much in their dentition from the 
insectivorous species, seem to lead through the flying Lemurs directly 
to the Quadrumana, They compiise the largest species in the order, 
and are chiefl^r found in the tropical legions of the East, being veiy 
numerous in the Malayan islands as far as Australia. Their molars have 
roundedlsminences ; the stomach is complex, long, and twisted on itself, 
has two dilatations and some deep longitudinal rugro or folds. The pyloric 
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orifice is Very small, whilst the oesophageal is dilated widely. T1 j« mtes> 
tinal canal is long, being about seven times the length of the body. The 
females of some are provided with nursing pouches. It is possible that 
the fabulous Harpy of the ancients was one of these large bats. 


Gen. Pteropcjs, Geoflfroy. 


Char, — Incisors, 


canines, 

4 


1-^1 

1—1 


molars. 


5—5 
G— 6* 


Index-finger 


unguiculate. Snout lengthened. No tail in some ; a short one in others. 
The tongue is covered with large papillie, pointing backwards, each ter- 
minating in a brush. 


12. Fteropus Edwardsi. 

Geopproy. — P, viedias^ Temminck. — P, hucocephalus^ Hodgson. — P, 
McLelland. — Elliot, Cat. 3, — Blyth, Cat. 61. — Oadaly or 
Ba/rhagaly H. in the South. — Bddun and Pata dehliy H. in the North. — 
Badtdy Beng. — Warhagiilj Mahar. — ToggvZ hawcdly Can. — Sikat-gelliy of 
Wuddurs, — Stkif^rayly Tel. — Flying-fox of Europeans in India. 


The Large Fox-bat. 


Deacr , — Head and nape rufous-black; neck and shoulders golden- 
yellow ; back, dark-brown ; chin, dark ; rest of body beneath, fulvous 
or rusty brown ; interfemoral membrane, brownish-black. 

Length, 12 to 14 J inches; extent of wings, 46 to 52 inches. 

This large bat, the flying fox of Europeans, is found throughout all 
India, Ceylon, and Burmah. Specimens vary considerably in shade and 
colouration. 

During the day they roost on trees, generally in large colonies, many 
hundreds often occupying a single tree, to which they invariably resort if 
not driven away. Towards sunset they begin to get restless, move about 
along the branches, and by ones and twos fly oft’ for their nightly rounds. 
If water is at hand, a tank, or a river, or the sea, they fly cautiously down 
and touch the water, but I could not ascertain if they took a sip, or merely 
dipped part of their bodies in.* They fly vast distances occasionally to 
such trees as happen to be in fruit. They are fond of most garden fruit 

• 

* A recent writer, on observing this, has jumped to the oonolnsion that they do 
this for the purpose of Ashing, and a note on the fishing propensities of the 
is to be found in a late number of the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 
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(except oranges, <fec.), also the neem, jamoon, b^r, and various figs. 
About the early dawn they return from their hunting-grounds, and the 
scene that then daily takes place is well described by Tickell, in an excel- 
lent memoir published in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, from 
which I extract the following : — 

“ From the arrival of the first comer until the sun is high above the 
horizon, a scene of incessant wrangling and contention is enacted among 
them, as each endeavours to secure a higher and better place, or to eject 
a neighbour from too c lose vicinage. In those struggles the bats hook 
themselves along the branches, scrambling about hand over hand with 
some speed, biting each other severely, striking out with the long claw 
of the thumb, shrieking and cackling without intermission. Each new 
arrival is compelled to fly several times round the tree, being threatened 
from all points, and when he eventually hooks on he has to go through a 
series of combats, and be probably ejected two or three times before ho 
makes good his tenure.’^ 

The female brings forth only one young one, which adheres firmly to 
the breast, retaining its position whether the dam be flying or at rest. 
The flesh is esteemed good eating by some. Colonel Syke calls it delicate, 
and with no bad flavour, and states that it is eaten by the native Por- 
tuguese. Many classes in the Madras presidency also eat it. 

Whilst on service with my regiment in the Ghazeepore district during 
tWh mutiny in 1858, the force was encamped in a grove of trees, on 
one of which was a rather small colony of these PteropL The wind which 
had hitherto been from the east and moist, suddenly changed to a fierce, 
hot, dry, westerly blast, and this so affected the bats, that one by one they 
descended to lower branches, being blown to leeward of course at the 
same time, and eventually fell to the ground, and many were picked 
up, panting and all but lifeless, others quite dead, by our followers, 
Madras grodins, and grass-cutters. Several birds and numerous flies also 
perished from the same cause. 

13. Pteropus Leschenaultii. 

DB8MA.BE8T — P. temmudus, Kei-aart. — Blyth, Cat. 64. 

• The Fulvous Fox-jjat. 

De8er,—¥uv, of a fulvous as^, or dulHigh^ ofb^-hjipyni colour, paler 

c 2 
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beneath, the hairs whitish at the base ; membranes, dark brown ; fur, 
short and downy. 

Length, head and body, 5 to 5 J inches ; extent, 18 inches. Of another, 
length, 6 inches ; extent, 20 inches ; fore-arm, ; tibia, 1 ear, -j^. 

I have only procured this species in the Carnatic, at Madras, and Trb 
chinopoly,, and know nothing of its habits. It is stated to have been 
procured at Pondicherry and Calcutta. One specimen from the Coro- 
mandel coast is stated to have the fur browner, a white collar with the 
hairs on the sides of the neck longer and directed forwards. Could this 
have been a specimen of P, Dusaumierii, Is. Geoffroy, stated to occur 
on the continent of India, but of which little is known 1 It is described 
as being fulvous-rufescent of different shades, lighter beneath, and on 
the sides of the neck sometimes brown with a white collar. Length, 7 
inches j exterior, 27. A specimen is stated to exist in the British 
Museum from Sharunpore. 

The membrane of F, LeachenaiiUii is described as occasionally marked 
with white spots in rows. Kelaart met with such in Ceylon. 

Many Fteropi are found throughout Malayana ; one of large size, P. 
ad\dis^vcL Java and Malacca ; one species at least occurs in Africa; and 
some in Australia. 


Gen. Cynopterus, F. Cuvier. 

Syn, Pachys<y)na, 

Char. — Incisors, canines, J-Zl ; molars, 

4 1 — 1 5 — 5 

Two rudimentary false molars in each jaw, but they want the last 
molars. Snout, short ; tail, very short or none. 

14. Cynopterus marginatus. 


Veapertilio apud Hamilton. — Pteropiis pyriooruSy Hodgson. — P. 
iittcecheilnst Temminck. — Elliot, Cat. 4. — Blyth, Cat. 58.- -Hobsfield, 
Cat. 35. — Cham-gadiliy Beng. 


The Small Fox-bat. 

Deacr, — General colour fulvous olivaceous, paler beneath and with an 
ashy tinge ; ears, with a narrow margin of white. 

Length, 4 to inches. Of one, ; the extent of wing, 17| ; fore- 
arm, 2^ ; tail, T%» Kelaart gives larger dimensions one measured 
5j. inches; extent, 20 \ ; fore-arm, 2J ; tibia ; tail, |. 

In some the neck and sides are deeply ferruginous, and fresh speci- 
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mens are often deeply tinged with dark ferruginous throughout, hut fade 
quickly on drying. 

This bat is found throughout all India, from the Himalayas to Capo 
Comorin and Ceylon. It roosts during the day in clusters on the folded 
leaves of the plantain, Palmyra palm, and other trees. It is exclusively 
frugivorous in habit. 

Sdveral species are recorded, apparently very closely allied, and some 
of them perhaps not distinct. 0. ajfinls, Gray, from the Himalayas, is 
usually considered tlie same. It may, however, bo distinct, and is perhaps 
Hodgson^s P. pijrivori(8 in part, described as “ wholly earthy brown, nude 
skin of lips, of joints, and the toes fleshy gray; length, 6 inches ; expanse, 
24 ; weight, 5 oz.”^ 

Of this family, other Xgenera are antharpyiaf and Epomoplwnis fro in 
Africa ; and MacroglossMS^ the type of which is Pt from Tenas- 

serim and Malayana. ” 

The rest of this sub-order are all insectivorous. They have true molars. 


3 3 

-, beset with pointed tubercles adapted for crushing the hard cases 

3—3 


of beetles, &c. The canines are often of large size. The gape is largo. 
The fore-feet have the thumb clawed, the hind -feet without a claw. Index 
with one or two bony phalanges. The stomach is small and simple, and 
the intestinal canal short, being only about twice the length of the body, 
dl* less. They are found all over the world. They are called Gadal 
Chamgidar in Hindustani ; ChamgiMdri^ Peng.; ChidgVy at Bhagulpore, 
Gahhelay and Jihnmi in Telugu ; Kanhi-pati in Canarese ; Phiyn hngtd^ 
Bhotia ; and Briny Lepcha. 


Fam. Vampyrida', 

A nose-leaf, either simple or complicated. 

• Sub-fam. MEGAOERMATINiE. 

Nose-leaf complicated. Index-finger of two joints. 


Gen. Megaderma, Geoffrey. 


Char. — Incisors, 2 ; molars, ^ 

4 5 — 5 


Nose furnished with a complicated 


^ I see that in the last edition of Hodgson’s Catalogue, by Hr. Gray, P. 
pyrworu? is given, in addition to Cynopterus marginatusy from the Sikim Terai. 
This, if really distinct, may be 0, affi/nis, as noted above; or Ptexopus dussumierii. 
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membcanous apparatus ; ears very large, connate at the base, withia small 
tragus. No tail. Interfemoral membrane cut square. Peculiar to the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

15. Megadema lyra. 

Geoffeoy. — Jf. carmdica, Elliot, Cat. 5. — M, schUlacea, Hodg- 
SON. — Blyth, Cat. 59. — Horsfield, Cat. 73. 

The Large-eared Vampire Bat. 

Descr , — Of a slaty blue or pale mouse colour, albescent or yellowish-ashy 
beneath. Nasal appendage large, oblong, free at the tip, reaching to the 
base of the ears with a fold down the centre ; tragus, cordate, two-lobed, 
anterior lobe pointed, twice as high as the posterior, which is rounded ; 
muzzle, truncated ; under lip, cleft. 

Length of one, head and body, 3^ inches ; extent, 19^ ; fore-arm, ; 
tibia, IVb. 

The molar teeth above are occasionally only three on each side, as 
found by J^r. Elliot, but Hodgson and others have observed four on 
each side. 

This curious-looking bat is found over all India, from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the extreme South, frequenting old buildings, pagodas, 
caves, roofs of houses, <kc. It is very abundant in the innermost com- 
partments of the cave temples of Ellora and Ajunta, Hodgson consi- 
dered those he procured (which were under the roof of the D^k bungalof / 
at Silligoree, at the foot of the Sikim Himalayas) distinct ; but I got 
specimens from the very same locality and found them apparently quite 
identical with those from Southern India. Horsfield, indeed, when 
noticing Hodgson's new Mammals, <fec., stated that dry specimens could 
not be distinguished from J/. lyra* 

Mr. Blyth has fully ascertained that this bat at times sucks the blood 
from other bats, fixing on them behind the ear, sucking the blood during 
flight, and then devouring the body. It has also been known to eat frogs 
and fish, Hodgson found insects only in those he examined. 

16. Megadema spectrum. 

Wagner. — In Hiigel’s Kasohmir, IV. p. 569, with figure. 

The Kashmir Vampire Bat. 

Descr , — ^Above slaty cinereous, whitish beneath ; the vertical nose^leaf 
of moderate size, oval ; inner lobe of tragiis, ovate. 
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body, 2| inches ; ear, l-j^. Wagner, in his sup- 
plemental volume to Schreber, makes Hodgson’s species schistaceay as 
synonymous with this one ; and as part of his description is apparently 
taken from Hodgson, I can give no other characters than those above. 
T have not seen a specimen. It is stated to have been found in Kashmir 
by Baron Hiigel. 

Two other species are recoi-ded from the East, M, HorsJUldii, Blyth, 
from Tenasserim, and M, spaama^ L* from Malayana and Ceylon. Dr. 
Cantor states that in the latter species he found a small coecum, of 
an inch long. 

One species, M, frons, is from Egypt. 

Sub-fam. KniNOLOPHiNiE. 

Nasal leaf, complicated, membranous. Fore-finger of a single joint ; 
wings, largely developed. Females with pubic warts simulating mammae. 

This family is greatly developed in India and Malayana. 


CAar. — Incisoi*s, 


Gen. Rhinolophus, Geoffrey. 

0 2 

or ; the upper ones small and distant ; 

'T X 


molars, 


4-4 

6—5 


or 


5—5 

5—6 


or 


5 — 5 . 

6— 6 " 


nose furnished with a complicated 


apparatus, consisting of a cordate or semi-orbicular leaf, bilobed in front 
of the nostrils ; a longitudinal crest along the nose, and an erect frontal 
leaf posteriorly, more or less lanceolate. Ears, largo, not joined at the 
base, without a tragus, but often with a lobe at the base of the outer 
margin. Toil, long, connate with the membrane. Wings, long, ample. 

These bats are said to hang with their body rolled up in their wings as 
in a mantle. 

17. Rlunolophtis perniger. 


HoDGSOlf, J. A. S., XII. 414 . — Blyth, Cat. 62. — H. luctus, T emmisckI 


The large Leaf-bat. 

Ears, very large, much longer than the head, broad, acutely 
pointed ; nasal apparatus, very complicated, the lower leaf very large, con- 
cealing the upper lip like a door-knocker j the upper leaf like a graduated 
spire ; ears, tifuisversely striate ; a rather large semicircular lobe at base 

of car ;<5ower lip with two warts ; molars, -- — Fur, long, dense, soft, 

G — 6 
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and lax, slightly nurled or woolly, black, with a silvery grizzle, or greyish- 
black, or rich chestnut brown. 

Length of one, head and body, 3J inches ; tail, 1| ; expanse, 17 j fore- 
arm, 2^ ; tibia, 1 J; ear, 1 J by |-inch wide. Hodgson gives one, head and 
body, tail, expanse, 17 ; fore-arm, 2| ; leg, Ig. 

This fine bat has been usually considered the same as Temminck’s 
i?, hccttiah'omJ&v&j kc. j but latterly, Blyth considered it distinct, stating 
that its facial membranes are less complicated than in hictus, Hodgson 
procured it in Nepal, and I got it at Darjeeling in warm valleys. I pro- 
cured one specimen at Tollicherry, which I forwarded to Mr. Elliot, who 
pronounced it to be R. lucius. It was of a reddish-brown colour, and a 
rufescent variety of lucim has been described by Eydoux. It is impossible 
i*ow to decide if the Malabar bat be the same as the. Himalayan one, but 
if not, it will probably turn out to be true lucius. 

R. perniger occurs also on the Khasia hills. 

18. Bhinolophus mitratus. 

Blyth, J. A. S., XIII. 483.— Cat. 63. 

The Mitred Leaf-bat. 

Descr. — Eai's, large, anti-helix moderately developed ; upper leaf, trian- 
gular, acute ; tail, extending beyond the tibia ; above light- brown, paler 
beneath. Length, head and body, 2^ inches ; tail, 1 J ; fore-arm, 2J ; tibi^ 
1 ; ear, 1. Expanse, “probably 12,” according to Blyth, but from its 
size I should judge considerably larger, probably 14 at least. 

This species has only been hitherto recorded from Chybassa, Central 
India, whence sent by Colonel Tickell. Hutton, however, considers that 
he obtained it at Mussooric. 

19. Bhinolophns tragatus. 

Hodgson, J. A. S., IV. 699. — Blyth, Cat. 66. ** 

The Dark-brown Leaf-bat. 

Descr . — Upper process like a barred spear-head ; central one small and 
narrow, a little expanded at the summit ; anti-tragus less developed than 
usual ; lips, simple ; colour, a uniform deep brown, with the tips of the 
hairs paler and somewhat rusty. " 

Length, head and body, 2^ inches ; tail, IJ ; expanse, 16 J ; frre-arm, 
2i J tibia, 1^. 
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Tliis^bat has boon found in the central region of Nopal, and also at 
Mussoorie. It conceals itself in cavities of rocks, and issues foith soon 
after dusk, earlier, says Hodgson, than the species of Veaperlilio, Blyth 
remarks on the inappropriate name, for, says he, the anti-helix is less 
developed than usual. 

20. Hhinolophus Pearsoni. 

Horsfield, Cat. 43.— Blyth, Cat. 6t. 

Pearson’s Leaf-bat. 

Descr , — “ Colour above, dark brown, with a slight shade of chestnut ; 
underneath, brown, with a sooty cast ; fur, very long, dense and soft ; 
cars distinct, with an additional rounded lobe below, measuring ante- 
riorly three-fourths of an inch ; point of facial crest moderately dev% 
loped. Length to root of tail, 3 inches ; tail, ^ inch ; fore-arm, 2 ; 
expanse, 11 inches. Although allied to tragatuSy possesses distinct cha- 
racters.” 

This bat has been found at Darjeeling, and Capt. Hutton informs me 
is common about Mussoorie. 

21. BMuolophus afSnis. 

Horsfield. — Blyth, Cat. 67. — B. ruhidus and R, drmascem, Kelaart: 
The Allied Leaf-bat. 

^ Descr, — Ears, large, pointed, emarginate externally, anti-helix well 
developed ; upper leaf triangular, emarginate at the tip, reaching above 

2 

the base of the ears ; incisors, — Vanes much in colour — above, bright 

rufous, or ferruginous brown, or brown ; paler beneath. Length, about 
3 inches, of which the tail is 1; fore-arm, ^ extent, 11 to 12. Kelaart 
gives head and body, 2 ; tail, ; expanse, 12; fore-arm, 1 -jP^ ; 
tibia, y ^ars, 

This variable bat is more abundant in Ceylon, Burmah, and Malay- 
ana ; but it is said to have been taken on the Malabar coast. It appears 
to be very closely allied to the next species, but is stated to differ in 
having 2 upper incisors, 6 lower molars, in the tail being longer than 
the tibia, and in the fur being long. It is possible that the specimens 
stated to be fym Malabar belonged to the next species. 

^ 22. Bhinolophus ronxi. 

Temminck, — Blyth, Cat. 68. — i?. lepidusy Blyth. 
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The Rufous Leaf-bat. 

De8cii\ — Ears, large, pointed, externally notched ; tragus, broad ; tip of 
upper nose-leaf, triangular, with its sides well emarginate, reaching above 
the base of the ears ; no upper incisors ; lower molars only five ; canines 
very large ; fur, shoii, crisp ; colour above, smoky brown in some, red- 
brown in others, and golden rufous in some ; beneath, paler. 

Length of one, SJ inches, of which the tail is 1|-; expanse, 13; 
fore-arm, 1| ; tibia, | ; ear, Blyth gives much smaller dimen- 
sions to his lepidtiSy which, however, he identifies with Rouxi^ viz., head 
and body, 1| inch ; tail, ^ ; expanse, 9 ; fore-arm. If. Wagner gives 
total length, 3y®y ; tail, ; fore-arm, Iaj. 

I procured specimens of this beautiful bat in a covered drain near 
I'ellicherry, on the Malabar coast, and Blyth has procured specimens 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta, from a cave near Colgong, and also 
from Mussoorie, where Hutton tells me it is rare. 

23. BhinolophHS macrotis. 

Hodgson, J. A. S., XITI. 485. — Blyth, Cat. 70. 

The Large-eared Leaf-bat. 

Descr, — Ears, very large, broad, oval, with pointed recurved tip, and 
a large obtuse tragus ; anterior central crest of nose-leaf i>roduced in front 
over the top of the flat transverse front edge ; hinder leaf lanceolate ; 
triangular ; above, sooty-brown, or light earthy olive-brown ; palrt 
below ; some with a rufous or isabeliine tint. No pubic teats. 

Length, head and body, If inch ; tail, f ; fore-arm, 1 jV 1 
panse, 9|. 

This species occurs in the Himalayas, having been sent from Nepal 
and Mussoorie, where stated to be rare. 

24. Bhinoloplms sub^badins. 

Hodgson, J. A. S., XIII. 486 — Blyth, Cat. 69. 

The Bay Leaf-bat. 

Descr, — Ears, not larger than the head, obtusely pointed, and ovoid ; 
nasal appendage quadrate, with a transverse bar nearly surmounting it, 
upper leaf triangular, with slightly emarginate sides ; above, clear brown ; 
paler below and on the head and face. <- 

Length, head and body, If inch ; tail, If 1 expanse, 7f ; fore-a^, If ; 

ears, f 
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From the Himalayas. Has been sent from Nepal only. Blyth has a 
Bhinolophus brevitarsus from Darjeeling — not described. 

One or two BhimlojM are European, a few from Africa, and there are 
several others from the Malayan islands, China, and Japan. 


Gen. Hipposideros, Gray. 

(7/Min — Nasal leaf, broad, depressed, transverse ; eais, with transvei’so 

wrinkles ; incisors - ; molars - — - ; the upper incisors near the canines, 

the lower ones close, crenulate, tricuspid j interfemoral membi*ane large. 

Most of the species of this genus have a remarkable peculiarity, viz., a 
circular cavity or sac behind the nasal crest, which the animal can turn 
out at pleasure like the finger of a glove ; it is lined by a pencil of stiff 
hairs, and is probably a glandular organ, as it contains a peculiar waxy 
matter. The eai's are very tremulous. Most of the species are from 
India and Malayana, a few African. 


25. Hipposideros armiger. 


Hodgson, J. A. S., IV. 699. — Blyth, Cat. 74. — H, nohills^ var. Blyth, 
olim. 


The Large Horse-Shoe Bat. 


De8<yr . — Nasal leaf, largo, quadrate ; lips, with a triple fold of skin on 
each side ; “ tragus, vaguely developed, and wavily emarginate.** Of a 
uniform light-brown colour, with marone tips to the hairs of the upper 
parts ] membranes, black. 

Length, head and body, 4^ inches ; tail, 2 J j expanse, 22 ; fore-arm, 3 J ; 
tibia, 1|. 

This fine bat was first procured by Hodgson in Nepal ; and Hutton 
found it at Mussoorie at 5,000 feet of elevation. I obtained specimens at 
Darjeeling? This species is represented in Ceylon by H, lomhadiva^ 
Kelaart, and in Burmah and the Malay countries, by H. mhHia. 

26. Hipposideros speoris. 

Rhindoplius apud Schneider.— Blyth, Cat. 78.— Elliot, Cat. 7.— 
H. apimlatus and U, pmidlMus^ Gray. — fi. dvkhunttfumB, Sykes. 

* The Indian Horsb-shok Bat. 

Dwcr.— Ears, large, erect, acuminate, rounded at the base, emarginate 
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on the outer margin; facial membi*ane) complicated ; muzzle, shortrj inter- 
femoral membrane, narrow, square, enclosing the tail, the half of the last 
joint alone free ; body, short, thick, of variable colour ; sometimes light 
mouse colour, paler beneath ; at times, fulvous-brown ; at other times, 
bright rufo-ferruginous or golden fulvous. 

Length of a male, about Scinches, of which the tail is 1 ; fore-arm, 2 ; 
tibia, ; expanse, 13 ; ear, The females are a little smaller. 

Sykes* species has generally been considered the same as speorisj but 
I see that Wagner separates it, and Blyth states that the races from 
different localities may yet prove to be distinct, however closely affined.'* 

It inhabits India, Ceylon, Malayana, as far as Timor, &c. ; and is far 
from rare in Southern India, inhabiting old buildings, wells, &c. It has 
lleen sent from Deyra Doon. I procured it at Madras, Nellore, and in 
the Deccan. 

27 . Hipposideros murinus. 

BJiinolophua apud Elliot, Cat. 8. — R.fvIgenSf Elliot, Cat. 9. — Blyth, 
Cat. 80. 

The Little Horse-shoe Bat. 

Descr. — Ears, large, erect, rounded ; muzzle, short ; a transverse frontal 
leaf and sac ; in front a simple membrane round the nostrils ; interfemoral 
membrane, large, including the tail all but the extreme tip ; body, short 
and thick ; colour, dusky-brown or mouse colour, sometimes light fawn 
or ferruginous ; wing membranes blackish. 

Length to end of tail, inches, of which the tail is l^Vl expanse, 
10^ ; fore-arm, ; tibia, ; ear, 

This small bat has only been obtained, in o\ir limits, in Southern India ; 
but it also occurs in Ceylon, in Burmah, Malayana, and the Nicobar 
islands. 

The mouse-coloured race is common in the Carnatic, but I have only 
seen the light rufous race on the Neelgherries, at Kaitee, and pallia. Mr. 
Elliot obtained both races in the Southern Mahratta country. Blyth 
considers that a dark race of this bat was named Rhinolophus dter by 
Templeton, and H. atralus by Kelaart. 

28 . Hipposideros cineraceus. 

Blyth, J. A. S., XXII. 410, and Cat. 79. 

The Ashy Horse-shoe Bat. 

Beacr , — Similar to H. murinua in structure, but larger ; abov e, ashy 
gray, the hairs whitish at the base, dusky gray at the tip ; beneath whitish. 
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Lengjbh of fore-arm, j ears posteriorly, of an inch. 

Blyth states, that this is larger than murinus, but the fore-arm as given 
is much shorter. It may prove to be a local race of II, vmrinitSf and 
has only been found in the Punjab salt range. 

H, laroatus^ Horsfield, is common in Sylhet, Burmah, and Malayana j 
and Cantor gives U, ndbilisy insignis, diadema, and galentics, from the 
Malay peninsula. Gould has one species from Australia. 


Gen. CcELOPS, Blyth. 

Char. — Genei*al characters of Rhmoloplms^ but the tail and calcanea 
wanting entirely, the intercrural membrane acutely emarginate to the 
depth of a line even with the knees. Ears, large, broad, rounded j the 
summit of the facial membranes rising abruptly, obtusely bifid, ben,t 
forward ; fur, long, delicately fine. 

29. Coelops Frithii. 

Blyth, J. A. S., XVII. 251. -Cat. 81. 

The Tailless Bat. 


Descr, — Colour, dusky or blackish; the fur tipped with dull ashy-brown 
above, paler and somewhat ashy beneath ; membranes, fuscous. Length 
to rump, 1|^ inch; membrane beyond, J ; fore-arm, Ij. 

Mr. Blyth obtained one specimen only of this curious bat, which was 
procured by Mr. Frith in the Soonderbuns. 

Gen. Rhinopoma, Geoffrey. 


Char, — Incisors, 


2 

*T^ 


canines, 


1—1 

1—1 


; molars, 


4— 4 . 

5 — 5 ^ 


ears, mode 


rate, connate ; auricle, small, erect ; forehead, excavated ; nostrils, oper- 
culate by a small lamina , tail, connate by its base with the intercrural 
membrane, but produced beyond it. 

The gen^is by its connate ears approaches Megctdernmy near which it 
is classed by some. ^ 

30. Bhinopoma Hardwickii. 

Gkay. — Blyth, Cat. 83, ^ 

The Long-tailed Leap-bat. 

Deicr, — Muzzle, long, thick, truncated, and surrounded by a small 
1^; tragus,* oblong, bi-acuminate ; forehead, concave, with a fossa or 
ohwnei down the centre ; fur, soft and very fine ; dull brown through- 
out ; face, rump, and part of the abdominal region, naked. 
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Length, 5y\y inches, of which the tail is 2^ inches; expanse, 13 ; 
fore-arm, 2y*^; tibia, 1-J ; ear in front, 

This bat is found over almost all India, in Burmah and Malayana. It 
frequents old ruins, caves, clefts in rocks, &c. In 1848 many were cap- 
tured in Madras by Mr. Elliot and myself in a house for three succes- 
sive nights, this bat being not of common occiuTence there in general. 
They had probably been blown there by the strong westerly winds which 
had just set in from the rocky hills to the westward of Madras. 

This species is very closely allied to M. micropliylla^ from Egypt, on 
which the genus was founded, the only other species known. 

Nycteris is another allied form, mostly African, but with one species, 
Nycteris javanica, Geoffrey, from Java and Malacca. 

The remaining animals of this family are American, and comprise the 
sub-families Phyllostomatinw and Desniodiiice of some. The former, which 
repi’esent the Jlhinolophinai in the new world, have a nose-leaf, usually 4 
incisors in each jaw, ear with a distinct tragus, and the tongue long and 
extensile. The Vampire of authors, Yam 2 )yru 8 L., is one of 

the largest of the group, but it does not appear certain that this bat and 
its allies are so sanguivorous as those of the next sub-family. The 
tongue, however, is furnished with a suctorial disc. One genus, Glosso- 
phaga^ has the tongue very long and narrow, furnished at the tip with 
a brush of hair-like papilloe ; another genus, Stenoderma^ is stated to be 
frugivorous. The Desvwdmce are furnished with most formidable lancet- 
shaped incisors and canines, evidently adapted for blood-letting. 

Fam, NocTiLiONiDiE. 

No fecial membrane ; head, short and obtuse ; lips, large ; wings, 
long ; tail, usually free at the tip. 

Sub-fam. Taphozoim. 

Ears, distant ; tail, much shorter than the membrane, free at the tip. 

Gen. Taphozoxjs, Geoffroy. 

Char , — ^Two small incisors above in young individuals only, none in 
adults. 

Molars, -Zl. ; snout, conical, with the nostrils approximate ; forehead, 
0 — 5 

with a rounded cavity ; eai^s, moderate, apart ; tail, shorty emei^ing by 
a free tip above the intercniral membrane. 
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The jape is flat, and the nostrils can be closed at pleasure. There is a 
large gular sae in the males, which is glandular ; a longitudinal fold on each 
side leads to this sac, The fur is close, soft, and velvety. The wing is 
long and narrow, and collapses with a double flexure outwards. From the 
warmer regions of the old world and Australia. 

31. Taphozous longimanas. 

Hardwicke, Lin. Trans., XIV. pi. 17.— Blyth, Cat. 85. — T, 
cantoris and falvidiis, Blyth (olim). 

The Long-armed Bat. 

Descr. — Ears, oval, with many distinct folds, naked except at the base ; 
tragus, securiform ; fur, thick, close, fuscous-black or dark fuscous-brown 
above ; beneath paler, except on the throat, the hairs being conspicuously 
tipped with grey ; the upper hairs all white at their base ; face, nude ; it 
and the membranes, dark brownish-black. 

A fulvescent variety was named T, fulvidus by Blyth, who subse- 
quently stated that young individuals are fulvescent and become gradually 
blacker with age. 

Length, about 5 inches ; expanse, 15. to 16 inches; tail, 1, capable of 
being protruded for f inch ; fore-arm, ; tibia, 1 ; ear, internally. 

The long-armed bat is very common about large towns, as at Madras 
and Calcutta, and is found generally throughout India. It frequents dark 
out-houses, cellai’s, stabling, old temples, and the like. Blyth noticed that 
it had the faculty of creeping about on a vertical board (of a cage) in a 
most surprising manner, hitching its claws into the minute pores of the 
wood. 

32. Taphozous melanopogon. 

Temminck. — Horspield, Cat. 69. 

• The Black-bearded Bat. 

Deacr, — Ears, moderate, oval, with the outer margin extending under 
the eyes, dilated into a large rounded lobe ; the tragus, leaf-shaped ; the 
head, muzzle, and chin covered with short hairs. Above brown or reddish- 
brown ; beneath brownish-white, with a long black collar or beard round 
the throat of Uie male, surrounded by alight brown band. Many males, 
however, it is stated, want this collar. The females are brownish-mouse, 
gray above, lighter beneath. 
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\ 

Length, to i inches, of which the tail is expanse, U to 15 
inclies. 

This bat is stated in Hoi'siield’s Catalogue to have been sent from some 
caves in Canara by Dr. Wight, but rio other record of its occurrence in 
our province is known to me. It is common in various parts of Malayans. 

33. Taphozous saccolaimtiis. / 

Temminck.— BiiYTet, Cat. 84. — T. crasmts^ Blyth. — T. jndchery Elliot. 

The White-bellied Bat. , 

Descr, — Muzzle, angular, naked, very acute ; nostrils, small, close ; ears, 
distant, shorter than the head, large inner margin recurved, outer ditto 
dilated, reaching to the conmissure of the mouth ; tragus, wide, securi- 
form ; fur, short, smooth, blackish on the head, chestnut-brown on the 
back ; beneath, dirty- white ; or black-brown above with white pen- 
cillinga ; pure white below. 

Length, nearly 5 inches ; expanse, 17 j tail, One obtained by 
Mr. Elliot at Madras, was inches long ; expanse, 17 j fore-arm, 2/^. 
Malayan examples appear to be smaller. 

This fine Taphozous has been procured occasionally in various parts of 
the peninsula, and it also inhabits Burmah and Malayana. 

Taphozous hlcolor, Temminck, is said to be from the East Indies, and 
Wagner states that M. Roux brought four examples from Calcutta. As 
it was never obtained by Blyth, I imagine there must be some nustake, 
and that the specimens, if of a distinct species from those recorded above, 
were not obtained at Calcutta ; • T. hicolor is described as having the ears 
oval, long, nude ; the tragus, short and securiform ; the hairs white at the 
base, and dusky black at the tip. l^ength, 3-^^ inches ; expanse, 13. 

There are one or two more Asiatic species of Taphozous, several from 
Africa and one from Australia. 

Most of the remaining groups of this sub-family are from A merica ; one, 
EmhaUonura, having a representative in Java. 


Sub-fam. NoctilioninaE. 

Tail, longer than the membrane, free at the tip for some length in several. 
Gen. NYcrmoMus, Geoffroy. 

» 

Syn. Dysopes, in part, Illiger. « 

2 * 2 2 2 ^ 

Char. — Incisors, in the young, — ; in adults, or ~ or ~ j molars, 
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A 4 #5 5 

or . Ears broad, short, npproximnte or connate, with the 

5 — ^ 5 — 5 

outer margin terminating in an erect lobe beyond fclie conch ; tragna 
small, concealed ; wings, narrow, folded as in Taphozons ; intercrural 
membrane short, truncate ; tail free at the tip ; feet short, thick, with 
strong toes* ; muzzle thick ; lips tumid, lax ; upper *lij) with coai-se. 
wrinkles. 

34. Nyctinomus plicatus. 

^ VespertiJio apwd Buchanan, Linn. Trans. Y. 11 - 18 , with figure. — 
BLYTir, Cat. 88. — N, henrjalensis, Okoffroy. — N, dilatatiis and temiU, 
Horsfield. 

The WRiNKLED-LiPPEfr Bat. 

2 

Descr*-^ Ears large ; incisors - ; tail thick ; above smoky or snufr- 

2 

brown ; paler and somewhat asliy beneath. 

Ticngth, 4.^ to 4^7^y indies ; expanse 13^ ; tail 1 •]. 

This curious-booking bat is generally distributed throughout the 
country. It Ls tolerably common about Calcutta, and I have taken it 
near Madras. It frequents ruins, dark buildings, and occasionally, it is 
said, the hollows of trees, ^^joveral species are found in Africa. 

Gheiromeles torquatus, a very curious bat found in Jtiva, has the thumb 
of the hind feet separate from tlio toes, and capable of separate motion. 

Most of* the other species of this family of bats are American ; and 
some of them have a very remarkable physiognofny. 

Fam. VESPERTILIONIDA3. 


No facial leaf ; ears usually separated ; upper incisors four or two, 
the two middle ones apart j five or six lower incisors, sharp and some- 
what notched ; molars with very pointed tubercles ', lips sinqilc ] tail 
long, included in the membrane ; wings wide ; a single phalanx in the 
index fingers. 

This family comprises the ordinary bats, and is divided into two 
groups, differing in the number of teeth. They arc of general distribution. 


Sub-fam. Scotophilin.®. 
-5 


; cars of medium size ; upper incisors in adults 


4 4 0 5 

Molars - — - or - — - ; cars of medium size ; upper incisors in adults 
o — 6 5 — 5 

4 or 2, widely separated, and close to the canines. 

The species of this sub-family have the muzzle somewhat more 
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abbreviated and blunt than those of the next group. They are ihe most 
numerous and diffused of all Indian bats. 

Gen. ScoTOPHiLUS, Leach. 

^ A 5 5 

Char . — Upper incisors usually 4; molars or ; mem- 

5 — 5 5 — 5 

*branes attached to the foot close to the base of the toes ; ears small, 
ovoid, rounded at the tip ; tragus short, rounded. 

35. Scotophilus serotintis. 

Vespertilio apud Schrebeb. — V. noctvla^ Geoffroy, Ann. Miis. VIII. 
t. 17 and 18. — Blytii, Cat. 100. 

.. The Silky Bat. 


Descr . — Ears distant, ovately triangular, much shorter than the head ; 
tragus short, semicordate ; muzzle somewhat denuded ; fur deep bay or 
chesnut-brown above, somewhat fulvus-gray beneath ; hairs of the back 

4 4 

long and silky. Molars . 

t)—— 5 

Length, head and body, 2^ to 2| inches; extent 13 ; tail 2 ; fore- 
arm nearly 2 ; oars |ths. 

This European bat has been killed in the Himalayas. Sutton tells 
me that he procured it on the Tyne range beyond Mussoorie — rare. 

36. Scotophilus Leisleri. 

Vespertilio apud Kuhl, — V, dasyea/rpnsy Leisler. — Blyth, Oat. 102. 
The Hairy-aumed Bat. 


i)e«cr.--Ears short, oval, triangular ; tragus short, rounded at the 
tip ; membrane attached to the base of the outer toe all toes short ; 
membrane over the arm very hairy ; some cross lines of hairs on the 


interfemoral membrane ; molars 


4— 4 

5— 5 


in adults ; fur long, deep fus- 


cous-brown at base, chesnut at the tip ; beneath, grayish-brown. 

Length, head and body, 2J inches ; tail 1 J ; extent 11 J j forearm 1^. 
This bat is said by Hutton to be common in valleys of the Tyne range. 


37. Scotophilus pachyomus. 

Tomes, P. Z. S. 1857, 50. 

The Thick-muzzled Bat. 

Descr. — Mu?zle rounded, obtuse ; ears ovoid ; tragus short, of nearly^ 
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UDiforit breadth, rounded at the end ; wing-membranes extending to the 
base of the toes, which exceed the rest of the foot in length ; fur bico- 
loured ; above, dark-brown, with whitish-brown tips ; beneath, brown at 
the base, the tip yellowish-brown. 

Length, head and body, 2 J inches ; tail ; expanse 13 J ; forearm 
f tibia ^ths« 

This species of bat was brought from some part of India by Captain 
Boys, 

38. ScotopLilas coromandelianus. 

Vespertilio apud F. Cuvier. — Blyth, Cat. 105 . — KerivotUa Sykesii, 
Gray. — No. 12, Elliot, Cat. 

The Coromandel Bat. 

Bescr , — Ears rather largo, broad ; tragus lunate, or slightly curved 
forwards, and obtuse and rounded at the tip ; a minute pnemolar above, 
situated laterally internally, not visible from without ; two lower prsemo- 
lars ; two pair of upper incisors about equal in size ; fur short ; above, 
dingy fulvous-brown,* beneath grayish fulvous ; in some dark-brown both 
above and below. 

Total length, 2| inches; of which the tail is 1-J ; expanse to ; 

forearm l^Jjy. Elliot gives total length ; forearm 1. 

This minute bat is found in every part of India, and usually conceals 
itself in the roofs of dwelling-houses, in holes in the thatch, under tiles, &c. 

39. Scotophilus lobatus. 

Vespertilio apud Gray. — Hardwicke, 111. Ind, Zool. — V. abramus^ 
Temminck 1 

The Lobe-eared Bat. 

Bescr . — Ears small, ovoid, ends rounded, scarcely emarginate, with a 
lobe at the base ; tragus short, of nearly uniform breadth, curved inwards 
and rounded at the end ; muzzle very short, pointed. Fur, above, 
blackish-yellow, ashy beneath. Some cross lines of hairs on the inter- 
femoral membrane. 

Length, 2-j^ inches, of which the tail is 1 J ; extent ; forearm 

This bat, figured in Hardwicke's Illustrations, is considered by Tomes 
to be very closq to, if not identical with, the Japanese bat» named 
ahrtmug by Temminck. It is not certain from what part of India it 
was procured. 


o 2 
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40. Scotophilas fdliginosus. 

Hodgson, J. A. S. IV. 700. 

The Smoky Bat. 


Beacr . — “ Feefc very small, included in the wing-membrane, nearly to 
the ends of the toes \ ears acutely pointed, shorter than the head j muzzle 
grooved, nudish ; face sharp ; rostrum somewhat recurved. Wholly 
sooty-brown. A little smaller than Veap. formoaaP Such is Hodgson^s 
description of this bat, which does not seem to have been recognized of 
late. I see it stated to have six lower molars, and it is perhaps not a 
Scofophihis. Blyth at one time considered it to be bis Nyctlcejus airattes. 
^Todgaon procured it from the central region of Nepal, 

Blyth describes a Scotophihis fulvidiis from Tenasserim, and Tomes has 
*5^. pujinilo\d<;a from China. Gray, in his Catalogue of British Museum, 
has enumerated, but not described, Uodtjsoui ivom Calcutta, S. falcatus 
from India, and S. fulvtia from Madras and Java, the latter probably 
Blytlfs/w/ytc/w5. 

Gen. Noctulinia, Gray. 


Feet quite free from the membrane, which is attached to the ankle ‘ 
only ; otherwise as in l^cotophilua. Incisors - ; molars ; by age 
4 4 

■J — -f with a very small false molar. 


41. Noctulinia noctula. 

Vespertillo apud Schreber.— V, laaiopterusy Sciireber.— V, aUivolaiiSy 
White. — V. labiata, Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 89. 


The Noctule Bat. 

Descr. — Ears remote, oval-triangular, or rounded, wide, extending 
nearly to the angle of the mouth ; tragus short, broad, curved, ending in 
a broad rounded head ; muzzle short, blunt, nude ; lips somewhat tumid ; 
fur dark reddish-brown, both above and below. 

Length, 4 J to 5 inches, of which the tail is nearly 2 ; expanse 14 to 15 
inches j forearm 1 

This fine bat has been sent from Nepal by Hodgson, ^ who states that 
it is found in the central hills of Nepal, It is not uncommon in England, 
and its flight is lofty. 
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Gen. Nycticejus, Horsfield. 

4 2 4 4 

GAor.— IncUors in the young in adults — ; molars - — ^ ; upper 

incisors resembling canine teeth ; ears short and broad, distant, and 
stand out from the head ; muzzle broad. 

The bats of this group are more brightly coloured than any of tlio 
tribe, most of them being yellow beneath, of different shades ; this, added 
to their peculiar physiognomy, caused by the short muzzle, and the ears 
standing out laterally, causes them to be easily recognized. There are 
several species in India, and they are mostly numerous in individuals. 

42. Nycticejus Heatbii 

Horsfield, R Z. S. 1831, ILI^Hlytii, Cat. 01. 

The Large Yellow Hat. 


De/fcr , — Ears shorter than the Iiead, straight, oblong, with rounded 
tip, sub-emarginate posteriorly, lobed ; tragus linear, slightly curved ; 
fur short, soft, shining ; above, bright olivaceous with a tinge nf ferru- 
ginous or golden-brown j beneath pale and slightly greenish-yellow. 

Length, G to 6^ inches, of which the tail is 2}; expanse 18 j fore- 
arm 2^ to 2f. 

This handsome bat is by no means rare in Southern India, in the 
Camatic, and the Malabar coast ; and it is also met with, though rarely, 
in some parts of Central India. It roosts both in houses and trees. 

43. Nycticejus luteus. 

Blyth, J. a. S. XX. 157, and Cat. 92. — Y. Jlaveolaa apud Hors- 
FIELD, Cat. 

The Bengal Yellow Bat. 

Descr . — Similar to the last species, but smaller ; above, rich yellow- 
brown, or bAght golden-rufous, or dark olive-brown ; beneath, pale buff, 
or dark buff, or yellow, or yellowish-gray. 

Length, inches, of which the tail is 2^ ; expanse 14| ; fore- 
arm 2^. ^ Others are smaller. 

This bat is found over all the continent of India. I have seen it in 
the Carnatic, also in the N. W. Provinces, and it is very common about 
Calcutta. It also occurs all over Burmah to Assam. The colours of 
this, and the allied species, fade much on exposure to light. 
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44 Nycticejtis TemminckiL * 

Veffpertilio apud Horsfield. — Blyth, Cat. 93.— V, Behngeri, Is. 
Geoffroy ; also F. noctvlinus. 

The Common Yellow Bat. 

Descr , — Ears short, rounded j tragus moderate, curved inwards j above, 
castaneous-olive, or rufous, or lufo-fulvous ; beneath, flavescentor fulvous. 
'Length, inches, of which the tail is ; expanse 13; forearm 2. 

This bat is found over all India, also Burmah and Malajana. F. 
noctulinuSy Is. Geoffroy, is confidently stated to be the young of this, 
but it is described as having an elongated muzzle, triangular ears, and 
u long straight tragus. 

45. Nycticejus castanens. 

Gray, apud Horsfield, Cat.— Blytii, Cat. 94. 

The Chesnut Bat. 

Descr , — Very similar to the last, but slightly smaller, and the colours 
much darker ; chesnut or tawny rufous, or dark ferruginous above, the 
under parts scarcely paler. 

This species or race is chiefly found in the countries to the eastward, 
Burmah and Malayana, but it extends into Eastern Bengal. Tytler 
sent it from Dacca. « 

46. Nycticejus atratus. 

Blyth, Cat. 96. — ^S'c. apud Blyth, olim. 

The Sombre Bat. 

Descr , — Fur rich dark brown above, a little paler beneutL Size 
nearly of Scotopkilua fuUginosvs ; forearm inches. 

This bat was procured at Darjeeling by Major Sherwill. ' 

47. Nycticejus canus. 

Blyth, Cat. 99. — Vespertilio^ No. XI. Elliot, Cat. — Scot, maderaa* 
patanuSf Gray 1 

The Hoary Bat. 

JDeaer . — Light dusky above, with the tips of the hairs pale grayish or 
fulvous ; lighter beneath ; sometimes variegated Vith bright ferruginous. 
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Length, 3-j% inches, of which the tail is 1-^ ; extent 9^ ; forearm 

This bat is exceedingly common in most parts of India. Mr. Blyth 
mentions in a note to this species (Cat. p. 32), that there is another and 
very similar species common about Calcutta, which has permanently the 
two small pairs of upper incisors characteristic of Scotophilus^ instead of 
the one larger pair of adult Nycticejua. 

The next species differ considerably in coloration, and are typical of 
another section. 

48. Nycticejus ornatus. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XX. 517, and Cat. 90. 

The Harlequin Bat. ^ 

JDeacr, — Ear-conch elongate, oval, erect ; tragus rather narrow, semi- 
lunate, curved towards the front ; above pale rusty isabellino colour, 
somewhat paler below ; a pure silky white spot on the centre of the 
forehead ; othei*s on each shoulder, and on the axilla) above ; and a 
narrow stripe of the same along the middle of the back ; face and chin 
deep brown ; a broad wliite demi-collar from ear to car ; succeeded by 
a dark-brown one, and below this again, a naiTow white one ; mem- 
branes black j interfemoral membrane tawny red ; limbs and digits 
the same. 

^Length of a female, inches, of which the tail was ; expanse 
14 J ; forearm ; tibia Jths ; another was 4^ inches ; tail 2-^^^ ; forearm 
2| ; tibia, -|ths. 

This remarkably coloured bat was sent from Darjeeling. I obtained 
one specimen from the same place, which was said to have been taken from 
a folded plantain leaf, in the warm valley of the great Rungeet river. 

49. Nycticejus nivicolus. 

Hodgson? Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855.— Horsfield, Cat. 

The Alpine Bat. 

Head and body above uniform light-brown, with a slight yel- 
lowish shade ; underneath, from the throat to the vent, dark-gray with 
a brownish tint, lighter on the sides of the throat. Ears long, attenuated 
to an obtuse p^int. 

Length, 5 inches, of which the tail is 2 ; expanse 19 ; forearm 2^ ; 
tibia ears |ths. 
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Horsfield states that this bat has the fur similar in character ,to Zaw- 
uruH Pfftraoniy being delicate, soft, and silky ; and I see that in the last 
edition of the Catalogue of Hodgson\s specimens it is classed as a Ladurua, 
and N. ornatm is considered to be the male. It is also stated to have 
some affinity to Vesp. formosa^ Hodgson. This bat is stated to have 
been procured from near the snows in Sikim. If this be the case, its 
habitat is veiy different from that of ornatm^ which frequents warm 
valleys ; and as there are various other differences in the descriptions, 
without further evidence I shall keep them distinct. 


Sub-fam. VESPERTILIONIN.E. 


Lower molars usually six on each side ; incisors ^ ; tragus long, thin, 

6 


and narrow, more or less pointed. These bats are difficult to group in 
genera, and almost lequirc a special cheiropterologist. Mr. Tomes, 
iiidec'd, has uudcrtakmi the task partially, and it is to be hoped he will 
publish a complete history of Cheiroptera, Several groups have been 
generally recognized. 


Gen. Lasiuuus, Horsfield. 


Char, — Head small ; ears oval, short', pointed ; tragus short, bent 
^ ^ ^ 

forwards : molars or , with a minute praBmolar close to the 

’ :,- r > 6—0 ^ 

saaincs above ; iutei-f'omoral luoiiibranc hairy above ; wiaga hairy along 
the forearm^ 

This group is classed as a section only of Vespertilio by Tomes, but 
Blyth, in his Catalogue, places it separattdy from other species of Ves~ 
pprtilioy though cla.ssing it as a typical Vespertilio apud Tomes, which I 
do not think that naturalist intended ; and as the bats referred “ to, or 
near to this group," by him, viz., suillus^ Pearsoniy formosuSy and emar- 
ginatuSy are certainly of a diflerent type from various other species of 
Vespertilioy I shall class them here under the three sub-ge^^eric groups 
of Lasiurasy Murinay and Kerivoula, 


50. Lasiurus Pearsoni. 


Horsfield, Cat. — Blyth, Cat. 106. Noctulinia kmiwray Hodgson 
(in part). 

The HairY'Winoed Bat. 

« 

Descr, — Ears ovoid ; tragus rather long, nearly straight, acuie at the 
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tip ; m^le somewhat thick ; wing-membranes extend to the base of tho 
toes ; fur, above very soft, silky and long, brownish-gray, with a ferrugi- 
nous cast, and variegated with whitish hairs on tho head, neck, and 
shoulders ; the rest of the body above, with the base of the membrane, 
thighs, and interfenloral membrane, deep bay, or reddish-brown, with a 
few hairs of the same tint scattered over tho membrane, and projecting 
from its edge ; body, beneath gray, palest on the throat and breast ; 
membranes brown ; interfemoral membrane marked with transverse lines. 

Length, inches, of which tho tail is 1^ ; expanse 14 ; forearm 2J ; 
eai* ^ ; tragus -^^ths. 

Hodgson’s description of Noctulinia lasiura is as follows : “ Entire 
legs and caudal membrane clad in fur like the body, which is thick 
and woolly ; colour bright rusty above, sooty below, the hairs tipped witTl 
hoary.” 

This handsome bat has only, I believe, been procured at Darjeeling, 
where Hodgson says he took it near his own house, and whence also 
specimens were sent by Mr. Theobald. Mr. Blyth states that Hodgson 
sent specimens of the next species, Marina suillus^ under tho name of N, 
lasiura ; and I see that tliis is included by Ilorsfield in the list of new 
species sent by Hodgson from 8ikim, tliough not recorded in Gray’s 
Catalogue of his collection. 

Lasiurus has been considered chiefly an American group. 


Gen. Murina, Gray. 


Char , — Head and face somewhat lengthened, hairy j nostrils produced; 
ears large, with the outer margin folded ; tragus long, filiform, acute ; 
wing- membrane broad, united to the whole length of the outer toe; 


g 0 

interfemoral membrane and toes hairy ; canines small ; molars - — 


51. Murina suillus. 

VespertUio apud Temminck. — Blytii, Cat. 107. — N. fasiara, in part, 
Hodgson, and L, Pearsoni apud Blytii. 


The Pig Bat. 


Descr , — Fur long, woolly, bright- rufous, tho hairs whitish at the base ; 
abdomen isabelline. 

JLength, head and body, IJ to 2 inches; expanse 9-10; tail ; 
forearn»l^; tibia j\ths. 
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This curious bat obtained its specific name from the lengthencyl snoui 
It is chiefly an inhabitant of the Malayan archipelago, but has been sent 
from Daijeeling, where I also procured several examples. 

The next species has not usually been placed under this genus, being 
classed as a Kerivovla by Gray, and as a Nycticejua by Blyth, whilst 
Tomes considers it as belonging to that section of VespertUio^ in which 
he also classes the last species. As, however, I have retained VeapertUio 
for another group of true bats, I have preferred retaining this species 
under the generic name of one of its nearest affines, which, indeed, with 
some extended characters, might include all belonging to this section as 
understood by Tomes. 

52. Marina formosa. 

Vesperthiio apud Hodgson, J. A. S. IV. 700. — Kerivoida apud Gray, 
Cat. Hodgson’s Collection. — Nycticejiis Tickell% Blyth, Cat. 95. — N, 
isaheUinm apud Horsfield, Cat. — Figd. P. Z. 8. 1858, pi. XV. 

The Beautiful Bat. 


Descr , — Head conic ; face acute ; ear moderate ovoid, emarginate. 


. . . 4 , 6—6 

acute : incisors _ ; molars 

6 6-6 


fur thick and cottony ; above, bright 


soft ruddy yellow, pale yellowish beneath ; membranes yellow along the 
fingers, the rest brownish-black. 

Length, head and body, 2| inches ; tail 2; expanse 12J. Blyth gave 
the dimensions of N, Tickelli as total length 4| inches, of which the tail 
is 2J ; forearm 2|. 

This beautiful bat has been found both in Nepal and Sikim, in the 
Himalayas, and also in Central India, if Blyth be right in referring his 
V. Tickelli to this species. Tickell procured his specimens at Chybassa. 
I got one or two examples at Darjeeling. 


Gen. Kerivoula, Gray. 


GAor.— Face short, hairy; chaffron concave; muzzle narrow; ears 
broad, not very acute at tip ; tragus very long, narrow, and pointed ; 
two pair of upper incisors, the anterior the longest ; feet hairy above, 
half attached ; interfemoral ^membrane largo, pointed, somewhat haisry 
beneath ; tail long. 
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53. Eerivoula picta. 

Ywgtriilio apud Pallas. — Bltth, Cat. 109. — T. kerivoulay Bod- 

DAERT. 

The Painted Bat. 

Deacr , — Fur fine, woolly ; above, yellowish-red or golden-rufous ; 
beneath, less brilliant and more yellow ; wing-membranes, inky-black, 
wit]) rich orange stripes along the fingers, extending in indentations 
into the membrane. 

Lengthy inches, of which the tail is 1 expanse 10 ; forearm 
1-^ ; tibia -j^ths ; ears y^^ths. One measured, head and body 1 inch ; 
tail IJ j forearm ; tibia T^jtlis; expanse lOJ. 

This very beautiful bat, which, when disturbed in the daytime, looks 
more like a butterfly or moth than a bat, has been found over a great part 
of India, though nowhere common. I first obtained it at Madras, and 
subsequently on the Malabar coast. It has also been found in Bengal, in 
Dacca, where it is said not to be rare, and called the orange bat,” also 
in Ceylon, and in Burmah and Malayana. It conceals itself in the folded 
leaf of the plantain, and its Ceylonese name is properly, as Kelaart tells 
us, Kehdmulhcby meaning plantain hat, 

54. Eerivoula pallida. 

Blyth, Cat. 108. 

^ The Pale Painted Bat. 

Deacr , — Much larger than K, picta, with the woolly fur shorter, 
denser, and much paler in colouring; fulvous, with a slight ruddy 
or ferruginous cast, paler on the under parts ; the orange portion of 
the wings broader and less defined ; forearm 2 ; longest finger 3 ; 
expanse 11.” 

This bat was sent from Chybassa by Tickell. 

55. Eerivoula papillosa. 

VespirtUio ajind Temminck. — Tomes, P. Z. S. 1858. 

The Papillose Bat. 

Descr , — Fur fine, woolly, long, bicoloured ; above, dusky at the base, 
brown, with a^ rufous tinge at the tip ; beneath, dusky at base, yellowish- 
b]t>wn at tip. Interfemoral membrane margined with minute papilli. 

Length, head and body, 2 inches ; tail 2 ; forearm 1^ ; tibia ^^ths. 
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This bat, said to inhabit Java and Sumatra, has been sent toi£2ng1and 
both from Calcutta and Ceylon. 

Vesp, tenuis and V, Ilardwickii^ both from Java and Sumatra, are 
consicTored by Tomes to belong to this group 

Gen, Vespertilio L. (as restricted). 

f 

Cha/r, — Feet more or less free from the membrane ; the wings in 
some attached only as far as the ankles ; face short, hairy ; forehead 

somewhat convex ; ears moderate ; interfemoral membrane with only 

G G 

a few scattered hairs ; molars usually . 

4 6 — 6 

There are two groups indicated by Tomes, even in this limited generic 
division ; the first typified by T. mystacinusy the other by Y, tralatitiiis. 

Croup like F. mystacinm. 

56. Vespertilio caliginosus. 

Tomes, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 18G0, p. 60. 

The Moustachoed Bat. 

Desor . — Muzzle pointed, short; two tufts of hair projecting laterally 
like whiskers from the upper lip ; ear moderate, with a distinct round 
Jobe at the base, narrow at the tip ; tragus not quite half the length of 
the car, with an angular lobe at its base, barely bent outwards, not very 
acute ; feet small ; wing-membrane attached to the base of the outer toe ; 
fur, long, soft, rather silky ; above, the hairs black at the base, yellowish- 
chesnut at tip ; beneath, dead black at base, with a grayish-brown tip. 

Length, head and body, IJ inch; tail 1 ; forearm ; tibia 
expanse 83 , 

This bat was brought from some part of India by Captain 5oys. 

57. Vespertilio siligorensis, ' 

Hodgson apud Horsfield, Ann.. Mag. Nat, Hist. 1855, 102. 

The Tebai Bat. 

JDescr . — Muzzle pointed, with a moustache on the upper lip ; ears 
oval, slightly emarginate, and somewhat pointed ; tragus elongate, 
acute ; wing-membrane attached to the base of the toes ; fur, above 
uniform dark brown, paler below. • 
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Forearm tibia Mths. 

1 2 

From Siligoree in the Sikim Terai. 

58. Vespertilio daijelingensis. 

Hodgson, Ann. M|ig. Nat. Hist. 1855. 

The Darjeeling Bat. 

Deacr , — Very like the hist, differs in the ears being more emarginato, 
with a distinct lobe at their base ; tibia somewhat shorter ; upper fur 
darker colour, tipped with chesnut, and glossed. 

Tomes notices that this bat is exceedingly like V. mystacinus of Europe. 

The next group has received from Gray the name of Tralatitius. It 
has the feet wholly disengaged from the wing-membranes. 

59. Vespertilio Blythii. 

Tomes, P. Z. S. 1857, 53. 

Blytii’s Bat. 

Descr, — Ears ovoid, somewhat pointed, the ends sloping outwards ; 
tragus narrow*, tapering to a sub-acute point ; crown moderately ele- 
vated ; feet large, wholly disengaged ; tip of the tail free ; membrane 
naked; fur long; above, dark-brown at the root, the tip cinnamon- 
byown, brightest on the rump ; beneath, dark at the base, the terminal 
half brownish-white. 

Length, head and body, 2 1 inches; tail IJ; expanse 15; forearm 
.2y\ ; tibia |J-ths. 

This bat was found by Captain Boys at Nusseerabad, in Raj poo tana. 

60. Vespertilio adversus. 

Horsfield, Zool. Res. — Blyth, Cat. 110. 

The Malayan Bat. 

Deacr, — Ears straight, obtuse, curved backwards, with a small lobe 
at their base ; tragus straight, linear, blunt, half the length of the ear ; 
fur soft, silky, grayish-brown above, light-grayish beneath. Length, 

inches, of which the tail is 1 J ; expanse lOJ. 
oThis Malayan species of bat has been taken at Calcutta. It is also 
found iii Ceylon and Burmah. 
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Other eastern species of Yespertilio are V. Horsfiddiy^. (F. tiahtitiuij 
Horsfield) from, the Malayan peninsula and Java, belonging to the last 
group ; and F. trcdatitiua^ Temminck, which belongs to the myaULcinus 
group. 

Gen. Myotis, Gray. 


Cha/r , — Ears large, longer than the head, oval, distant ; tragus mode- 
rately long, slender, sickle-shaped ; face lengthened, somewhat denuded ; 
nostrils elongate ; upper lip pendulous on each side ; feet partljf free ; 
interfemoral membrane with distinct hairy bands beneath; molars 

6—0 


61. Myotis murinns. 


^ VeapertUio apud Geoffroy. — Blyth, Cat. 111. 

The Mouse-like Ba.t. 


Descr , — Fur long, smooth, reddish-brown above, dull or hoary white 
beneath. 

Length, head and body, 3 to 3^ inches ; expanse 15 ; tail 2 ; fore- 
arm, 

This European bat has been sent from Mussoorie by Captain Hutton. 


62. Myotis Theobaldi. 


Blyth, J. A. S. XXIV, 363, olim M, paUidiveinJl/nay Hodgson apud 
Blyth. 


Theobald's Mouse Bat. 


Descr . — Very close to M. pipistrellus of Europe, but differs by the 
much greater length of the fore-thumb ; above, dark dull brown, paler 
and more albescent beneath ; feet, very large ; same size as pipistreUua^ 
t.e., about 3 inches long ; tail 1 J ; expanse' 8. 

This bat was sent by Mr. Theobald from Kashmir, He found it in 
some limestone caves near Islamabad. 


63. Myotis parvipes. 

Blyth, J. A, S. XXII. 360, olim M, pipistrellus. 

The Small-footed Mouse Bat. ‘ 

Descr . — Characterized by the diminutive size of the foot, which is, with 
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claws scarcely inch ; much darker than the last, and thsLU pipiatrellits ; 
dimensions much the same. 

This hat, formerly considered by Blyth to be the same as the M, pipit- 
trdlua of Europe, was sent from Mussoorie by Captain Hutton. 

Hodgson has a M, pallidivmtrtSy not described, which may bo either 
of the above species. Blyth describes another, M, lepidut^ from Kandahar, 
and Jf. Berdmoreiy from Tenasserim. 

% 

It appears from Mr. Tomes* observations, that he looks on M, pipit- 
trdlm* 2 i& a Scotophilm^ of which it has, says he, the dentition, viz., 5 
molars only on each side. 

Gen. Plecotus, Geoffrey. 

GAar. — Ears very large, united at their base ; tragus large, elongated ; 

. r 5—5 5—5 

molars - — > or 
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64. Plecotus auritus. 

Vespertilio apud Linn^us. — Blyth, Cat. 114. — PI, homochrouty 
Hodgson. — P darjUingeiisis, Hodgson. 

The Lonq-eabed Bat. 

Deter , — Fur silky, short, uniform dull brown ; tail long, the tip 
alone free. 

Length, head and body, 1|-; expanse 10; tail IJ; forearm nearly 

; ear 1|. 

Hodgson considers that his homochrouty of which he gives a very 
ample description in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, is distinct from 
the European bat, but I see that it is considered identical. PI, darjUin- 
gmsity also considered distinct by Hodgson, is probably the same, for 
Major Sherwill sent a specimen from Darjeeling, which Blyth considered 
identical with the European species. 

Phe, timorentity Geoffroy, from Timor, and P, velatm from S. Ame- 
rica, are other recorded species. 

Gen. Barbastellus, Gray. 

Cha/r , — Ears large, connate at the base in front, triangular, emarginate 
on the outer margin, broad, concealing the back of the* head, hairy in 
the middle ; tragus broad at the base, narrow at the tip, and curved 
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outwardly; muzzle short, obtuse ; incisors 1; molars y;*butthe 

£r8t one very minute and concealed hy the gums, • 

65. Barbastellus commnniB. 

Gray. — Blyth, Cat. 115. — F. harhaatellusy Schreber. — B. Davhm- 
toni, Bell. 

^ The Barbastelle Bat. 

Deser. — Fur, above blackish-brown, the hairs fulvous at tlie tip ; ab- 
domen grayish-brown ; hairs fine, silky. 

^Length, head^ and body, 2 inches ; tail ly\ ; expanse 10^ ; fore- 
arm 1|. ^ 

This bat has been found in the Himalayas, at Mussoorie by Hutton, 
and in Nepal by Hodgson. 

V. kucomeluSy Riippell, from the coast of the Red Sea, and V. macrotis, 
Temminck, from Sumatra, are considered to belong to the present genus ; 
and there are others from America. 

The next bat has usually been placed among the N octUionincBy but 
erroneously so according to Blyth and others, who say that its affinities 
are with Myotia and Plerotns, 

Gen. Nyctophilus, Leach. 

Char . — A simple transverse nose-leaf; ears large, ovoid, united at 

their base as in Pheotus ; tragus short and broad ; wings as in Vesper- 

tilio ; incisors - ; molars Izil. 

6 5—5 

66. Nyctophilus Geoflfroyi. 

Leach, Lin. Trans. XIII. — Blyth, Cat. 116. 

, The Large-eared Leap Bat. 

J)escr , — Over the eyes, at the hind comer, a tuft of black hairs ; fur 
dark-brown above, long, thick, and soft ; throat and flanks brownish- 
white ; all the rest of the lower parts with the fur .black at the base, 
whitish at the tip. 

Length, head and body, 1 J to 2 inches ; tail ; expanse 9| ; fore- 
arm ear |th8. 

This bat, which has been found in Europe and Australia, was sent 
from Mussoorie by Hutton. 
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Obd. INSECTIVORA. 

Incisor teeth varions in number and almost always diflTcrent in the 
two jaws; no distinct canines in most; molai's with acuminated tuber- 
cles. Feet usually pentadactylous, plantigrade. 

The insectivorous mammals are mostly of small size, with short limbs, 
and some of them superficially much resemble the Rodents. IVfany live 
under ground, and most are nocturnal. They feed chidfly on insects. 
Some are torpid in winter in cold countries. “They are'" timid and un- 
obtrusive in their habits, and rather slow in their motions. The tail is 
variously developed. In running they place the entire sole of the foot 
upon the ground. 

The skull is of slight make and elongat'd form, the bones of the fac<^ 
and jaws being much produced, and the latter are weak. The distinct 
division of the teeth into sets is not apparent hero, and it is some- 
times difficult to say to which set particular teeth belong. There are 
usually eight teeth in front of each jaw, of which the outermost are re- 
garded by some as the canines, though often smaller than the others, no 
placental mammal having more than six incisors in each jaw. The orbit 
and temporal fossa are confounded in one cavity, except !ii Tupata. Tlie 
molar teeth are studded with sharp cusps or tubercles, for the purpose 
of breaking down the hard elytra of beetles, on which they chiefiy sub* 
sist. All have clavicles, and the number of ribs is largo. Tlie deciduous 
teAh of the moles and shrews are developed and disappear before birth. 
The stomach is 'perfectly simple ; and, except Tnjiaia, they have no 
cjecum. The brain and organs of sense closely resemble those of the 
Rodents. The mammfe are ventral and generally numerous. The testes 
pass periodically from the abdomen into a temporary scrotum. 

Insectivorous mammals are nearly confiii^l to tho old continent, none 
being found in South America, if we except the curious SoJeiiodon paror 
doxua of St. Domingo ; and only a few moles in North America. They 
are represented on that continent chiefly by small species of Did^lphya or 
Opossum, a marsupial animal. There are likewise none in Australia, 
bnt several marsupials resemble them so closely that, were it not for 
their special anatomical structure, they would undoubtedly be classed 
with them. 

Blainville lodks on the Insectivora as being intermediate between 
Bats and^he Edentata. Cuvier places them next the Bats, as do most 
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systematlsts ; Blyth t*emoves them to the end of the Camiyc^fa. This 
interrupts the series perhaps more than the generally adopted plan. 

• The Insectivorous mammals may be divided into TalpidcB^ or Moles j 
SoreddcBf Shrews; ErimceidoB^ Hedgehogs; and TupaiadcBy or Tree 
Shrews ; all of which have representatives in India. 

Fam. Talpid^ Moles. 

Body, hairy. Fore feet, large, fossorial, with large claws. External 
ears, none. Eyes, very minute. Tail, short or none. 

Moles are better known in Europe than in India, where they are only 
represented on the Eastern Himalayas, and the Khasia hills. The body 
is short and thick ; the legs shoi*t and strong, and the muzzle lengthened. 
The shoveMike hand of the mole is furnished with a curved prolongation 
of one of the carpal bones, called the falciform bone, which gives addi- 
tional strength to the hand. The structure of their fore feet is beautiftilly 
adapted for burrowing, being broad and furnished with strong large 
claws, supplied by very powerful muscles. The hind feet are compara- 
tively small and week. The eyes are very minute, and in some cases not 
discernible, the skin over them not being pierced. The tympanum of 
the ear is large, but there is no external ear, though the sense of hearing* 
is very acute. The hairs of their fur are set on vertically, and hence 
have no particular grain or direction, and can be smoothed down in any 
direction, so that in moving backwards in their nins, the hairs lie eqi^dly 
smooth as when advancing. Moles are quite subterraneous in their 
habits, being very rarely seen above ground. They live chiefly on worms 
and insects, to find which they burrow most extensively. They are found 
in Europe, Asia, North America, and a peculiar section in Africa. 


Gen, Talpa, Linnaeus. 


6 6 

Char, — Incisors, apparently - or ~ ; molar^ . 
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these the first false upper molars, and the outermost pair of lower in- 
cisors represent the canine teeth. Nose, lengthened, truncated at the*^ 
point. Eyes, very small, in some the integument not pierced. Tail, very 
short or wanting. Anterior feet turned outwards, with the toes con- 
nected or palmate, and with very strong claws. 

True moles are found in Europe and Asia, and, in our province^ are 
restricted to the South-east portion of the Himalayas. 
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67. Talpa micmra. 

Hodgson, J. A. S. X. 910, — Blyth, Cat. — T. cryptu/ra^'BurrEL . — Skull 
figd, J. A. S. XIX, 217. — Pariam^ Eepch. — Biyttrkaniyem^ Bhot 

The Short-tailed Mole. 

Descr , — Uniform velvet-black, with a silvery-gray gloss, iridescent 
when moist ; snout, nude \ feet and tail fleshy- white, the last very 
minute. 

Length, 4f to 5 inches ; tail, -^ths, sometimes less ; head alone, 1 1 ; 
palm with claws, j^ths. 

There is no perforation of the integument over the eye. There are 
three small upper prsamolars between the quasi-canine tooth and the** 
large scissor-toothed prsemolar, which Is much developed. Blyth states 
that Baijeeling specimens almost want the tail, but that those from 
Nepal have it. Some I procured at Daijeeling, however, had the tail 
well marked. 

This mole is not uncommon at Daijeeling, and many of the roads and 
pathways in the station are intersected by its runs, which often proceed 
•from the base of some mighty oak-tree to that of another. If these runs 
be broken down or holes made in them, they are generally repaired during 
the night. The moles do not appear to form mole-hills as in Europe. 
Th^ Lepchas do not know how to set mole-traps, and the few specimens 
I procured at Daijeeling were picked up early in the morning on the 
ground or in ditches. 

68. Talpa macmra. 

Hodgson, J. A. S. XXVII. 176. — Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. 82. 

The Long-tailed Mole. 

Deacr, — D&p slaty-blue, with canescent gloss, iridescent when wet. 
Tail cylindric, pretty well covered with soft hairs, which extend a little 
beyond the tip. 

Length, 4 inches ; tail (with the hair), ; head, ; palm, |ths. This 
species differs most conspicuously from the previous one by its long tail. 
It was procured in Sikim by Hodgson. 

Blylli has described Talpa leucura, from Sylhet and Tenasserim, dif- 
fering frofh micrura in only having two small prsemolars between the 
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upper canine and the sclsssor-tooth ; and the short tail iseolad an 
tniied with white hairs. A species from Japan, T. mogura, 18 descjibei 
by Temminck, and there are two in Europe, T, europcea, and T, cceca, oi 
Italy and Greece. 

A writer in the Bengal Sporting Review (the Rev. H. Baker) sus- 
pects the presence of moles on the Neelgherrj hills, having found muti- 
lated remains of what he took to be such. This conjecture has not to my 
knowledge been verified, and I much doubt their existence on those hills. 

In Condylura, a North American genus of moles, there is a peculiar 
star of moveable cartilaginous filaments at the end of the snout, and the 
tail is longer than in Talpa, The shrew-moles, Scalops^ also from North 
America, chiefly differ from true moles by their teeth. UrotrichvuB tal- 
poidea is a Japanese mole, with a moderate hairy tail ; and a second 
species of this genus has been quite recently discovered in Nortli America. 

The African or Cape moles, have been by some classed as a distinct 
group, ChryaochlorincB. They have two incisors above, and four below ; 
and their fur has a peculiar metallic lustre, hence called Golden Moles, 
They have no external ears nor eyes, and want the tail. 

Fam. SoRECiDiB, Shrews. 

Body, covered with soft hair. Eyes, small but distinct. External 
ears in most, generally small. Muzzle, elongated. Fore feet, of ordinary 
form. 

The Shrews comprise a largo number of small animals, which, from 
their general appearance and nocturnal habits, are popularly confounded 
with rats and mice. The two middle incisors above are large and hooked, 
the lower ones are slanting and lengthened, and these are followed by 
several smaller ones. There is a tuberculous tooth in the upper jaw, 
and three cuspidated molars in each jaw. The feet are pentadactylous, 
the toes well cloven, and the tail of moderate length, more or less naked, 
or thinly clad with hairs. The snout is lengthened, pointed, and very 
mobile. On each side of the body in certain species there is a gland 
under the skin surrounded by a circlet of short hairs, which secretes 
a fluid of the odour of musk. It exists in both sexes, and appears to be 
more developed at certain periods. During the day shrews remain con- 
cealed in drains or holes, dark outhouses, under boxes, mats, (kc., and 
those that dwell in forests, under stones or in holes under trees. At 
nightfall they sally forth, and hunt for their food, which is chiefly insects. 
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Shrews efe found over all the old continent. Several genera have beei 
formed of late, founded on some peculiarities of dentition, 

Gen, SoREX, Linnseus, as restricted. 

8yn. Pachywra, De Selys Longchamps.— ( 7rocw/wm, Waokbr. 

Char , — Upper front teeth large and strongly hooked, and much longer 
than their posterior spur j inferior incisors entire, or rarely so much as 
a trace of a serrated upper edge ; following those in the upper jaw are 
four teeth anterior to the scissor-tooth, the first large, the next two 
much smaller, the third exceeding the second, and the fourth diminutive. 
Teeth generally wholly white. Ear-conch very distinct. Tail thick 
and tapering, and furnished with a few long scattered hairs, which cer- 
tain species likewise exhibit upon the body. 

This genus includes the majority of those shrews that inhabit tropical 
countries. Some of them do not appear to be furnished with the musk- 
gland. 

69. Sores: cserulescens. 

Shaw. — Blyth, Cat. 244. — S. indievs^ gigantms and Sonneratii, Geop- 
FROY.— /S. myomrusy Gray, figd. Hardwicke, 111. Ind. Zool. — C/«ac- 
hflndar, H. — Sondeli, Can.— Musk -rat of Europeans. 

The Common Musk Shrew. 

Dqbct , — Of an uniform bluish- ash or pale gray colour, very slightly 
tinged with ferruginous, and most so on the hinder parts ; naked parts 
flesh-coloured. 

Length, head and body, 6 to 7 J inches; tail, 3 J to nearly 4. The skull 
of an adult male, according to Blyth, 1| ; caudal vertebrse, 24 in number. 

This appears to be the*common musk -rat of almost all India, fre- 
quenting houses at night, and hunting round rooms for cockroaches or 
any other insects, occasionally uttering a sharp, shrill cry. It wil 
not, however, refuse meat, for it is sometimes taken in rat-traps baited 
with meat. It is popularly believed in India that the musky odour 
emitted by this shrew is so volatile and penetrating, that f it pass over 
a corked bottle of wine or beer, it will infect the fluid within ; and 
certainly many bottles are met with in this country quite undrinkable 
from the musky^ odour. I much doubt, however, the possibility of in- 
fection in this way, and think it much more probable that the corks of 
such bottfes were impregnated previously to being used in bottling, and 
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in support of this I may state that 1 have never found thfej odotxr in 
English bottled liquor. I notice that Kelaart also scouts the idea of the 
scent passing through the bottles, but thinks that it may pass through 
a bad cork in the bottle. I think that ^this is not so probable as the 
former supposition. 

Horsfield, in his Oatalogue, considers S, hidima, vcl SonneraUi, Is. 
Geoffroy, as distinct from ccerulescem. Is. Geoffroy states that his S. 
Sonneratii is smaller than ccerulescenay and with the tail always one 
quarter of the entire length ; fur, ashy, washed with russet-brown, pale 
ashy below. From the Coromandel coast. I have followed Blyth and 
Tomes in joing this to ccBruleacem, 

70. Sores murinus. 

Linnaeus. — Blyth, Cat. 246.— & myomrus^ Pallas.— /ft Swinhceif 
and S, viridescenSf Blyth (olim). 

The Mouse-coloured Shrew. 

Descr, — Brownish, or dark brownish-gray above, grayish-brown be- 
neath, the fur longer and coarser than in ccenUescena ; ears, larger ; tail 
nearly equal in length to the body, rounded, thick at the base, nearly 
nude, with a few longish hairs scattered over it ; feet and tail, fleshy. 

Length of one, head and body, 5 inches ; tail, 3 ; but larger speci- 
mens are met with. 

This is the common large musk-rat of China, Burmah, and the 
Malayan countries, extending into Lower Bengal and Southern India, 
especially the Malabar coast, where it is said to be the common species, 
the bite of which is considered venomous by the natives. The musky 
odour of thb shrew is much less powerful than in ccerulescens, 

71. Sorez nemorivagas. 

Hodgson, Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. lY. 288. — Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
XV. 269. — S. murinua from Nepal, apud Horsfield 1 

The Nepal Wood Shrew. 

Descr, — Similar to /ft murinus^ but of stouter make, 'Jdth smaller 
ears ; legs, entirely nude ; a longer and more tetragonal tail j colour, 
sooty black, with a vague reddish smear, or shining rufescent-brown, 
paler beneath ; nude parts, fleshy-grey. 

Length of one, head and body, 3| inches ; taU, 2 j foot, f^ths. 
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TUs i^)ecies was formerly considered by Blytb to be the same as muri- 
nuSf but in bis Catalogue be places them separately. There are no speci- 
mens, however, of this shrew in the Calcutta Museum. It inhabits 
Nepal, only in woods and coppices, says Hodgson, not entering houses. 
In the late edition of the Catalogue of his Collection, he also gives it 
fin>m Sikim, and states that there are specimens in spirits in the India 
House Museum from the latter country. 

Sorex Grijffithi% Horsfield, is a nearly allied species to S. murw/us^ from 
the Abasia hills, distinguished, according to Tomes, by its large teeth, 
deep blackish-gray, glossy, and rather coarse fur, and by its small eai*s. 

Length, head and body, 5J inches; tail, 2y*,-ths. This ought to bo 
compared with Hodgson s species. 

72. Sorex serpentarios. 

Is. Geoffroy.— Blyth, Cat. 248. — S. haindianust Kelaart. 

The Rupesceet Shrew, 

Deacr. — ^Above, dusky-slate colour, with mfescent tips to jihe fur ; 
beneath, paler, with a faint rufous tinge about the breast ; ears, mode- 
rately large ; limbs, small ; tail, slender ; teeth, small. 

Length of one, head and body, 4 inches ; tail, 2^. Another, head 
a^d body, 4J ; tail, 2J ; foot, fjths. 

This musk-rat has been found, within our province, only in Southern 
India, but it is common in Ceylon, and extends into Southern Burmah 
and MerguL It has been taken on the Malabar coast, but is said to be 
more common on the east coast of Southern India, at about Tinnevolly. 
Kelaart, who calls it the c<5mmon godown musk-rat of Kandy, says that 
its odour is quite as offensive as that of camdescem, 

Blyth has described Sorex heterodon from the Elhasia hills, like 
serpentaHuSf but smaller and with stouter limbs. Ho elsewhere likens 
it to S. eoccatus. 

73. Sorex saturatior. 

Hodosok, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 2nd series, XVI. 110* 

The Dark-brown Shrew. 

/?C9cr.^--Colour, uniform deep brown inclining to blackish, with a very 
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alight rufeaceat shade ; fur, short, with an admixture of a few lengthened 
piles, when adpressed to the body smooth,, but reversed, somewhat 
harsh and rough ; tail, cylindrical, long, gradually tapering ; snouts, 
elongate, regularly attenuated ; ears, moderate, rounded. 

Length, head and body, 5 J inches ; tail, 3. 

This shrew is said to be nearly allied in habits and dimensions to 
S. Griffithii from the Khasia hills, the more lengthened and cylindrical 
tail forming the chief distinction. It was procured by Hodgson at 
Darjeeling in his fowl-house. 

74. Sorex Tytleri. 

Bjlvth, J. a. S. XXVIIL 285. 

The Dehra Shrew. 

Deacr, — Light rufescent sandy-brown, paler beneath ; unusually well 
clad even on the feet and tail, this last being covered with a shortish 
fur, having numerous long hairs intermixed ; form very robust ; basal 
% portion of tail very thick. 

Length, head and body, inches ; tail, 2J ; hind foot, Jths. 

This aiirew ia a native, according to Lieut.-Col. Tytler, of Dehra Doom 

76. Sorex niger. 

Elliot, MSS. — Horsfield, Cat. 147. — Blyth, Cat. 251. 

The Neelgiierry Wood Shrew. 

Descr, — Blackish-brown, with a rufescent shade on the upper parts ; 
abdomen, d\isky-grayish ; tail, equal in length to the body, gradually 
tapering to a point ; snout, much attenuated. 

Length, head and body, inches ; tail, 2J. ' 

This shrew is said to be quite a miniature of the Khasian S, Griffithii, 
but with a long and slender tail. It is tolerably common on the Neel- 
gheny hills, frequenting woods and gardens, especially about Cotacamund, 
and dead specimens are often found on the roads. I have seen it turned 
out from the hollow of an old tree. It has a very faint musky odour. 

76. Sorex leucops. 

Hodgson, Amn. Mag. Nat. Hist. New series, XVI. 111. 

The Long-tailed Shrew. 

Descr , — Of a uniform blackish-brown colour ; tail, very long,- slender. 
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exceeding in length the head and body, and terminating In a whitish tif 
of half an inch long. 

Length, head and body, 3 inches ; tail, 3 

This shrew is stated to be from Nepal. As a MSS. name, ntvicola, 
was also given it by Hodgson, it is to be presumed that he obtained it 
at a great elevation. 

77. Sorex soccatus. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. XV. 270.— Not of Cfal. J. N. H.— 
Blyth, J. a. S. XXIV. 30.— Cat. 249. 

The Hairy-footed Shrew. 

Descr. — Distinguished, according to Hodgson, by Its feet being clad 
with fur down to the nails, by its depressed head and tumid, bulging 
cheeks ; ears, large, exposed ; colour, a uniform sordid or brownish- 
slaty hue. 

Length, head and body, 3 J inches ; tail, 2 J ; foot, ||ths. 

Blyth states that it has a considerable resemblance to serpentariics, 
but is a good deal darker, with well-clad feet and tail, head and limbs 
proportionally larger; tail compressed towards the tip, which is fur- 
nished with a pencil tuft of stihish hairs. One measured, head ^nd 
body, 6 inches ; tail, 3. 

This species has been found in Nepal, Sikim, and also at Mussooiie. 
I jirocured it at Daijeeling. 

The remaining species of this section are of diminutive size. 

78. Sorex Hodgsoni. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXIV. 334. — ^Cat. 257. — aS^. apud Hodgson. 

The Nepal Pigmy-shrew. 

Deacr , — Uniform brown with a slight tinge of chesnut, and scarcely 
paler below /•feet and tail, distinctly furred, besides the usual scattered 
long hairs in the latter ; claws, whitish and conspicuous ; tail, brown 
above, pale beneath, tapering evenly throughout. 

Length, head and body, inch ; tail, 1 ; hind foot, Hodgson 
gives larger dimensions — head and body, nearly 2 ; tail, 1 ; foot, f ths. 

This little shrew has been found in Nepal and Sikim. Hodgson states 
tha^ it dwells in coppices and fields, rarely entering houses, and that it 
has no masky smell. 
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79. Som FerrotetL 

Dovibkot, Mag. Zool. 1843, pL 47. 

TThb Nbblgherbt Piomt-shekw. 

De»cr. — Back, deep blackish-brown; belly, pale; limbs and feet, brown ; 
palms and plantss clad with hairs ; ears large, conspicuous. 

Length, head and body, inch ; tail, -^ths. 

This minute shrew was first sent from the Neelgherries by M, 
Perrotet I have taken it there myself ; and have also seen what at the 
time I took for the same species in Mysore, at Madras, and at Jalna 
in the Deccan. Possibly other minute shrews occur in Southern India. 

80. Sorex micronyx. 

Blyth, J. a. S. XXIV. 338.— Cat. 25. 

The Small-clawed Piqmt-shbew. 

Deleft , — Claws very minute ; feet and tail, nearly nude ; fur, paler and 
more chesnut than any of the other small shrews, and more silvery beneath. 
Jjength, head and body, inch; tail, IJ ; hind foot, 

This species inhabits the Western Himalayas, having been procured 
in Kumaon and at Mussoorie, where many were picked up dead during 
a &11 of snow. 

The next species dififers from all the previous ones in having the teeth 
black, and Wagner makes it the type of his section^ Faradoxodon 
(8uppL IV. 605). 

81. Sorex melanodion. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXIY. 33.— Cat. 255. 

The Black-toothed Pigmy-shrew. 

Feacr. — Allied to S. Hodgsani ; colour an uniform fu^ous, scarcely 
paler below ; feet and tail nearly naked ; ears and snout livid ; claws 
white ; teeth, piceous, white-tipped. 

Length, head and body, Ig ; tail, ; hind foot, i^ths. 

A single specimen of this remarkable little shrew was obtained by 
Blyth frx>m a house in Calcutta. Blyth indicates two other Himalayan 
shrews, J. A. S. XXVIII. 255 ; and in the late edition of Hodgson’s 
Collection, are enumerated the following species not described^ — 
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Sifw 5. lumwff^rvs^ S. oKgwrui^ S* macrurus, -8* halo- 

8$rio$u8f and another, No. 94, withoat a specific nam^ which, in the 
copy sent me by that gentleman, is marked on MSS. as 8, tenuicauda. 
All these are from Daijeeling, but unfortunately skins of few of these 
appear to have been preserved. Besides those previously alluded to fix>m 
Ceylon, 8* /ermgineua and 8. morUanua, Kelaart ; 8. Kelaartif Blyth ; 
& purpriraacanSf Templeton ; and 8. Horajiddii, Tomes, are on record 
from Ceylon. Blyth has described 8, fidiginoavs and 8. nudipea from 
Tenasserim, and 8, atratua from the Khasia hills, the two latter species 
being pigmy shrews. The same naturalist has described S, albinua from 
China. A shrew from Central Asia, 8, puIchethtSf has been described 
by lichtenstein, which is said to have only two intermediate teeth, be- 
tween the upper incisors and the scissor-tooth, and has been made th9 
type of Diplamaaodon^ Brandt. Sorex a/ranma of Europe belongs to this 
group, and there are many from Africa, some of which are said to have 
only three intermediate teeth in place of four. 

Gen. SORICULUS, Blyth. 

Cha/r, — Teeth white, tipped with ferruginous or pitch-colour ; upper 
quasi-incisors much larger than their posterior spur (as in the last) ; the 
lower incisors with a single posterior spur, more or less rudimental ; of 
the four lateral intermediate teeth which follow the incisors, the first two 
eq^al, the third somewhat smaller, and the fourth minute ; tail, slender, 
tapering, inouse-like, with no scattered hairs on it ; ears concealed amid 
the fur; hind feet of ordinaijr form. 

One spedee only of this group occurs In the Himalayas. 

62 Soricnlus nigrescend. 

Coraira apud Gray. — Blyth, Cat. — 8. aiMmenaia, Hodgson apud Hors- 
FiELD, Cat-j/Sl aterrimua, Blyth. — 8. aoccatusy Hodgson, Cal. Jour. 
Nat. Hist. IV. 288. — Tcmg^ahiifigy Lepch. — Ting-zhing^ Bhot. 

The Mouse-tailed Shrew. 

Deacr. — Above dark-blackish, or blackish-brown, slightly tinged ru- 
fescent, and with a silvery cast in certain lights ; beneath, grayish-black ; 
snout long, regularly attenuated, with few lateral hairs ; body, abniptly 
teriuinat^ behind ; tail, slender, rigidly straight, naked, half as long as 
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the body ; felt and claws pale ; fur short, smooth, delicately »«ft, closely 


Length, head and body, 3^ inches; tail, ; hind foot, fths. 

This shrew is very common in Sikim, and also occurs in Nepal. I 
found many dead on the roads at Datjeeling without any apparent injury. 
Ihe 8dme has been noticed of the common shrew of England, and no 
satisfactory explanation has been given. An allied species from Ceylon 
has been named Corsvra newerorellia by Kelaarfc, which ought perhaps 
to occur on the Neelgherries. 

Gen. Crossopus, Wagner. 

Syn. Ilydrosorex^ Duvemoy. 

Cha/r , — The hind feet large and ciliated ; tail compressed and ciliated 
beneath towards its extremity ; otherwise as in the last. 

The water-shrew of Europe is the type of this division. 

83. Crossopus himalaicus. 

Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842, 261 . — Gong lagniyu^ Lepch. — 
Choopitsiy Bhot. 

The Himalayan Water-siirw* 


Descr , — Fur dark-brown or blackish above, somewhat paler beneath, 
and rusty-brown on the lower part of the throat and the middle of the 
belly ; fiir rather long, with scattered long white-tipped hairs ; a few on 
the sides, many on the rump and round the root of the tail ears vhry 
small, hairy, concealed ; tail long, slender, with a brush of hairs at the 
tip, and ciliated with rigid whitish hairs beneath ; feet distinctly ciliated ; 
claws very short ; whiskers elongate, brown. 

Length, head and body, 5 inches ; tail, ; hind foot nearly fths. 

•Another measured 6 inches; tail, 3J; hind-foot, ||ths, 

I procured this water-shrew at Darjeeling, from the Little Rungeet 
river, where it is said not to be uncommon, and its aquadc habits are 
well known to the natives, who distinguish it by a distinct name, signi- 
fying water-shrew. It is said to kill small fish, tadpoles, water-insects, 
dec. It is not recorded among Hodgson’s collections, though I imagine 
he must have procured it in Sikim, and probably one of his undescribed 
species may be referred to this. 

CrosBopus foduTiBy Pallas, is the well-known water-shrew of Eurppe ; 
and there are other species from North America and Japan. 
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Gen* CoESiRA, Gray. 

' Syn. AmphisoreXf Duvernoy. 

Cho/r , — Lower incisors distinctly serrated, with three or four points ; 

anterior point of upper incisors not prolonged beyond a level with its 

posterior spur ; the lateral small teeth following in the upper jaw are 

five, gradually diminiahiDg in size from the first backwards ; tail cylin- 
drical, not tapering, famished with a stiff brush at the tip; teeth tipped 
with ferruginous. 

84. Corsira alpina. 

Sorex apud Schinz. — S. cavdatm, Hodgson. — Blttii, Cat. 261. 

The Alpine Shrew. 

Descr . — ^Deep blackish-brown, very slightly rufescent in certain lights'; 
tail slender, nearly naked, very slightly attenuated, equal in length to 
the head and body ; compressed at the tip. 

Length, head and body 2^ inches ; tail 2J. 

Mr. Tomes has identified this species with the Alpine shrew of Europe, 
to which indeed Blyth had previously noted its close affinity. It has 
only been procured, I believe, from the neighbouidiood of Darjeeling. 

Sorex vulgaris, L., and S. pygmeem, Pallas, of Europe, belong to this 
group, and there are several American members of it, some of which, 
with a shorter tail, were named Brachysorex by Duvernoy, and others 
wi3h prominent ears, Otisorex, by Dekay. 

Sorex macropris, Blyth, from Ceylon, has been made the type of Fero- 
cuius by Kelaart. It has a thick tapering tail, strong feet, and cars 
almost concealed. It is of large size. 

The genus Myogalea (olim Mygale), or musk-rat, of which there are two 
species in Europe, is another genus of this family. They have long car- 
tilaginous snouts, a long scaly tail, and are aquatic in tlieir habits. 
Solmodon paradoxus of the West Indies, previously alluded to, has the 
habit of a large shrew, with a long naked tail, and is placed in the family 
by some naturalists. 

Earn. EniNACEiDiE, Hedgehogs. 

Back protected by spines or rigid bristles, with setre intermixed ; feet 
pentadactylous, not fossorial ; tail, very short or none. 

The body of the hedgehogs is short, thick, and stout, and the muzzle is 
less poin^ than in the other groups of this order. The cranium is said 
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to approach the form of that of some of the smaller Camiyova. They 
are only found in the old continent. 


Gen. Ekinaoeus, Linneeus. 


O Q 

(7Aar. — Dental formula, according to Owen, incisors f ; preemolars 

3^—3 


t — f j molars ? — ? ; total 36 teeth. 
2—2 3—3 


Upper middle incisors distant; 


lower ones procumbent; no canines; molars with the crown square, 
tuberculate ; snout, lengthened ; ears, moderate ; tail, very short ; body, 
densely covered with spines on the back and sides, with hairs and 
bristles beneath. 

The skin of the back is furnished with muscles which enable the 
rnimal to roll Itself into a ball, so as to present spines on every side. 
Hedgehogs hybemate in cold countries, but do not burrow, concealing 
themselves under leaves, in hollow trees, ditches, and under thick bushes. 
They feed chiefly on insects, also on slugs, frogs, mice, snakes, and eggs. 
They have even been accused of killing young leverets ; and are said at 
times to partake of vegetable food. They are nocturnal in their habits. 
The female produces as many as six, or seven young sometimes, at a birth. 


85. Erinaceus coUaxis. 


Gray, figd. Hardwicke, 111. Ind. ZooL — Blyth, Cat. 236. — Probably 
E, Grayii, Bennett. 

The North-Indian Hedgehog. 


Deacr , — Ears long ; spines Irregularly interwoven, apiculated with 
yellow, and ringed white and black ; or white on the basal half, and jet- 
black on the upper half, some with the base and tip black, white in the 
middle ; ears, and chin as far as the ears, white ; belly and feet pale brown. 

Length, 8 to 9 inches ; tail, -j^^ths. 

This hedgehog is found in the North-west Provinces of India, the 
Punjab, and Sindh. It is stated to occur in the Doab, t.s., between the 
Jumna and Ganges, but I have only seen it myself west of the Jumna, 
about Hansi and Hissar. Adams states that it is found in the Deccan, 
and also in the lower Himalayan ranges. Hutton, who observed it at 
Bhawalpore, states that their food consists of insects, chiefly of a small 
beetle of the genus Blapa ; also of lizards, snails, Ac.” ** They are,” 
says he, “remarkably tenacious of life, bearing long abstinence with 
apparent ease.” 
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86. Ermacens micropns. 

Blyth, J. a. S. XV. 171. — Oat. 237. — E, nudiventria, Horsfield. — 
B. coHariSf from Madras, apud Gray. 

The South-Tndian Hedgehoo. 

Descr * — Ears moderately large ; form somewhat elongated ; tail very 
short, concealed ; muzzle rather sharp ; feet and limbs very small ; head 
and ears nude, sooty colour ; belly very thinly clad with yellowish hairs ; 
spines ringed dark-brown and whitish, or whitish with a broad brown 
subterminal ring, tipped white. 

Length of one, about 6 inches. 

Wagner describes (Schreber, Suppl. II. 22) E, albiventria^ probably 
from India : “ abdomen and sides clad with white setae ; spines ringed 
white and yellowish-brown ; feet slender.” This is perhaps the same as 
our species. 

This hedgehog is stated to be found at Madras, and on the Neelgherries. 
Many years ago I procured one alive at Trichinopoly, which I gave to 
Mr. Walter Elliot, and I have reason to believe that this specimen is the 
^supposed E, ooUcvria from Madras, now in the British Museum. I never 
got another specimen from the Carnatic, yet it must be a denizen of the 
low jungles of the extreme South of India. It has also been obtained on 
the Neelgherries, and on the Western^ range of Gh^lts ; it is said not to 
be fare near the Missionary Station of Cottayam, inland from Cochin. 
It is probably one of the two species stated to be found in Ceylon. 

Bennett has described Erinacaus Grayiif from the Himalayas, tl\e 
spines yellowish-white, with a blackish ring in the upper half ; ears and 
lower jaw with white hairs ; head above brown, with some white hairs 
intermixed ; 6 inches long. The same naturalist has described E. apatan- 
giL8y from the Himalayas ; spines parallel to each other, white beneath, 
blackish abo\e ; those on the sides with a small yellow ring near the 
point ; ears and chin white ; 3 J inches long. This is probably the young 
of the former one, and perhaps both are referable to E, coUcms. Gray 
has ^also E* mentalii from India, the black-chinned hedgehog, not 
described. JBesides the well-known E, europceua of Europe, there aro 
described, E, cancoloTf Martin, from Asia Minor ; E. ckuritua, Pallas, 
froiq Central Asia ; and B, megalotia, Blyth, from Afghanistan, perhaps 
the same^as Pallas’s species ; and there are several from Africa. 
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The Tenrecs from Madagascar, CenteteSy Illiger, of wliicl^there are 
three or four species, have the body more elongated, the spines feebler, 
and they cannot roll themselves into a complete ball. Eckinogaky with 
one species, from Madagascar, is very closely allied to Erimceus, differ- 


ing chieRy in its dentition. 


Fara. TuPAiADiE. 

t 

4 

Incisors - ; the upper ones remote, the lower ones procumbent, with 


4 4 3 3 

the four middle ones longest ; prsemolars — ^ ; molars ; the lower 

4 — 4 3 — 3 


ones divided by a transverse groove and cuspidate ; muzzle attenuated, 
lengthened j ears oval, rather large ; feet pentadactylous ; tall long, 
densely clothed with hairs, somewhat distichous ; the hair of the body 
soft and glistening. 

The skull differa from that of other Insectivora, in having the bony 
orbit complete, and moreover they possess a small caecum. The tree- 
shrews, as they may be called, are diurnal in their habits, live on trees, 
which they climb well, and feed both on fruit and insects, which they 
hold in their paws like squirrels. The female has four mammae, but^ 
according to Cantor only produces one young at a birth. 


Gen. Tupaia, Raffles. 


Syn. Cladobates, F. CuviEii. — llylogah, Temminck. 

Cha/r . — Those of the family of which it is the only genus. Peculiar to 
South-Eastern Asia. 

87. Tupaia EUiotti. 


Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1849.— Blyth, Cat. 241. 

The Madras Tree-shrew. 


Descr , — Above pale rufcscent or reddish-brown, the hairs being grizzled 
red and brown ; chin, throat, breast, and lower parts yellowish-white ; 
which is continued in a narrow line along the underside of the tail. Head 
shorter than in T, tana or T, ferrugima ; nails nearly equal. 

Length of one, 14 inches ; of which the tail is 7J. Another measured, 
head and body, 8 inches ; tail, 9 ; head from muzzle to ear, 

This interesting addition to the Fauna of Southern India was made by 
Walter Elliott, Esq., who procured it on the hills west of Madras, the 
continuation of the Eastern Ghats. It* does not, however, appear tp be 
very common. ( 
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88. Tapaia pegnana. 

Lesson, Belanger, Voyage. — T. Bdangen^ Wagner. — 71 ferruginty 
var. Blyth, Cat 240. — Kalli tang-zhvtig. — Lepclu 

The Sikim Tree-shrew. 

Descr. — General hue a dusky greenish-brown, the hail’s being ringec 
brown and yellow; lower parts the same but lighter, and with a pale 
buff line ; a stripe from the throat to the vent, broadest between the 
forearms, and then narrowing ; ears livid red, with a few short hairs : 
palms and soles dark livid red ; nails fleshy. 

Length of one, head and body not quite 7 inches; tail CJ ; the hair 
one inch more; head to occipital ridge 2^; ear ^ths; foot IJ; hand 
about 1. Another measured, head and body 7^ inches, tail 7^. 

• The Burmese Twpaia was considered by Lesson and others sufficiently 
distinct from the Malayan ferruginea, of which Blyth, in his Catalogue, 
considers it to be only a variety. • My specimens differ somewhat from 
those from Arrakan, in having the lower parts much darker, and with 
the pale central line narrower; in the Burmese examples the whole chin, 
throat, and breast being buff. I obtained this tree-shrew at Darjeeling, 
being one of the very few novelties tha^ had escaped the notice of Mr. 
Hodgson. It frequents the zone from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, and was said by 
the natives to kill small birds, mice, <kc. In its colours as well as in size 
an3 general appearance, it wonderfully resembles Scinrus lolcriah; and I 
see in a note on these animals in the English edition of Cuvier, edited by 
Blyth, the statement that, “ it is remarkable that the squirrels of the 
same region have very similar fur, both in colour and texture.” 

As a sequel to the history of these animals, I may transcribe part of 
Cantoris account of the common Malayan species, T, ferrugmea. The 
natural food is mixed insectivorous and frugivorous. In confinement in- 
dividuals may be fed exclusively on either, though picferonce is evinced 
for insects ; and eggs, fish, and earth-worms arc equally relished. Their 
disposition is very restless, and their great agility enables them to perform 
the most extraordinary bounds in all directions, in which exercise they 
spend the day, till night sends them to sleep in their rudely constructed 
lairs in the highest branches of trees. . ' . . . The lateral 

raised lines of the palms and solos, the posterior part of the first phalanges, 
and the t&ird phalanx, which is wi4ened into a small soft disk, in fact all 
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the points which rest on the ground are studded with little transversely- 
curved ridges, or duplications similar to those observed under the toes of 
some Geckotidm^ which fully account for the precision, the aplomb, with 
which these animals perform the most astounding leaps from below, barely 
touching with their soles the point cPappui above. In a cage the Tuipaia 
will continue for hours vaulting from below, back-do wnwards, poise itself 
for an instant, continuing back-down wards under the hoiizontal roof, and 
regain the point of starting, and thus describe a circle, the diameter of 
which maybe three or four times the length of the animal, in far shorter 
time than is required for the description.** 

Besides the species referred to above, T» javanicay T, tana^ and T, 
murinay are on record, respectively from Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

There are two peculiar Eastern forms of Insectivora, which make some 
approach to Tupaia^ but cannot be included at present in this family, 
Btifoc&raia Lowiiy from Sumatra, has the tail scaly, but some long hairs at 
the tip arranged like the barbs of a feather. HylomySy with two species, 
8uUlu8 from Java, and Peguensisy Blyth,from Tenasserim, is stated to be 
intermediate between Tupaia and Sor$x. Macroacelides is an African 
form of uncertain position, but from its long hair, large eyes, and 
diurnal habits, makes some approach to the Tree-shrews. 
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Ord. carnivora. 


Ferjb normales, Gray. — Secundates, apud Blyth. 


Incisors, canines large, acuminate ; molars uniformly enamelled. 


with acute uneven crowns, and one or more of the hinder teeth tubercu- 
lated. Toes mostly cloven for a short distance, but with more or less 
membrane between them ; usually five in front and four behind. 

This order includes all those animals usually called beasts of prey. 
Their limbs are mostly adapted for rapid exercise, their muscular energy 
is great and their circulation and respiration rapid. They are not aJJ 
exclusively carnivorous, some living partly on vegetable food, and in these 
the tuberculated teeth exceed the cutting ones in extent. The incisors are 
of small or moderate size, and cutting, the outer pair always the largest, 
and medial the smallest, especially in the upper jaw. The canines are 
stout and separated. The molars graduate from trenchant to tuberculate. 
The teeth of the lower jaw pass within those of the upper. One of the 
molar teeth, which exceeds the rest in size, is furnished with a sharp 
cutting edge, and is the scissor-tooth ” of some naturalists, the flesh- 
tooth,” “la camassidre” of F. Cuvier. According to Owen, the typical 


4 4 3 3 

nujpber of prmmolars is, - — - ; of molars, -g — g ; but they vary in the 


different families. 

The cranium is characterized by the shortening of the bones of the faee 
and the smallness of the posterior aspect. A strong occipital crest sepa- 
rates it fix)m the anterior portion of the skull. A large median crest exists 
in many, to afford a strong and extended surface of attachment to the 
powerful temporal muscles. The orbit and large temporal fossa are con- 
founded in oije great excavation. The zygomatic arch is perfect and of 
great size. The nasal bones are small. The ascending ramus of the 
lower jaw is large, and is articulated by a hinge joint, which confines the 
motion to a perpendicular one. In some there is a long process in the in- 
ternal surface of the cranium, separating the cerebrum from the cerebellum. 
The clavicle is absent or rudimentary, except in the Bears, and perfect in 
none. The sternum is usually well developed longitudinally. The two 
bon^ of ^e forearm are distinct. 

The stomach is simple ; the intestinal canal short ; and there is a small 
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cascum in some, but totally wanting in others. The liver is usually deeply 
lobed, especially in the Cat tribe. The cerebellum is almost wholly un- 
covered, but the optic thalami are concealed. The organ of hearing is 
well developed, and the organ of smell extensive ; the upper and lower 
turbinated bones being complicated, and covered by pituitary membrane. 
The tongue of the Cat and Civet tribe is rough, with homy papillae. 
There is a scrotum in some ; the penis is sheathed and turned backwards 
in some ; it contains a bone in most (except the Hyeenas), and in many 
the female clitoris also has one. The uterus is two-horned. The teats 
are abdominal, and vary from four to ten in number. ' 

Many possess peculiar organs, secreting an odorous or fetid substance, 
^ some round the anus ; in others between the anus and the tail ; in a 
few between the anus and the genital organs. 

In the most active of the order, the bones of the hands and feet are so 
connected with those above them, as to form a continuous line with them, 
and the animal rests upon the points of the toes; these are called Digiti- 
grade. In others, a portion of the sole of the hind feet is applied to the 
ground in walking, hence called Semi-jdantigrade; whilst in others, the 
hands and feet are so united with the bones above them that the animal 
bears upon its palms and soles, and are hence called Plantigrade. Certain 
aquatic species (the Seals) have all the feet short, and expanded into 
broad webbed paddles. These are called Pinnigrade ; and they approach 
the Bears in various parts of their anatomy. 

In conformity with these distinctions the Carnivora are here divided into 
the tribes Fhntigradaj Suh-plantigrada, Diyitigrada, and Pinnigrada. 

Tribe Plantigrada. 

Walk on the whole sole of the foot. Five toes to each foot. No csBCum. 

Most are nocturnal in their habits and of slow action ; and those which 
inhabit cold countries hyberaate. This tribe comprises the family of the 
Bears. Cuvier remarks, that in the absence of the ciecum, their slow 
and nocturnal habits, &c., they resemble Insectivora, which they likewise 
do in their plantigrade motion. 

Fam. Ursidje. 

; molars 

< 3- 3. 

Two tuberculated teeth on each side in the upper jaw ; one or two in the 


Incisors normally 


4—4 

canines ; prsemolai’s - — - 

1 — 1 4 — 4 
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lower jaiwf Scissor-tooth nearly resembling the tuborculato. Soles of the 
feet usually devoid of hair ; ears small ; snout lengthened ; tail usually 
vary short. 

Bears are mostly large, heavy animals, strictly plantigrade in their 
walk, and their body covered with long and shaggy hair. Their claws 
are adapted for digging, being long and stout, and they are mostly expert 
climbers. Many live almost entirely on fruits and roots, and other vege- 
table diet ; others much on insects, larvae, honey &c . ; a few are more 
carnivorous in their habits. They conceal themselves in the daytime in 
caves, holes of trees, and thickets. 

Gen. Ursus, Linnseus. 

Teeth as in the characters of the family. The false molars small, often 
deciduous ; the penultimate lower tuberculate tooth very large ; scissor- 
tooth with a flat tuberculated crown ; snout produced, the cartilage 
mobile, truncated in front ; ears small, erect, rounded ; tail very short ; 
mammae six, four ventral and two pectoral ; feet with very strong claws. 

Beam are found in both continents. Their cylindrical bones are nearer 
those of man than those of most animals ; the femur, especially, closely 
approximates the same bone in the human skeleton ; and hence the faculty 
possessed by bears of standing erect, and of dancing. The sole of the foot, 
as is well known to sportsmen, leaves a mark not unlike that of the human 
foc^. There are three species in our province, two of which are Himalayan. 

Bears have been subdivided of late into several sub-genera. 

89. Ursus isabellinus. 

Horspield. — Blyth, Cat, 224. — U, syrlacusy ILmiVRicu 'i Ba/tf ka 
rich^ or Bfialu, H. — Ilarput, in Kashmir. — Drin-moTy in Ladak. Snow 
bear — Brown bear — Bed, yellow, gray, and silver Bear, of sijortsmen. 

• The Brown Bear. 

Besc , — Of layge size, general colour isabelline or yellowish-brown. In 
winter and spring the fur is long and shaggy, in some inclining to silvery- 
gray, in others to reddish-brown ; the hair is thinner and darker in 
summer as the season advances ; and in autumn the under fur has mostly 
disappeared, and^a white collar on the chest is then very apparent. The 
cu^ show this collar distinctly. The. females are said to be somewhat 
lighter in^colour than males. 
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A moderate-sized one measured 7 feet 6 inches in length;^ and was 
above 3 feet in height. 

This fine bear belongs to restricted TIrsm of some writers, being of 
the same type as the brown bear of Europe. The claws are less powerful 
than in the other groups, straight and obtuse. It is supposed by some 
to be identical with the Syrian bear. It is found only on the Himalayas, 
and at great elevations in summer, close to the snow. In autumn they 
descend lower, coming into the forests to feed on various fruit, seeds, 
acorns, hips of rose-bushes, &c., and often coming close to villages to 
plunder apples, walnuts, apricots, buck- wheat, (fee. Their usual food in 
spring and summer is grass and roots. They also feed on various insects, 
and are seen turning over stones to look for scorpions (it is said) and 
insects that harbour in such places. In winter they retreat to caves, 
remaining in a state of semi* torpidity, issuing forth in March and April. 
Occasionally they are said to kill sheep or goats, often wantonly appa- 
rently, as they do not feed on them. They litter in April and May, the 
female having generally two cubs. If taken young, they are very easily 
domesticated. This bear does not climb trees well. They abound par- 
ticularly in the N. W. Himalayas, and in the mountains round Kashmir. 
Many are killed every year by sportsmen. 

To this divisioiwbelong the Brown bear of Europe, TJ, arctos, L., of 
which I see it surmised (Nat. Hist. Keview, 1865, pt, I.) that our species 
is only a well-marked variety or race ; the Black bear of N. America, 27. 
cmericanm ; and the huge Grisly bear of the Rocky Mountains, U, ferox. 

The next group has been named Helarctos^ or Sun bears. They are 
found on mountains in India and Malayana. The claws are larger and 
more curved than in restricted Urma, 

90. Ursos tibetanns. 

F. Cuvier, Mammif pi. 56, — Blyth, Cat. 225. — 27. ttyrquatus^ 
ScHiNZ. — U, ferox apud Robinsok, Acc. of Assam. — BhaLu^TL, — Bhalak, 
Beng. — Thonif Bhot. — Sona, Lepch. 

The Himalayan Black Bear. 

JDescr, — Black, the lower lip white, also a large crescentric mark on 
the breast, sending up a branch on each side in front of the shoulder. 
Of moderate size. Neck thick ; head flattened ; forehead and muzzle 
being almost on a straight line ; ears rather large ; body comp^t ; limbs 
thick and clumsy. 
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This btar is only found, within our province, on the Himalayas, but 
it is also found in the hill- ranges at Assam. Its specific name is un- 
fortunate, since it is rare in Thibet. In summer it is generally found at a 
considerable elevation, 9 to 1 2,000 feet or so, and often close to snow ; but 
in winter it descends to 5,000 feet, and even lower sometimes. It lives 
chiefly on fruits £md roots, apricots, walnuts, apples, currants, &c , also on 
various grains, barley, Indian com, buck- wheat, &c. ; and in winter 
chiefly feeds on various acoms, climbing the oak-trees and breaking down 
the branches ; and it is not uncommon to find one early in the morning in 
an oak-tree, close to some dwelling-house or village. Occasionally, when 
urged by hunger, they will destroy the crops of barley, buck-wheat, <kc., 
in broad daylight, also the cucumbers and pumpkins planted close to the 
villages, and trailing over the huts. They are very fond of honey, aJd 
occasionally pull down the honey from the hives kept by the hill people, 
and built into their huts. Now and then they will kill sheep, goats, &c., 
and are said occasionally to eat flesh. They often visit the village mill, 
licking up the remnants of flour. During the daytime they take shelter 
in the interior of some decayed tree, or among rocks, occasionally in 
some thick clump of trees. The female brings forth her young, generally 
two in number, in some den or cave among rocks. 

This bear has bad eyesight, but great power of smeU, and if approached 
from windward is sure to take alarm. A wounded bear will sometimes 
slow fight, but in general it tries to escape. It is said sometimes to coil 
itself into the form of a ball, and thus roll down steep hills, if frightened 
or wounded. If met suddenly where there is no means of escape, it will 
attack man at once ; and, curious to say, it always mauls the face, some 
times taking off most of the hairy scalp and frightfully disfiguring the un 
fortunate suflerer. There are few villages in the interior, where one oi 
more individuals thus mutilated are not to be be met with. It has been 
noticed thaii if caught in a noose or snare, if they cannot break it by 
force, they never have the intelligence to bite the rope in two, but 
remain till they die or are killed. In captivity this bear, if taken young, 
is very quiet and playful, but is not so docile as the next species. Like 
others of its kind, it is fond of sucking its own or its neighbour’s paws. 
An imperfect skin of a bear from Thibet, termed the “ Blue bear,” was 
p^nounced b/ Blyth to be a variety of Tibetanu$, The fur was softer 
and longer than in the ordinary race, black with hoary tips, which im- 
part a very characteristic appearance. 
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mala/ycmus is a very closely allied species of 'bear, inhabiting 
Butmah, Arrakan, the Malayan peninsula, and some of the islands j whilst 
U, euryspUm of Borneo, is looked on as only a variety of Malayomis, 

The next species differs a good deal in its type and has been named 
Melurma by Meyer, Prochilus by Illiger. The claws are very large and 
powerful, the snout very much elongated and mobile, and there are only 
4 incisors in the upper jaw. 

91. Ursus labiatns. 

Blainvillk — Blyth, Cat. 227, — Elliot, Cat. 14. — Bradypusursinus, 
Shaw. — Figd. F. Cuvier, Mamm. III. 57. — Melwram lyhicuSy Meyer. — 
H. Rich oTliinchy H. in south of India. — Rihsha^ Sanscr . — Amaily 
Mahr. — i^^ii^WjTel . — Kaddiov Karadii Can. — Yerid^ of Gonds, — Bcmna, 
of the Coles. — Sloth bear of some. 

The Indian Black Bear. 

Bescr* — Black, hair very long and shaggy ; muzzle and tip of feet dirty 
white or yellowish ; a white crescentic, or V shaped mark on the breast. 

Length about 5 J feet ; height nearly 3 feet ; tail about 7 or 8 inches. 

This bear is found throughout India and Ceylon, from Cape Comorin 
to the Ganges, chiefly in the hilly and jungly districts. There never appear 
to be more than 4 incisors in the upper jaw. Bears are very abundant in 
some parts of the peninsula, where forest and jungle occur and the hiUs 
are rugged and rocky, and especially, as is the case in the Northern Cir- 
cars, from Goomsoor southwards, and in various i)arts of Central India 
likewise, there are many hills formed of huge decomposed masses of granite 
simulating boulders (and indeed popularly called so), which have number- 
less natural caverns and recesses that suit these animals so well . They ascend 
the top of the Neelgherries and other high ranges of mountains in spring 
to feed, especially on the largo larvse of a huge longicom beetle, that issues 
from the ground in great numbers lateronj and which larvsD the bear sucks 
out of the ground, having first found the spot and scraped away some of 
the top earth. Bears are at times dangerous when met in the woods, and 
in the Vindhian range of mountains, near Mhow, where they are very 
abundant, woodcutters are very often attacked by them without any pro- 
vocation, and sadly mauled or killed. Tick ell mentions the ^me occurrence 
in other parts of India, but attributes it to the bears having their ctibs 
with them at the time. Mr. W. Elliot, in his Catalogue, says, T?fieir food 
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seems to^fce bJack ants, termites, beetles, fruit, particularly the seeds of 
Cassia fistula, of the date tree, honey, &c. When pursued they carry 
their cubs on their backs. In 1833 a bear was chased and killed, having 
carried her two cubs in this way for nearly three miles. It appears to be a 
long-lived animal ; instances are known of their living in captivity for 40 
years.” Had Mr. Elliot lived in parts of Central India, he would have 
learned that there is no fruit* the Bear enjoys more than that of the 
Mohwsi (Bctssia latifolia), which falls in such profusion during the night, 
and the early sportsman is sure to find the bears engaged in their pleasant 
repast under some of these trees. 

I have abridged from TickelFs admirable account of this animal the 
subsequent observations : — ‘‘ The power of suction in the bear as well as of 
propelling wind from its mouth is very great. It is by this means it Ts 
enabled to procure its common food of white ants and larvro with ease. 
On arriving at an ant-hill, the bear scrapes away with the fore-feet until 
he reaches the large combs at the bottom of the galleries. He then with 
violent puffs dissipates the dust and crumbled particles of the nest, and 
sucks out the inhabitants of the comb by such forcible inhalations as to be 
heard at two hundred yards^ distance or more. Large larvoe are in this way 
sucked out from great depths under the soil. Where bears abound, their 
vicinity may be readily known by numbers of these uprooted ants* nests 
and excavations, in which the marks of their claws are plainly visible. 
Tllfey occasionally rob birds* nests and devour the eggs. In running the 
bear moves in a rough canter, shaking up and down, but gets with great 
speed over very bad gound, regardless of tumbles down the rough places. 
The sucking of the paw accompanied by a drumming noise when at rest, 
and especially after meals, is common to all bears, and during the heat of 
the day they may often be heard pufiing and humming far down in caverns 
and fissures of rocks.** The cause of this has often been speculated on, but 
Tickell imagines that it is merely a habit peculiar to it, and he states 
“that they are just as fond of sucking their neighbour*s paws, or the 
. hands of any person, as their own paws.** 

They go with young about seven months, and generally bring forth two, 
at various times, but most usually about December and January. When 
taken young they are capable of being most thoroughly tamed, and will 
then partake of*lany kind of food. They are very commonly led about to 

t" 

* It is properly only the sweet fleshy flower that falls oflf, not the fruit, as popularly called. 
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perform various antics. Their pursuit is a favourite sport among Europeans 
in India, and now and then a daring sportsman gets mauled severely by a 
wounded bear, whilst many others have had a narrow escape of a close 
embrace of their grisly foe. In the extreme south of India, among the 
Polygars of the hDls, bears used to be hunted by strong fierce dogs, and 
when held at bay by them, the native sportsmen each thrust a long bamboo 
loaded with strong birdlime into the shaggy coat of their quarry, and thus 
firmly held their struggling prey ; this practice I understand has of 
of late years almost fallen into disuse.” 

The huge Polar bear, U. rrmritimuay L., is the type of Thalarctoa of 
Gray. There are some bears on the Andes in South America. 

The only other form belonging to the Bears which inhabits our province 
is’ the following remarkable animal, and which difiers sufficiently to have 
been classed by Gray in a sub-family, Ailurina, 


Gen. Ailurus, F. Cuvier. 


GAor.— Incisors 


6 . 

6 ^ 


molars 


6—5 

6 — 6 * 


The crowns of the posterior molars 


ftirnished with salient but truncated tubercles ; head sub-globose, broad ; 
cheeks tumid ; ears short, acute, distant, hairy ; eyes well in front near 
the nose ; tail equal to the body, cylindiic, with long spreading hair; soles 
clad with fine down ] claws falcate, compressed, sharp, partly retractile. 

This curious genus has been considered to have points of resemblance 
to Badgers and Racoons, and also to C^colepteSy and by some even has 
been compared in external appearance with certain Lemurs ; but there is 
no doubt that its nearest affinities are with the Bears, whilst it has one 
or two points of affinity with the FelincB or ViverriruBt viz., its semi- 
retractile talons, and the structure of its genital organs. There is only 
one known species. 


92. Ailuros folgens. 


F. Cuvier, Mamm III. pi. 52. — Blyth, Cat. 219.-r-HARDWiCKE, Lin. 
Trans.XV. 161. — A, ocAreweus, Hodgson. — Wdh^ of Nepal.— ITdA-cfonia, 
Bhot. — Sv/nnam or Suk-nam^ Lepch . — Negalya ponya^ of the Nepalese. 


The Red Cat-bear. 


Descr , — Above deep ochreous-red ; head and tail paler, and somewhat 
fulvous, displayed on the tail in rings ; face, chin, and ears within white; 
ears externally, all the lower surfisuje and the entire limbs and tip of tail 
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jet-black jp from the eye to the gape a broad vertical line of ochreous-red 
blending with the dark lower surface j moustache white ; muzzle black. 

Length of head and body 22 inches ; tail 16 ; height about 9 inches ; 
weight 8 lb. 

This very curious and richly-coloured animal is a denizen of the south- 
eastern Himalayas, having only been taken in Nepal and Sikim. It is 
stated to be found from 7,000 feet up to 12,000 feet or so. General 
Hardwicke was the first to discover this animal, but his description was 
not published till after F. Cuvier had described it from a specimen 
sent to Paris by M. Duvancel. Hodgson has given a full account of it, 
from which I extract the following observations : — “ The Wdh is a 
vegetivorous climber, breeding and feeding chiefly on the ground, and 
having its retreat in holes and clefts of rock. It eats fruits, roots, sprouts 
of bamboo, acorns, &c. ; also, it is said, eggs and young birds ; also milk 
and ghee, which it is said to purloin occasionally from the villages. They 
feed morning and evening, and sleep much in the day. They are excel- 
lent climbers, but on the ground move rather awkwardly and slowly. 
Their senses all appear somewhat blunt, and they are easily captured. 
In captivity they are placid and inoffensive, docile and silent, and shortly 
after being taken they may be suffered to go abroad. They prefer rice 
and milk to all other food, refusing animal food, and they are free from 
all offensive odour. They drink .by lapping with the tongue, piss and 
sjAt like cats when angered, and now and then utter a short deep grunt 
like a young bear. The female brings forth two young in spring. They 
usually sleep on the side, and rolled into a ball, the head concealed by 
the bushy tail.'' 

It is not very common now about Daijeeling. The Lepchas there say 
that it feeds a good deal on insects and larvce, which it scratches out of 
the ground. A friend of mine watched a pair seated high up in a lofty 
tree. They>were making the most unearthly ci-ies, he assured me, he 
ever heard. It was evidently the pairing season. 

Hodgson states that one he examined had^l4 ribs and dorsal vertebra, 
another 15; the radius and ulna are distinct and nearly equal in size, 
and the tibia and fibula also distinct. There is no clavicle : altogether 
the skeleton was sufficiently ursine. The tongue is rather rough ; the 
stomach is senficircular, and the intestinal canal nearly five times the 
length qf the body. There are no anal glands ; the penis is as in Felis 
or Viverra ; and the female has eight mammae. 
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Other animals placed in this family, but classed in iv separate nxih- 
£amUj,Frocyonince by Gray, are the Racoons of North America, Procym ; 
the Coatimoodis {l^asua), from the warmer parts of the same continent, 
and the Kinkajou or Potto, Gercoleptes, from South America. This last 
very curious animal has a long prehensile tail, an extensile tongue, and 
the flesh >tooth tuberculated. The Racoons have three pointed false molars 
above, and three tuberculated molars. They have a moderately long tail, 
and live chiefly on animal food, eggs, &c. The Coatimondis have longer 
tails and sharper snouts than Racoons, and their feet are semi-palmate, 
but they have similar dentition, and live on worms, slugs, small animals, 
and birds' ©ggs, &c. 

The animals next in succession do not quite bring the heel to the 
ground in walking, though they often rest on it, and they constitute the 

Tribe Semi-plantiqrada, of Blyth. 

They form part of the Plantigrada of Cuvier, and part also of his 
Digitigrada, and may be divided into Melidce or BadgeiTji, and their aflines ; 
and Muatelidm or Weasels and Martens ; with a sub-family for the Otters, 
Lutrince, Blyth, in his Catalogue, classes them in three sub-families of 
one great family, MmtelidcB. None of them have more than one true molar 
above, and another below, which, however, vary much in development, 
and the flesh-tooth is most marked in those in which the tuberculate is 
least developed, and vice versd. The great and small intestines differ little 
in calibre, and many of them can diffuse at will a disgusting stench. 

MelididuE, Badger-like animals. 

Molars 4, or sometimes 5 above, 4, 5, or G in each side in the lower 
jaw, only one true tuberculated tooth on each side in th^ upper jaw ; 
prseraolars compressed and cutting ; the flesh- tooth usually with a large 
blunt tubercle on the inside ; ears small, or rudimentary j anterior feet 
with large claws, fossorial in some. 

The Badgers and their aflines differ from the Weasels and Martens by 
their heavy fonn, stout limbs, and more inactive gait, by their decidedly 
fossorial claws (in some), and their harsh coarse hair ; and in this group are 
comprised most of those animals that have the power of diffusing a fetid 
stench. They are, moreover, entirely ground animals. They ordinarily 
erect their tail, and most of thorn are more or less striped longitSdinally. 
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There are three representatives of this group in India. 

Gen. Arctonyx, F. Cuvier. 

Char , — Incisors ~ ; molars or 1^^. Dentition in general like 
6 4 — 4 5 — 5 

that of GtUo or Meks, Incisors of moderate size, bluntish, in a regular 
curve, vertical in the upper jaw, inclined outwards in the lower one. 
Canines large and strong, and stout at the base ; molars compressed ; 
feet plantigrade, pentadactylous, claws strong, compressed, fos.sorial ; 
claw of the index finger greatly exceeding the others in size. Tail 
short, attenuated, with rough hairs. Habit that of the Badger, but 
still more robust. Snout somewhat lengthened. 


93. Arctonyx collaris. 

Cuvier, Mamm. III. t. GO. — Blyth, Cat. 212. — apud Guay. 
— Hardwicke, 111. Ind. Zool. I. pi. VI. — A. isonyxy Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
1856, pi. 4 . — BhaburSooTy H., i.e. Bear-pig. 

The Hog-badger. 


Descr, — Upper parts with the head, throat, and breast yellowish-white, 
more or less grizzled ; nape of neck, a narrow band across the breast, 
anterior portion of abdomen, and the extremities, deep blackish-brown ; 
there is likewise a brown band from the middle of the upper lip, gradually 
widening posteriorly and including the eyes and ears ; and another smaller 
and narrower band arising from the lower lip, passing through the cheek 
and uniting with the former on the neck. 

Length from snout, to root of tail 25 inches ; tail 7 ; height at the 
rump, 1 foot. 

This very curious hog-badger has been found within our province in 
the Nepal and Sikim Terais, and also I believe in parts of Eastern Bengal. 
Its chief localities, however, would appear to be still further east in 
Assam, Sylhot, Arrakan, <fec. Hodgson considered the one to be found 
in the Terai to differ ; but this opinion has not been upheld. 

It is stated to pass the greater part of the day in profound sleep, but to 
become active at the approach of night \ its gait is heavy and slow, and 
it x%adily supports itself erect on the hind feet, having much general re- 
semblance to bears. One kept in captivity preferred fruit, plantains, <kc., 
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as food, and refused all kinds of meat. Another wotdd eat meal^ fish, 
and used to burrow and grope under the walls of the bungalow for worms 
and shells.* 

Evans found on dissection, the tongue large, broad, and soft j the stomach 
simple, no csecum, 5 lobes to the liver. There was a caudal pouch directly 
under the origin of the tail (as in the Badger) secreting a brown unctuous 
matter like the wax of the ear. Blyth described a second species, 
A. tascoides, from Sylhet and Assam ,much smaller than the last, and 
with a longer and finer coat. 

One of the earliest figures of this animal is to be found in the well- 
known Bewick’s Quadrupeds. 

Gen. Mellivora, Storr. 

Syn. RateluSf Bennett. — Ursitaxm^ Hodgson. 

Char, — Molars ; 2 false molars above and 3 below ; the tuber- 

culate tooth in the upper jaw transverse, smaller than the flesh-tooth ; 
the lower flesh-tooth with the edge sharp, tricuspidate ; the upper one 
has the anterior and inner tubercles conical ; no external ear j only a 
cutaneous border round the external auditory meatus ; head rather short j 
feet short ; tail very short ; hair long, rigid ; anterior claws very strong. 

This is another form very nearly allied to the Badgers in general appear- 
ance, but still more ursine in its short tail and habit. It was founded m 
an African animal, the Cape or Honey Batel, so very similar that it is 
only lately that they have been allowed to be distinct. The female has 
four teats. The male genital organ is bony and spirally annulated On each 
side of the anus there is a hollow gland with a distinct tubular canal 
opening by a round pore on the caudal margin. Each gland is large 
enough to contain a walnut, and the secretion is dark, thick, and fetid. 

94. Mellivora indica' 

JJram apud Shaw. — Hardwicke, Linn. Tran. IX. 115, with figure. — 
Ursitaama inav/ritua^ Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 60, with figure. — Ratdua 
indicmy Schinz, — M, rately apud Blyth, Cat. 207 . — Bijuy H., Biyu 
hhawoTy Tel., in the Hyderabad country. — Twva ka/radiy Tam, — Bajru 
hhdly at Bhagulpore. 


* Journal As. Boc., IX. 782. 
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The Indian Badger. 

Bescr, — ^Above tawny- white or light gray, black on the sides and 
beneath ; tail short. 

Length of one, head and body 26 inches ; tail 6. Another measured 
32 inches ; tail 5. 

The Indian badger has long been considered as the Cape Eatel, or 
Honey-eater, but was recognized as distinct by Schinz ; and Blyth, who, 
in his Catalogue, joined the two, has written me from England, where 
he has seen both alive, that he now considers them sufficiently distinct. 
The Indian animal wants the marked white stripe that exists in the Cape 
species, between the gray of the upper parts and the black lower surface ; 
and its tail is decidedly shoi‘ter. A recent writer, too, in the Natuiftl 
History Review, for 1866, vol. I., states it as his opinion, from observa- 
tions of the Hying animals, that they are distinct. 

The Indian badger is found throughout the whole of India, from the 
extreme south to the foot of the Himalayas, chiefly in the hilly districts, 
where it has greater faciHties for constructing the holes and dens in which 
it Hves ; but also in the north of India in alluvial plains, where the banks 
of large rivers aflbrd equally suitable localities wherein to make its lair. 
I never heard of its occurrence on the Malabar coast, nor in lower Bengal, 
but it is certainly found in most other districts of India, though rarely 
seeji and often not very well known, even to the natives, in the southern 
parts. Throughout Central India it is well known under the name of Biju. 
It is stated to live usually in pairs, and to eat rats, birds, fix)gs, white 
ants, and various insects, and in the north of India, where it is accused of 
digging out dead bodies, it is popularly known as the grave-digger. It 
doubtless also, like its Cape congener, occasionally partakes of honey. It 
is often veiy destructive to poultry, and I have known of several having 
been trapped ^and killed whilst committing such depredations in Central 
India, and in the northern Circars. In confinement the Indian Badger 
is quiet, and will partake of vegetable food, fruits, rice, &c. 

The Cape Ratel, Mellivora ratel, is said chiefly to live on honey, of which 
it is stated to be immoderately fond. The European badger, Melee Umie^ 
is one of the best-known animals of this group ; and Blyth has described 
Melee aXbo^vkme^ from Thibet, which country also possesses one species 
of Taxidea or Taxel, described and figured by Mr. Hodgson as Taasidea 
leucu/ra, the Tum-plia, of the Tibetans. The badger of North America 
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belongs to this last group, which has a much finer fur than the Badger 
and Eatels, and a more carnivorous dentition. 

The next animal has a less heavy and more lengthened form. 

Gen. Helictis, Gray. 

0 g 

Char . — Molars - — the upper flesh-tooth th^ee-lobed, with a wide 

two-pointed^inner process ; upper tuberculate tooth moderate, transverse t 
the lower one small. Head and body somewhat lengthened ; feet short ; 
soles naked almost to the heel ; nails strong, the anterior ones long, 
compressed, fossoiial ; tail moderate, cylindric. 

This genus was founded on the Gulo orientalis of Horsfield, and appears 
to be a sort of link between the Badgers and Martens. It is stated to be 
rather carnivorous in its habits, and to- exhale a musky odour. It is not 
unlike, in general appearance, the Mydaus mdicepSy figured by Horsfield, 
of which it has \he colouring, viz., pale-brownish with a whitd dorsal 
stripe, but it is more slender in its habit and a different dentition, nearly 
indeed that of Gulo. 


95. Helictis nipalensis. 

Gvlo, apud Hodgson, J. A. S., V. 237, and VI. 5G0. — Blytii, Cat- 
208 , — Oker of the Nepalese. 

The Nepal Wolverine. 

Leacr, — Above earthy-brown, below with the edge of the upper lip,* 
and insides of the limbs, and terminal half of tllb tail yellowish ; a white 
mesial stripe from the najie to the hips ; and a white band across the 
forehead, spreading on the cheeks, and confluent with the paler colour of 
the lowe^ surface j tail cylindric, tapering, about half the length of the 
animal ; half the planta naked ; fui^of two Borts,Jong, not harsh. 

Length, head and body 16 inches; tail 7^,9 wmi the hair. 

The form of this animal, says Hodgson, is decidedly musteline from 
snout to the tail, with, however, fossorial fore-feet, and sub-plantigrade, 
and therefore unsuited either for raptatory or scansorial habits. 

There is no iaccount of its habits or food, but Horsfield states of its 
Malayan representative, Helictis (yrientcdisy to which the Nepal animal 
appears very closely allied, that it is more carnivorous than Mydaus^ living 
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exclusivelj on small animals and birds. It does not diffuse the fetid ex- 
halation so characteristic of Mydaus, Near here should be placed tlio 
Skunks, Mephitis, They have the upper tuberculous molar very large, 
and two tubercles on the inner side of the lower desh^tooth. They have 
also long claws adapted for burrowing, and in" fact approximate the 
Badgers, but have a fine large busliy tail, which they ordinarily erect. 
They and the Zorillas might be referred either to the Badgers or the 
Weasels. 

Fam. Mustelid^., Weasels and Martens. 

Bour or five molar teeth on each side in the upper jaw ; five, rarely 
six, in the lower ; one tuberculato tooth on each side in both jaws ; 
canines slender and curved ; flesh-tooth broad and sharp. Feet penj^- 
dactylous, slightly sub-plantigrade ; claws sharp, but not retractile ; 
snout short, rounded. 

This family is here restricted to the Weasels and Martens, animals of 
small size, elongated vermiform make, and with very short limbs. The 
head is rounded in front like that of the Oats, but the distance from the 
orbit to the occipital foramen is very great, so that the skull has an 
k elongated form posteriorly. They are very active and agile in their move- 
ments, and highly carnivorous and bloodthirsty in their habits, destroying 
vast numbers of small animals and birds, which they generally seize by the 
bajk of tjie head. The fur o^ many^ is soft and fine, and is very highly 
prized. They are most abundant in cold climates, in the northerly portion 
of the old continent ; and there is only qne species in our province, south 
of the Himalayas; but several appear peculiar to this lofty mountain-chain. 

Gen. Martes. 

I 

Five molars on each side above, and six below. ]\fuzzle more length- 
ened than in weasels and less rounded ; tail rathe^long, bushy. 

The Mart^iis are a more or less arboreal group of ro-ther small animals, 
chiefly found in the northern portion of the world, and many of them are 
highly prized for their fine fur. Though of larger size, they are less fierce 
and Bangui verous Chan their smaller relatives, the Weasels, besides the 
additional false molar, they hav<ra small tubercle on the inner side of the 
flesh-tooth, which is not present in the Weasels ; and whikt scent they haye 
is not disagreeable. There is only one species in India, which extends into 
MalayaiA. 
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96. Martes flavigula. 

Ja apud Boddaert. — Blyth, Cat. 196. — Muatela Ha/rdwickiif 
Horsfield, Zool. Jour. — Maries Gwatldnsii and Galidictia chrysogoBter, 
Jabdine, Nat. Libr. — Mai aampra^ Nepal. — Tutwrala^ in Kumaon. — 
Kuaiah^ in Birmoor. — Huniah^ or Ardar, Bhot. — Sakku, Lepch. 

The Indian Marten. 

Deacr . — Head and face, ears, and whole upper parts, with the body 
from the breast, and limbs, glossy blackish-brown, the chin and lower lip 
white ; throat and breast yellow, more or less deep, and inclining to orange- 
yellow, or yellowish-brown in some. The body is at times dirty brownish, 
or chestnut-brown, or mixed brown with gray, and the middle of the back 
is sometimes paler than the rest, or the same tint as the sides of the body. 
In some, the top of the head is pale brown, but it is edged by a dark 
peripheral line ; and in some, there are one or more irregular dark spots 
between the foreJimbs ; soles nude. 

Length, head and body, about 20 inches ; tail, about 12, with the hair. 

This marten is found throughout the whole extent of the Himalayas ; 
also on the Neelgherry hills and Ceylon ; and, out of our province, it ex- 
tends from the Khasia hills through Armkan down the Malayan peninsula 
to Java. Horsfield, in his Catalogue, applied the synonym M, Gwatkinaii 
to the dark Neelgherry race, but it was originally given to a Himalayan 
specimen, many of which are equally dark ; and Dr. Adams considers 
that the dark state is merely the summer fur. The Malayan race is paler 
than the others, and according to Blyth, all specimens from thence are 
true to the particular colouring. 

The Indian Marten is chiefly found in the valleys both of the outer 
ranges and the interior, but also ascends the wooded ridge in summer up 
to 7,000 or 8,000 feet of elevation. It is sometimes found in pairs, often 
in small families of five or six, and is not unfrequently n^t with in the 
daytime, hunting among brushwood, fallen trees, &c. If pursued by 
dogs, it at once takes refuge on trees, in climbing which it is very active.* 
Its food is said to be chiefly birds’ eggs ; also rats, lizards, and snakes 
sometimes, and even, it is said, the young of the Kakar deer 
It is also very destructive to poultry. Adams states that it is easily 
domesticated, and is very active and playful; and Mr. Bennett, many years 
an account of its manners in confinement in the Gardens 
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and Menageries of the Zoological Society.” It has a very slight unplea- 
sant odour. 

Mwrtes toufoevSy Hodgson, is stated to have been killed in Tibet, 
Ladak, <fec., at 11,000 feet of elevation, where it chiefly lives in the 
villages of the inhabitants. It is also found in Afghanistan, and its skin 
sold in the bazaars at Peshawur. Another species, which Blyth is inclined 
to identify with MmUla zihellina, the Sable Marten, has also been pro- 
cured from Tibet. This has the soles clad with fur. The former of these 
has by some observers been taken for the Pine Marten of Europe, Mmtea 
abi&tum, 

Gen. Mustela, Linnaeus. 

Char , — Four molar teeth above on each side, and five below ; lower 
canine with no internal tubercle, upper tuberculated tooth with the crown 
broader than long ; ears short, rounded ; feet short ; toes separate ; claws 
sharp ] tail short or moderate. Of small size ; body elongated, vermiform. 

Weasels are a well-known group of small animals, of lengthened habit 
of body and very short legs, to which the name vermin is commonly 
applied. They are, though so small, most sanguinary in their disposition, 
j)ften killing far more than will satisfy their hunger. They are ground 
animals, hunting on the ground, and living in holes in walls and like 
places. They are chiefly inhabitants of the northern parts of the 
old world and Northern America ; in India they are only found in the 
Himalayas. 

97. Mustela sub-hemachalana. 

Hodgson, J. A. S, VI. 563. — Blyth, Cat. 202. — M, Blyth. 

— Zimiong^ Bhot. — Scmg-king, Lepch. 

The Himalayan Weasel, 

Descr, — Uniform light bay or brown, slightly darker along the median 
line f nose, up^r lip and forehead, and the end of the tail dark reddish- 
brown ; edge of the upper lip and chin hoary-white ; feet dusky-brown ; 

close, glossy and soft ; head and ears more closely clad than the body ; 
tail laxly furred, tapering. 

Length, head and body, 12 inches ; tail 5^, with the hair 1 inch more. 

Blyth described a specimen that had some white spots and mottling 
on the shoulders and sides of the neck. He also likens this species to 
the iSrmine, which is about the same size, but is darker in colour, and 
has the tip of its tail black. 


o 2 
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This weasel appears spread throiighout the whole range of Himalayas^ 
from Cashmere to Darjeeling, chiefly on the middle and outer ranges. 
Adams states that it is common in Cashmere, and very destructive to 
poultry, (fee. A dark variety is indicated in the list of Hodgson’s col- 
lections. 

The Stoat or Ermine, M, erminra, is confidently stated to occur in 
the Himalayas, in Nepal by Hodgson, and Adams states it to be common 
in the lower and middle regions of the Western Himalayas ; but there 
do not appear to be Himalayan examples of this species in any of our 
museums. It is reddish-brown above, white beneath, the extremity of 
the tail black in winter, changing to yellowish- white, retaining the black 
tail tip. 

98. Mustela kathiah. 

Hodgson, J. A. S. IV. 702. — Blyth, Cat. 203. — M, a/wriventer, Hodg- 
son. — Kathia nyal, N epal. 

The Yellow-bellied Weasel. 

Descr, — Deep rich brown above, golden-yellow below j chin whitish ; 
ears, limbs, and tail concolorous with body ; tail cylindric, tapered, half 
the length of the animal. 

Length, snout to rump, 10 inches ; tail (minus the hair) 5. The fur 
is short, shining and adpressed, and the palms and soles are clad in kair. 

A horribly offensive yellowish-gray fluid exudes from two openings 
placed near the root of the tail. 

This weasel has only been found in the eastern Himalayas, from Nepal, 
and probably Bootan, as a specimen said to be from Assam is in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

‘‘ This beautiful creature,” writes Mr. Hodgson, “ is exceedingly prized 
by the Nepalese for its service in ridding houses of rats. It is easily tamed, 
and such is the dread of it common to all murine animals, that not one 
will approach a house where it is domiciled. Rats and mice seem to hav^ 
an instinctive sense of its hostility to them, so much so that as soon as it 
is introduced into a house they are observed to hurry away in all directions, 
being appnW no doubt of its presence by the peculiar odour it emits. 
Its ferocity a^ courage are made subservient to the aMoiusement of the 
rich, who train ^ to attack large fowls, geese, and even goats and sfieep. 
The latter, equally, with the former, fall certain s^rifices to its agility 
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and daringHess. So soon as it is loosed it rushes np the fowl’s tail or the 
goat’s leg, and seizes the great artery of the neck, nor ever quits its hold 
till the victim sinks under exhaustion from loss of blood.” 

99. Mustek strigidorsa. 

Hodgson, apud Horspield, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855. — P. Z. S. 
1856, pi. XLIX. 

The Striped Weasel. 

Deacr . — Intense brown, with lips, head, and neck inferiorly, as well 
IS a dorsal and ventral stripe, yellowish-white or pale aureous. 

Length, snout to vent, 12 inches ; tail 5J, with the hair 1 inch more. 
Larger than M, Jcathiah, Horsfield states that in one specimen sent ^ 
the Last India Museum, the brown has a shade of chestnut, and the 
under parts of the head, neck, and breast are nearly white, with a slight 
isabelline discoloration. 

This weasel was procured by Hodgson in Sikim. If the dorsal stripe 
were not unifoi^ly present, it might be taken merely for a variety of 
M, haihiah. 

* Gray has described if. Horafiehlii from Bootan, uniform dark blackish- 
brown, very little paler beneath ;*and middle of the front of the chin, and 
the lower lips white ; tail slender, blackish at the tip ; half as long as the 
head and body. This is very probably a dark race of Muatela auh-hemacha* 
lana^ such as was obtained by Hodgson in Nepal, and of which there is 
a drawing in the British Museum. 

Hodgson has described two other weasels from Tibet, Mmtda temon^ 
brownish-fawn above, pure yellow beneath ; head and limbs canescent. 
Length, head and body, 9 J inches ; tail 6| ; fur short, soft. 

if. ccmigula, cinnamon-red, head and neck below hoary ; whiskers 
small and rig^ Length, head and body, 15^ hiches ; tail 9^. 

Aweasel is described from’the Malayan peninsula and Java, if. nvdifea^ 
JP. Cuvier ; M, aarmatica, Pallas, of Northern and Central Asia, has been 
procured in Afghanistan ; and if. aihiricaf Pallas (if. Hodgaoni, Gray), 
has been sent from China. 

if. putofivsy L., the Polecat of Europe, of which the Ferret is con- 
sidered to be a domestic variety, has been made the type of the genus 
Putwiua^^, Cuvier; and a race nearly allied has been described by 
Hodgson, as PtUorma tibeUmuat olim Muatda larvatay from Tibet 
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Sub-fam. LuTRiNis, Otters. 
Of large size j feet webbed ; tail flattened. 


Gen. Lutba, Ray. 


Cha/r , — Dental formula, accordiog to Owen, prsemolars 


4—4 

3—3 


molars 


i — 1. The upper flesh-tooth very large, with a large accessory tubercle 

internally, the lower one tuberculated posteriorly ; otherwise as in the 
Weasels. Ears small, remote ; feet palmate, short ; body lengthened ; 
tail longish, stout at the base, round, depressed towards ^he tip, and flat 
beneath. 

Otters are a well-marked group of animals, distinguished by their 
elongated and somewhat flattened form, short and stout limbs, with the 
toes well webbed and spreading, and with naked soles. The fur is close, 
fine, and short, consisting of a woolly fur beneath, and a layer of smooth 
glossy hairs above. The eyes are provided with a nictitating membrane, 
or additional half-transparent eyelid like that of birds, as a defence to 
them under water. The teeth are strong and sharp, and the tubercles of 
the molars very pointed, to secure their prey, which is almost entirely fish,^ 
which they hunt for and capture under water with wonderful activity and 
skill. The skull is said to have something in common with Seals in the 
short muzzle and wide and flat cranium; the suborbital foramen is 
large. The articulations of the extremities are such as to admit of ^eat 
freedom of motion. The intestines are about six times longer than the 
head and body. 

Mr. Blyth remarks, “ The species of this genus are most difficult of ^ 
determination, and require to be further studied and more elaborately 
described with reference to their distinctions one from another.” 


, 100. Lutra nair. 

F. Cuvier. — Z. chinensia and L. indka. Gray. — Z. taro^ymak^ 
Hodgson. — Elliot, Cat. 15. — Blyth, Cat. 214. — Pont huiay H. — 
na% Can . — NemtrhjJcaj Tel, all signifying water-dog . — Jal mmjer, 
Mahr., ie. water-cat . — Ud or Hud, Udni, Vd]>Ulau, Hindi 

The Common Indian Otter. 

o 

Deacr, — ^Above, hair brown, or light chestnut-brown, in some gri&iled 
with hoary tips, in others with a tinge of isabella-yellow ; beneath yellowish* 
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white, or leddish-white ; upper lip, sides of head and neck, chin and 
throat, whitish, the line of separation between the two colours more or less 
distinctlj marked ; in some the throat tinged, with orange-brown ; paws 
albescent in some, simply of a lighter shade in others ; tail brown beneath. 
F. Cuvier, in his description, mentions some pale facial spots, but these 
are indistinct, though there is sometimes a faint pale eyebrow. 

Total length up to 46 inches, of which the tail is 17, and 3 inches 
wide at the base. 

I have followed Blyth in joining L, nair and L, indica^ though at one 
time I was strongly inclined to believe them distinct. My impression 
was that the common otter of most of the rivers of Southern India at 
all events, was distinct from the generally larger and more robust otter 
found in such numbers along the Malabar coast, and in lower Bengal ; and 
that the latter, besides being larger, had the fur more reddish or yel- 
lowish-brown, and with the two colours much more distinctly divided ; in 
fact more resembling Lutra vulgaris; but in the absence of authentic speci- 
mens, I can only draw the attention of observers for future verification. 

Accepting the synonymy as above then, this Otter is found throughout 
all India, from the extreme South and Ceylon, to the foot of the Hima- 
layas, and from the Indus to Burmah and Malayans, frequenting alike 
rivers and salt-water inlets, and from the level of the sea to a consider- 
able elevation. It has its lair under large rocks, among boulders, and 
in filuvial countries excavates extensive burrows, generally in some 
elevated spot close tp the river, with numerous entrances. It is almost 
always found in parties of five, six, or more, and, though partly nocturnal 
in its habits, mcQr often be seen hunting after the sun is high, and some- 
time before sunset I have seen a party out in the sea, on the Malabar 
coast, probably making their way from one backwater to another ; but as 
they are very numerous on this coast, they may now and then hunt in 
the sea. Thisg^tter is trained in some parts of Bengal to assist in fishing, 
by driying the fish into the nets. Young ones are not unusually caught 
ih the fishermen’s nets, and are very easily tamed. I had one brought 
me when very young, whilst at Tellicherry, on the Malabar coast, which 
I brought up with a terrier dog, with whom it became very friendly. This 
otter would follow me in my walks like a dog, and amuse itself by a few 
gambols in the T^ater when it had the opportunity, and now and then 
caught frqgs and small fish. As it grew older it took to going about by 
itself, and one day found its way to the bazaar, and seized a large fish 
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from a Moplah. When resisted, it showed such fight that tte rightfu 
owner was fain to drop it. Afterwards it took regularly to this highway 
style of living, and I had on several occasions to pay for my pet’s dinnei 
rather more than was necessary, so I resolved to get rid of it. I put i1 
in a closed box, and having kept it without food for some time, I con 
veyed it myself in a boat some seven or eight miles off, up some of th< 
numerous backwaters on this coast. I then liberated it, and when it had 
wandered out of sight among some inundated paddy-fields, I returned hy 
boat by a different route. That same evening, about 9 F.M., whilst in the 
town, about one and a half miles from my own house, witnessing some 
of the ceremonials connected with the Mohurrum festival, the otter en- 
tered the temporary shed, Walked across the floor, and came and lay 
down at my feet ! 

The specific name given by F. Quvier is unfortunate, it being only the 
termination of the common native name Nir-naiy or water-dog, and 
wrongly spelled moreover. Blyth, in his Catalogue, records a specimen 
from Algeria, quite undistinguish able from specimens from Bengal. 

101. Lutra vxdgaris. 

Erxleben. — Blyth, Cat. 216. — L, monticola^ Hodgson. 

The Hill Otter. 

Descr, — Above bistre-brown ; below sordid hoary, vaguely defined 
except on the lips and chin ; limbs dark ; fur long and rough, not^ad« 
pressed. Such is Hodgson’s description of his monticqla, Blyth describes 
a specimen from Darjeeling, as “fur longish, dark colcothar-brown, 
slightly grizzled, with a paler ing near the tip ; beneath fulvous white, 
which extends to the tip of the tail ; the pale lower parts beneath abruptly 
separated from the brown above. The second incisor is slightly out of 
its place behind the others.” This is also noticed by; Hodgson. 

Length, head and body, 32 inches* ; tail 20. c 

Blyth has compared the skull of this otter with that of the European 
one, and finds them identical. The skull differs from that of L, nair ifih 
being more compressed between the orbits. 

As far as we at present know, the common otter of Europe is restricted, 
in India, to the interior of the Himalayas. 

Hodgson has described a small otter from the hilll^ as Lvira a/wro- 
hfunnea. Si2e small ; habit of body vermiform ; tail less than ^wo-thlrds 
of the length of the body ; toes and nails fully developed ; fur longish and 
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ix^ngb. CAour rich chestnut-brown above, golden-red below, and on the 
extremitiee. Length, head and body, 20 to 22 inches ; tail 12 to 13. 

Blyth, in his Catalogue, has No. 215, Z. , very like Z. natr, but 

specimens, with adult dentition, smaller by one half, or nearly so. Found 
only at great elevations in Ceylon.” This is probably the same as the small 
otter of the Keelgherries, referred to by some writers in the Bengal 
Sporting Keview,” &c. ; by some called the black otter, by others the 
red one ; and is perhaps the same as Hodgson’s Z. auro hrunnea, 

Hodgson has indicated other otters from the Himalayas. In the 
Malayan peninsula, besides Z. naivy there is another, Lyira harangy Raffles. 

The next otters have the claws very minute, not projecting, but im- 
bedded in the phalanx, the foremost upper prs9molars often natural^ 
wanting ; they have been separated generically as Aonyxy Lesson. 
The third and fourth toes exceed the others in length, and are more 
clpsely united. Lesson’s genus was founded on a Cape species, Lutra 
nunguia. One is found in India extending into Malayana. 

102. Lutra leptonyx. 

Horsfield, Zool. Res. Java, with figure. — Blyth, Cat. 217. — Aonyx 
IIoTfjvddiiy Gray. — Z. indigitatay and Aonyx aikimenaisy Hodgson. — 
Chuaarriy Bhot. — Suriarriy Lepch. 

The Clawless Otter. 

heacr , — Above earthy-brown or chestnut-brown ; lips, sides of head, 
chin, throat, and upper part of breast white, tinged with yellowish-gi*ay. 
In young individuals the white of the lower parts is less distinct, some- 
times very pale-brownish. 

Length, head and body, 24 inches ; tail 13 ; palm 2| \ planta 3^. 

This otter has been found throughout the Himalayas, from the North- 
west to Sikim ; also in lower Bengal, in Arrakan, down to the islands, &c. 

I saw one killbd close to Calcutta at the edge of the salt-water lake. It 
had not previously been recorded from lower Bengal. 

Tribe, Digitiorada. 

Syn. Cynoditty Blyth, in part. 

In walking, the digits alone are placed on the ground. These are the 
most typical of fhe Camivoray and most of them are very speedy and 
quick in ^eir actions. 

They differ from the previous tribes in having a small caecum. 
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The Digitigrade Carnivora are divided into three feiniliai— 
r«verTM&8, and Canidce, or the Oats, the Civet Cats, and the Dogs. 

Fam. FELiDiE. The Cat tribe. 

Molars fzif, of which, according to F. Cuvier, two are fiUse molars 
3 — 3 

on each side in both jaws, and there is no tuberculate molar in the lower 
jaw. According to Owen, the dental formula is, incisors ^ ^ ; canines 

; prcemolars : molars lui : total 30 teeth. Fore-feet with 
1 — 1 ' ^ 2—2 1—1 

five, hind-feet with four or five, toes. 

^The animals of this family have the smallest number of molars, and 
hence their jaws are short and strong ; the head is rounded, and the limbs 
powerful. Their teeth are particularly cutting, the canines very large and 
sharp, the flesh-tooth above three-lobed, with a tubercle on its inner side ; 
and the tuberculated molar above small. All are essentially carnivorous, 
and they are the type of the tribe and order. Their footfall is noiseless, 
from the thick pads with which the under surface of their feet is furnished. 
To preserve their claws sharp, they are habitually kept withdrawn between * 
the toes, by the action of an elastic ligament which acts on the last joint 
of each toe, bending it upwards. When the animal is about to strike, the 
flexor tendons pull down this last phalanx, and the claw is thus exserted. 
Their fur is usually dense and short. Their limbs are of moderate length 
and very powerful, and they can take astonishing bounds. Thejur vision is 
adapted for night as well as day, and all are nocturnal in habits, or nearly 
so. Their sense of hearing is very acute, and their long whiskers are deli- 
cate organs of touch. The tongue is furnished with rough papillse, directed 
backwards and somewhat recurved. The clavicle is rudimentary, and 
imbedded among the muscles. They usually take their pre|y by suddenly 
springing on it from a concealed spot, and if they fail in seizing it, rarely 
pursue. They are generally solitary, but occasionally hunt in families^- 
The Cat tribe are found over both continents, but do not occur in Aus- 
tralia ; and the larger species are most numerous in warm countries. 

Mr. Blyth las recently published (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, p. 181) a 
Synopsis of the ^^iatic species of Felts, containing several alterations in 
the nomenclature tVom that of his Catalogue, all of which I l^ave here 
adopted. 
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Tbe may be popularly divided into Lions, Tigers, Leopards, 

Cats^ and Lynxes ; which have been, not unfrequently, made by late 
authors into as many genera, but recently have been retained in one 
large genus. Blyth divides the Asiatic cats into three groups — Jhe 
Fardine series, with robust skeleton, and rounded and obtuse ear-conch ; 
Lynxine seires ; and the hunting Oheeta. 

Oen. Felis, Linn. 

Char, — Those of the family. Hind-feet with four toes. 

1st. Lions, Leo, Gray, and others. Unspotted, of large size; pupil 
round. Lions are distinguished by their enormous head, maned neck, 
comparatively weak hind limbs, and a shortish, tufted tail 

103. Felis leo. 

LiNNiBUS. — F, (leo) asiaticus of some. — F, (leo) gujraiert Smee, 
Trans. Zool. Soc., with fig. — Bennett, Tower Menagerie, pi. XXIV. — 
Blyth, Cat. 171, Synops. 2, — Sh6r, Babbar-sher, H. — Untia bdg in 
Guzrat and Cutch, i,e, the carnel-coloured tiger. — Singha, H., in some 
jparts. — Shingal, Beng. 

The Asiatic Lion. 

Descr , — Of a pale tawny colour without spots or stripes ; tail tufted; 
majg^e scanty in some, well marked in others. 

Length to 9^ feet ; 3 J feet in height ; foot inches in diameter. 
The weight of one, 8 feet 9^ inches long, was 35 stone. 

The Asiatic lion was long considered to differ from the African one, 
in being smaller and less powerful, and in wanting the rufous or vinous 
tinge so general in the African race ; but recent observations tend to 
confirm the specific identity of lions from Asia and Africa, pale-coloured 
races being by no means rare in Africa ; but it must be allowed that the 
African lion las generally a finer mane, as well as a median line of 
]^gthened hairs along the abdomen, which is seldom present in the Asiatic 
lion ; and, moreover, has a somewhat different physiognomy. The race from 
Guzrat was considered distinct by Major Smee, of the Bombay army, and 
it was supposed that the Indian race wanted the mane altogether. It 
has, however, been clearly shown by Blyth and others, that the absence 
of the mane in certain specimens was probably accidental, being torn off 
in the pnckly jungles of those districts of India which it still fre- 
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quents, and that, if allowed to grow, the mane would be well developed. 
Bennett's figure, referred to above, was taken from a lion brought from 
Hurriana. 

The Lion is found in various parts of India, chiefly the North-west, 
from Cutch to Hurriana, Gwalior and Saugor, but is now only at all 
common in Guzrat and Cutch. I have heard of its having been killed 
south of the Nerbudda many years ago, and I have seen the skins of 
two that were obtained near Saugor a few years back, near which place, 
indeed, tolerably authentic intelligence was received of their presence 
in 1856 ; whilst quite recently two lions were killed most unexpectedly 
near Gwalior. In former years, lions were much more common in the 
eastern portion of their present habitat. 

Little is recorded of the habits of the Lion as found in India. It is 
said to prey chiefly on bullocks and donkeys, and the fat is highly prized 
by the natives as a cure for rheumatism. Later and more authentic 
accounts of the habits of the Lion in Africa than those usually found 
in the older works on natural history, do not quite confirm those 
accounts of its noble character. 

The Puma, F, concolor^ of South America, the largest of the Ameri- 
can feline animals, is sometimes classed with the Lions from its uniform 
coloration, but it wants both the mane and the tail tuft, 

2nd. Tigers. Of large size, striped, pupil vertical. Gen. Tigris^ Gray. 

104. Felis tigris. 

Linn^us. — Tigris regalisy Gray. — Blyth, Cat. 172, and Synops. 3. — 
Baghj and Paiayat hdgh, fern. Bdghni, H. — Sher and (female) Shemi^ 
in the North of India generally. — Sehrvagh, Hindi, — Go^a^h, Beng. — 
Wuhdg, Mahr. — Ndhar in Bundelcund and Central India. — Tilt of the 
hill people of Bhagulpore. — Nongycv-chor in Gorukpore. — Pdli, Tel. and 
Tara, j also, Pedda piUi, Tel. — Parain puli, Mai. — Hdli, Gan. — Tdgh in 
Tibet. — Buhtong, Lepch. — Tukh, Bhot. 

The Tiger. 

Descr. — B^ht fawn-colour, more or less tinged with rufous, and' 
with dark stripes. 

“The peculiarly striped skin of the Tiger,” says^Blytb, “at once 
distinguishes it from every other feline animal, and equally does the 
intensity of the bright rufous ground hue, so exquisitely set oflT with 
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white aboi\t the head.” Again, Unless the Lion, no other cat approaches 
it in the massive proportions of the fore paw, as compared with the hind. 
Some of both sexes are made more heavily than others, with a greater 
development^ of the fold of skin along the belly, which adds to their 
apparent bulk. The stripes too vary much in different individuals, and 
occasionally are almost throughout double.” 

The Tiger is found throughout all India, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, ascending the hills occasionally to an elevation of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet. It is found in all the forests and jungles throughout the 
peninsula, occasionally visiting the more open and cultivated parts of the 
country, and harbouring in thickets, long grass, and especially in brush- 
wood on river-banks, and on churs covered with tamarisk. In the hot 
weather, indeed, these are its favourite resorts in many parts of Central 
India, and from there it sallies forth towards the villages in search of food. 
In lower Bengal the heavy grass jungles and swamps are his usual lair. 
Tigers are perhaps more abundant in lower Bengal than in most other parts 
of the country, and are said to be both larger and more savage than those 
from other parts of India. Those of Central India, however, are perhaps 
as large, and quite, if not more ferocious than their Bengal brethren. 

* The average size of a full-grown male tiger is from 9 to 9J feet in 
length, but I fancy there is very little doubt that, occasionally y tigers are 
killed 10 feet in length, and perhaps a few'inches over that; but the stories 
of igers 11 feet and 12 feet in length, so often heard and repeated, 
certainly require confirmation, and I have not myself seen an authentic 
account of a tiger that measured more than 10 feet and 2 or 3 inches. 
Major Sherwill, who was for some years in Dinagepore district, told me 
that the largest he had seen killed was 9 feet 8 inches. The skin is very 
often measured either when fresh taken from the carcass, or after it has 
been stretched out to dry ; and Mr. W. Elliot records an instance of a 
lion mea3ure(| by himself at 9 feet 4 inches. This was noted by one of 
the party as 11 feet and by another as 12 feet, the first measurement 
being taken from the skin when taken off ; the other from the skin 
stretched out by pegs for drying. 

Mr. Walter Elliot * has the following remarks on the distribution and 
habits of this animal in Southern India. “ The Tiger is common over the 
whole district, bfeeding in the forest and mountain tracts, and coming 
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\n!to Opea country "when Jthe grain is on the ground. In eome places 
they do much mischief, and have been known to carry off the inhabitants 
out of the villages whilst sleeping in their verandahs during the night. 
The female has from two to four young, and does not breed at any 
particular season. Their chief prey is cattle, but they also catch the 
wild bog, the sambar, and more rarely the spotted deer. It is naturally 
a cowardly animal, and always retreats from opposition, until wounded 
or provoked. Several instances came to notice of its being compelled 
to relinquish its prey by the cattle in a body driving it off. In one case 
an official report was made of a herd of buffaloes rushing on a tiger that 
had seized the herd-boy, and forcing it to drop him. Its retiring from 
the wild hog has been already adverted to. Though the wild hog often 
becomes its prey, it sometimes falls a victim to the successful resistance 
of the wild boar. I once found a full-grown tiger newly killed, evidently 
by the rip of a boar’s tusk ; and two similar instances were related to me 
by a gentleman who had witnessed them — one of a tiger, the other of a 
panther. It is generally believed a tiger always kills his own food, and 
will not eat carrion. I met with one instance of a tigress and two full- 
grown cubs devouring a bullock that had died of disease. I saw the 
carcass in the evening : next day, on the report of tigers having been heard 
in the night, I followed their track, and found she had dragged the dead 
animal into the centre of a cornfield, and picked the bones quite clean, 
after which she found a buffalo, killed it, and eat only a small portiOA of 
it. Another instance was related in a letter from a celebrated sportsman 
in Khandeish, who having killed a tigress, on his return to his tents sent 
a pad elephant to bring it home. The messenger returned reporting that 
on his arrival ho found her alive. They went out next morning to the 
spot, and discovered that she had been dragged into a ravine by another 
tiger and half the carcass devoured. They found him close by, and killed 
him also. The Bheels in Khandeish say that in themonsQon, when food 
is scarce, the Tiger feeds on frogs, and an instance occurred some years ago 
in that province of one being killed in a state of extreme emaciation froiu 
a porcupine’s quill that had passed through his gullet, and prevented his 
swallowing, and which had probably been planted there in his attempt to 
make one of these animals his prey. Many superstitious ideas prevail 
among the natives regarding the Tiger. They imagine ^at an additional 
lobe is added to his liver every year ; that his claws arranged t*ogether so 
as to form a circle, and hung round a child’s neck, preserve it from the 
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effect of th^evil eye ; that the whiskers constitute a deadly poison, which 
for this reason are carefully burnt off the instant the animal is killed. 
Several of the lower castes eat his flesh.” 

The late Major Sherwill, of the Eevenue Survey, gave me some in- 
teresting information on the habits of the Tiger, as observed by him in 
the Dinagepore district — the substance of which is as follows : — 

Tigers arve very partial to certain localitieSf and avoid others to all 
appearance quite as favourable cover. Year after year they will be found 
in one locality and killed, and never be seen in another close at hand, 
apparently just as suitable. They are very fond of ruins, and may often 
be seen lying on the top of old walls, temples, &c. ; sometimes three or 
four together. Generally speaking, the Bengal Tiger is a harmless, timid 
animal, but when wounded he becomes ferocious and dangerous. iTe 
seldom molests man without provocation, and man-eaters are very scarce 
in Bengal, except in the vicinity of the Sunderbuns. A tigress has from 
two to four cubs at a time, which remain with her until they are able to 
kill for themselves. Young tigers are by flir the most mischievous, occa- 
sionally killing as many as four or five cows at once, whilst an old one 
seldom kills more than what it requires for its food. An old tiger will 
kill a cow about once a week, and for this purpose will quit its place of 
retreat in dense jungle, proceed to the vicinity of a village and kill a 
bullock or cow. It will remain near the “ kill ” for two or tliree days, 
and sometimes longer, gnawing the bones before retreating to deep cover. 
A tigress deposits her young in good cover. Two taken by Major Sherwill 
were laid under a thorn bush in dense jungle. Null grass appears to be a 
favourite place for breeding in. The mother appears much distressed on 
losing her young, and for three or four nights afterwards remains at the 
spot roaring all night in a very excited manner. 

The few remaining observations must be considered as supplementary 
to the previous observations of Messrs. Elliot and Sherwill. When once 
a tiger takes to killing man, it almost always perseveres in its endeavours 
to^rocure the same food ; and, in general, it has been found that very 
old tigers, whose teeth are blunted or gone, and the vigour of whose 
strength is faded, are those that relish human food, finding it a much 
more easy prey than cattle. In some parts of Central India, however, 
it appears to be more the rule than the exception ; and in the Mundlah 
district, east from Jubbulpore, in 1856, and previous years, on an 
average between two, and three hundred villagers were killed annually. 
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So dire was the destruction that Major Erskine, the Commissioner, applied 
to the Madras Government to furnish an officer for the special work of 
thinning these cannibals. In the Bustar country, south-east of Nagpore, 
when I traversed part of that then unexplored district, I found that in 
several parts the villages were deserted, entirely, as I was informed, from 
the ravages of tigers, although, in some instances, the villages had been 
surrounded by a high stockade. In the Bengal Sunderbuns too many 
wood-cutters are (or used to be) annually carried off. 

Tiger hunting is generally done from elephants in Northern India ; and 
a well- trained shikaree elephant will stand the charge of a tiger wejl, 
occasionally even rushing to meet it, which is by no means agreeable 
to the sportsman in the howdah. In Southern India, where there are 
but few elephants kept, the Tiger is often successfully slain on foot ; but 
it is at all times a dangerous sport, and many serious and fatal accidents 
are well known to have occurred. Occasionally a tiger is shot by night 
from a platform on a tree, either close to where the tiger has killed, but 
not eaten all his prey, or, with a fresh bullock picketed near. In the 
Wynaad one class of Hindoos assemble in large numbers, and forming a 
large circle, drive the Tiger into a net, where it is speared. Various modes 
of capture arc practised all over India, and strychnine has been had i*b- 
sort to occasionally to destroy this animal ; but in spite of the numbers 
killed annually by sportsmen, and by native shikarees for the sake of 
the Government reward, in many districts its numbers appear to bgonly 
slightly diminished. 

The native idea about the Tiger getting an additional lobe to its liver 
every year has been fully taken up by English spoi-tsmen, and in the pages 
of the Bengal Sporting Magazine, &c., the number of lobes in the livers 
of tigers whose death is there chronicled, are duly recorded. The clavicle 
lies loosely imbedded among the muscles near the shoulder-joint, and is 
considered of great virtue by natives. The whiskers are,^in some parts of 
Southern India, considered to endow the fortunate possessor with unlimited 
power over the opposite sex. The claws are mounted in silver and iE?.de 
into bracelets. • 

The Tiger is peculiar to Asia, extending as far west as Georgia, through 
Persia to Bokhara, and is also found in Amurland, in the Altai region, 
and China ; thence extending south through Burmaij^ to the Malayan 
peninsula, and some of the neighbouring larger islands. It k not ‘found 
in Ceylon. 
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Next c5me the Leopards. Gen. Leopardus, Gray. These are more 
or less spotted. Of moderate or large size, tail long. 

105. Pelis pardus. 

Lini^^us. — Blytii, Cat. 173, Syiiops. 4. — IP. Scureber.— 

Leo 2 xir(ius varius, Gray. — The Panther and Leopard of the Englisli in 
India. 

The Paro. 

Dpsct . — Of a rufous-fawn colour, more or less deep, witli dark sQpts 
grouped in rosettes ; tail more or less ringed. Varies greatly in size, 
from six to eight feet, and upwards. 

It is still an undecided point among Zoologists, whether there are two 
distinct species of leopard, or whether they are simply varieties of the 
same species. Temminck in his monograph of the genus placed 

them distinct, with the following characters : — F. leopardus^ the Leopard. 
Tail as long as the body only ; fur light-fulvous, the spots moderately 
distinct from each other, as much as 18 lines in diameter ; caudal verte- 
brae 22. From Asia only. F, p)(iTdus, the Panther. Smaller ; tail as long 
as the head and body ; fur deep yellow-fulvous, the spots closely approxi- 
mate, not more than 14 lines in diameter; caudal vertebrjc 28, From 
both Asia and Africa. Cuvier considered that F. pardus was found in 
Africa and part of Asia ; whilst F. leopardas was confined to the regions 
adjacent to the Straits of Sunda ; and Miiller, reversing the names, 
says that pardus is only found in Sumatra and Java; thus confirming 
Cifvier’s idea of one species being peculiar to these regions. Of late years 
the two varieties Have been classed under one specific name, and Mr. 
Blyth has joined them in his Catalogue and Synopsis, which arrangement 
I have also here followed. 

The prevalent idea, however, among sportsmen in India, is that there 
are two distinct races or varieties ; and taking Mr. Elliot’s remarks as 
the groundwork, I shall briefly notice each. 

1st. The larger variety, which (with most sportsmen) I shall here call 
the Panther, F* pardus apud Hodgson. — F, leopardus apud Temminck. — 
of Sykes. — Tendvxiy H., throughout India. — Tenduwd of Bauris, 
or cheeta-catchers. — CUnUif afid ChUa hdg^ popularly. — AdnAra, Hindi, in 





Central India. — Ilonigdi Can. — Asned, Mahr. of Ghdts. — Chtnna puUj 
Te\.—B4rMl of Gonds.— and Tahir hay in the Himalayas.--. 
Sikj Tibetan. 

The colour of this large variety is generally pale fulvous-yellow, the 
belly white ; whilst some are deeper and more tawny in hue, and others 
without any white at all beneath. As a general rule,’* says Walter 
Elliot, the fur of the Honiga is shorter and closer than that of the 
small variety. The most strongly marked difference of character that 
I observed was in the skulls. That of the Honiga being longer and more 
pointed, with a ridge running along the occiput, and much developed for 
the attachment of the muscles of the neck. If this character is universal 
anipermanent, it will afford a good ground of distinction.” 

Mountaineer,” in the Bengal Sporting Review, rol.VIII., says, “ This 
is a fine and handsome animal. It may be distinguished by its superior 
size, and the different formation of the head, which is much longer than 
that of the other j ” thus hitting on the same distinctive mark as Mr. 
Elliot. Horsfield, 1. c., says that this is a taller, larger, slighter animal 
than the next one, with fewer and more broken spots.” Mr. Elliot gives 
the dimensions as, head and body 4^ to 5 feet ; tail 2f to 3 feet. A fine^ 
male, killed nearMhow in 1^51, measured 4 feet 9 inches to root of tail, 
which was 3 feet 2 inches j total 7 feet 1 1 inches. 

My own expeiience has led me to conclude that this large variety is 
seldom found in dense forest country, but in more open country, wffere 
low hills and deep ravines occur. Mr. Elliot says, “ It is found chiefiy 
among the rocky hills to the eastwards. It is a taller, slighter, more 
active animal, extremely strong and fierce. It is a very formidable 
assailant, and several instances occuiTed of as many as four men having 
been killed by one before it was pub * hors de combat.’ ” ** Mountaineer ” 

says It generally keeps aloof from villages, wandering through the 
and glens of the remoter hills. It preys on all wild animals,* wildp 
monkeys, &c,, occasionally seizes on domestic cattle/' Baker says i 
in Ceylon (where it ia called tiger) he has seen a fall-grown ball with hh 
neck broken by a leopard which attacked it, and that at JSTewera-ellia they 
destroy many cattle.” Johnson, in his Field Sports of India, gives an 
account of “a panther or leopai-d having leapt over a wall 7 feet high, 
two or three nights in succession, which killed and carried off a deer 
each night : ” he adds, « I rather think it was a panther, an aniJnal laiger 
than the leopard.” I have myself had ponies kiUed twice close to my 
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own tent,mear Mhow, by panthers. Mr. Barnes, of ColgODg, hifotnis 
me that he has known many cases of human beings killed by them in the 
Bhagulpore district, old women being the chief victims, some of whom 
were taken out of their huts. Children are not unfrequently carried oif 
in various parts of India. This is the variety usually found in Bengal. 
It appears to extend through Western Asia as far as the Caucasus, 
and it is common in the mountainous parts of Afghanistan, but does 
not accompany the Tiger into 'Northern Asia. In Africa it is often 
destructive to human life ; as also in some parts of the Malayan 
peninsula. 

2nd. The Leopard, or smaller variety. F, leopardtia apud Hodgson. — • 
F, apud Temminck. — F. longicaudata, Valenciennes. — Gorbcjgfia^ 

or Forbachay H., in the Deccan. — Beebeea-baghy Mahr. — Bihla of the 
Bauris . — Gkwtduiy and BheerAiay^ of some of the hill tribes near Simla; 
but generally called Ldkka/t-bagha throughout the hills, a word in the 
plains confined to the Hysena. 

W. Elliot says, “ The generality of Kerkala are dark, whence probably 
their name, from heraj dark ; the fur is longer and looser than in the 
^ Soniga, It is a smaller and stouter animal, and varies much in size, 
some not being bigger than a large tiger-cat, though the skull proved 
them to be adult animals. The skull is rounder, and the bony ridge of 
the Honiga wanting. Dimensions, from 3 to 3 J feet to root of tail, which 
is feet ; height 1 J to 2 feet.” 

Horsfield says, ^‘smaller, stouter, darker, with the spots more crowded.” 

“ Mountaineer ” says, It is smaller, with a round bull- dog head.” This 
is the one most commonly met with, and appears to be the most numerous. 
It does not confine itself to the forests, but prowls among villages, carrying 
off sheep, goats, dogs, and sometimes commits great depredations. It is 
very fearless, frwjuently seizing a dog in the middle of a village, whilst 
the inhabitants are still stirring. Everywhere,” says Mr. Blyth, “ it is 
^fearful foe to the canine races, and in general to all the smaller animals 
— sheep, goats, deer, monkeys, pea-fowl, ; and when such animals are 
penned up and helplessly in its power, it will kill any number of them, 
seemingly in indulgence of its blood-sucking propensity.” Hutton men- 
tions one enterix^ a house and seizing a bull-dog chained to the bed of its 
master, and I have known it enter tents and cany off dogs in Goomsoor 
as well ai on the Himalayas. At Manantoddy, in the Wynaad, I have 
known every dog in the station to have been carried off, many in broad 
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daylight. This small variety appear to be most abundant fti forest 
countries, as in Malabar, the Wynaad, Goomsoor, and the more wooded 
parts of the Himalayas. In winter it is particularly bold, coming on to 
the roads in some of our hill stations shortly after sunset, and carrying 
off many dogs. A spiked iron collar is often, however, a suffoient pro- 
tection, and in the interior of the hills most of the shepherd dogs are 
thus clad. It always seizes its prey by the back of the neck or the throat, 
and it is popularly believed in India that ‘it cannot recover from a wound 
inflicted on it, which would be the case sometimes if it seized a dog from 
behind. Instances are known of the fine hill dogs killing leopards occa- 
sionally ill fair fight. 

Sjviaking generally of the Pard, without reference to the distinct races, 
Blyth says, “ The pard is a particularly silent creature, very stealthy, 
and will contrive to dodge and hide itself in places where it would appear 
impossible that a creature of its size could find concealment.” In the 
Malay provinces, they are said to attack man not unfrequently, and are 
said occasionally to climb up to the machdns * with facility, and carry 
off people who are watching the grain by night. They are popularly 
said to bo much in the habit of climbing trees, but this habit does not 
seem to have been much noticed by late observers. The natives assert 
that they are fearful of water, and will not readily swim, and are there- 
fore rarely found on small islands. Blyth too says that ** it shows great 
aversion to wetting its feet, and if water bo spilt in its cage, will care- 
fully avoid treading on it if possible.” Like the Tiger, the Leopard will, 
if hungry, eat any dead carcass he can find. 

A well-marked race is the Black Leopard, F. meJas, Peron. — F.perniger, 
Hodgson, Cat. Coll. B. M., No. 25. It is of an uniform dull black colour, 
the spots showing in jparticular lights. Mr. Elliot considered it a variety 
of the Honiga, or panther, but it is generally a smaller animal, and is 
almost always found in forests or forest country ; in this moi^ resembling 
the Leopard. It is found sparingly throughout India, from the Himalayas 
to Malabar and Ceylon, and in Assam, the Malay peninsula, ikc. ; but 
I have not seen it recorded from Africa. Mr. Hodgson is inclined to 
consider it a distinct species. 

The name leopard and also panther were originally bpth given to the 
Cheeta, or hunting leopard, this being the Pard of the ancients ; but they 
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have beeft so universally applied to the present species, that It wowVd he 
vain to attempt to restore these names to their legitimate owner. 

106. Felis uncia. 

ScHREBER.— Blyth, Cat 174, Synops. 5.— Hodoson, J. A. S. XI. 
274. — F, wicioickff, Hodgson. — F. pardtis apud Pallas. — F. irhis^ 
Ehrenbero. — Ilcer , Tibetan. — Sdh, Bhot. — Phdle, Lopch. — Burrel hay 
of the Simla hills . — Thiirwdy in Knnawiir, — Snow Leopard of sports- 
men. 

The OuNf’E. 

Descr, — Ground-colour pale yellowish-gray ; head, cheeks, and back 
of neck covered with small irregular dark spots, gradually changing 
posteriorly on the back and sides inte dark rings, running in lines on tlie 
back, but irregularly distributed on the shoulders, sides, and haunch ; 
from the middle of the back to near the root of the tail on the median 
line is an irregular dark band, closely bordered on each side by a chain 
of oblong rings almost confluent ; limbs with small dark spots ; lower 
pt^jrts pale dingy yellowish- white, with some large dark spots about the 
middle of the abdomen, the rest unspotted ; ears externally black at 
the base, the tip yellow with a black edge ; tail very long, thick, and 
busby, with incomplete broad bands, or with a double row of large black 
patches, unspotted below. 

Length, head and body, 4 feet 4 inches ; tail 3 feet ; height at shoukh r 
barely 2 feet. 

The fur throughout is very dense, and it has a well-marked though 
short mane. 

The Snow Leopard, as it is popularly called by sportsmen in the hills, 
is found thrdlighout the Himalayas at a great elevation, never very much 
Ijplow the snows, at elevations varying with the season, from 9,000 to 
18,000 feet. It is said to be more common on the Tibetan side .of the 
Himalayas ; and it is found chiefly throughout the highland region of 
Central Asia, but extending as far west as Smyrna. 

The descriptign above was taken from a fine specimen procured in 
Sikim. It is stated to frequent rocky ground, and to kill the harrhel, 
wild she9^ ; hence one of its hill names ; also thdr, domestic sheep, goats 
and dogs ; but has never been known to attack man. 
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107. Pelis Diardi. 

Des^ioutjns. — Blytit, Synopsis, 7. — F. macrocelis, Temminck. — Figd. 
Hohsfield, Zool. Res., Java. — F. nehulosa^ Griffith, ed. Cuvier, witli 
figure. — F, macroceloidea^ Hodgson, Cal. J. Nat. Hist. IV. 28G. — 
Blytii, Cat. 175.— Figd. P. Z. S. 1853, pi. XX-XYlll.—Felis n. sp. 
Tickell, J. a. S. XII. with figure. — Tungmar, Lopch. — Zik, Bhot. — 
Lamchittia of the Khas tribe. 

The Clouded Leopard. 

Descr, — Ground-colour variable, usually pale greenish-brown, or dull 
clay^brown, changing to pale tawny on the lower parts and limbs internally, 
almost white however in some ; in many specimens the fulvous or tawny 
hue is the prevalent one ; a double line of small chain-like stripes from 
the ears, diverging on the nape to give room to an inner and smaller 
series ; large irregular clouded spots or patches on the back and sides, 
edged very dark and crowded together ; loins, sides of belly, and belly 
marked with irregular small patches and spots ; some black lines on the 
cheeks and sides of neck, and a black band across the throat ; tail with 
dark rings, thickly furred, long ; limbs bulky, and body heavy and stout ; 
claws very powerful. 

Length of one, head and body, 3 J feet ^ tail 3 feet ; but it grows to a 
larger size. 

This handsome and powerful leopard is found, in our province, only 
in the south-eastern portion of the Himalayas, usually at a moderate 
elevation, 5,000 to 10,000 feet. It has been found in Nepal ? and Sikim, 
extending through the mountainous regions of Burmah and the Malayan 
peninsula in Sumatra, J ava, and Borneo. Hodgson states that it occurs 
in Tibet ; but as it is quite a forest leopard I doubt that, and fancy that 
his shikarees must have misled him. I obtained the young from the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and it lived for some time, becoming ve^ 
tame and playful. It is stated by the Lepchas to be very destructive to 
sheep, goats, pigs, and dogs. 

Mr. Blyth notices that some individuals have a cat-gray, and others a 
fulvous ground-hue, and the markings vary to some extent, occasionally 
even on the two sides of the same animal. 

Other Asiatic leopards are Leopardus japonenaUy Gray ; and Leopa/rdus 
hra^hywrus^ Swinhoe ; respectively from Japan and Formosa. 
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Another large leopard is the Jaguar of S. America, F. onca^ very 
savage and dangerous, and of which a black variety is by no means 
rare. 

Next come the Cats. Of smaller size, and with shorter tails. 

108 . Pelis viverrina. 

Bennett, P. Z. S. 1833. — Blyth, Synops. 10. — F. viverricepSy Hodg- 
son. — Figd. Hardwicke, 111. Ind. Zool. IV. pi. 4. — F , cclidogaater^ 
Temminck, apud Gray and Blytit, Cat. 179. — F, liimalayana^ Jardine, 
Nat. Libr. pi. 26. — F, hengalemis apud Buchanan Hamilton. — Mach- 
hagi'ul^ also Bagh-daaha^ Beng. 

The Large Tiger-cat. 

Deacr , — Of a mouse-gray colour, more or less deep, and sometimes 
tinged with tawny, with large dark spots more or less numerous, oblong 
on the back and neck, and in lines more or less rounded elsewhere, and 
broken or coalescing ; cheeks white ; a black face-stripe ; beneath dull 
white ; chest ^ith five or six dark bands ; belly spotted ; tail with six 
or seven dark bands and a black tip ; feet unspotted ; whiskers either 
entirely white, or with a white tij). 

Length, head and body, 30 to 34 inches, and sometimes more ; tail 
to 12 height about 15 or 16 inches ; weight of one 17 lb. The 
ears are rather small and blunt, the pupil circular ; the fur coarse and 
without any gloss ; the limbs short and very strong. The nasal bones 
are somewhat attenuated, causing a navrowness of visage which has 
suggested the names viverrina and viverriceps. In old animals the bony 
orbital rings are complete. 

This large tiger-cat is found throughout Bengal up to the foot of the 
south-eastern Himalayas, extending into Burmah, China, and Malayans. 
I have not heard of its occurrence in Central India nor in the Carnatic, but 
is tolerably common in Travancore and Ceylon, extending up the Malabar 
coast as far as Mangalore. I have had one killed close to my housojat 
Tellicherry. In Bengal it inhabits low watery situations chiefly, and I 
have often put it up on the edge of swampy thickets in Pumeah. It is 
said to be common in the Terai and marshy region at the foot of the 
Himala^, but apparently not extending further west than Nepal. 
Buchanan Hamilton remarks, <^In the neighbourhood of Calcutta it would 
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seem to be common. It frequents reeds near water ; and besides fish, 
preys upon Ampullance^ U nioSj and various birds. It is a fierce untameable 
creature, remarkably beautiful, but which has a very disagi'eeable smell.” 
On this Mr. Blyth observes, I have not remarked the latter, though I 
have had several big toms quite tame, and ever found this to be a 
particularly tameable species. A newly caught male killed a tame young 
leopardess of mine about double his size,” The Rev. Mr. Baker, writing 
of its habits in Malabar, says that it often kills pariah dogs ; and that 
he has known instances of slave children (infants) being taken from their 
huts by this cat ; also young calves.” 

It was considered the same as Tcmminck^s -F. celidogaster by Gray, in 
which he was followed by Blyth in his Catalogue ; but in his late Synopsis, 
he states that celidogaster ^ Temminck, is an African epecies. F. himalay- 
anus apud Gray, remarks Mr. Blyth, 1. c., is perhaps true celidogaster. 

109. Fells marmorata. 

Martin. — Blyth, Synops. 8. — F. Gharltoniy Gray. — Blyth, Cat. 

1 7 G. — F. Ogilhiij Hodgson ; probably also F. Buvaucellif Hodgson, ^ 
and Lebpardus dosnl^ Hodgson, Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. B. M., new ed. — 
F, Diardi apud Jardine, Nat. Lib. Fclida?, figd. 

( 

The JifARBLED Tiger-cat. 

Ground-colour dingy-fulvous, occasionally yellowish-gray, the 
body with numerous elongate, wavy black spots, somewhat clouded or 
marbled ; the head and nape with some narrow blackish lines coalescing 
into a dorsal interrupted band j the thighs and part of the sides with 
black round spots ; the tail black-spotted, and with the tip black ; belly 
yellowish-white. ** 

Length 18J- to 23 inches, head and body; tail 14 to 15 J ; ears, fro|g 
crown of head, 2. 

This prettily marked wild cat has been found in the Sikim Himalayas, 
in the hilly regions of Assam, Burmah, and Malayans, extending into the 
islands of Java at all events. It was formerly considered by Mr. Blyth 
to be the representative of the Malayan F, marmorata^ but in his Synopsis 
he has joined it to that species. ^ 

In the original edition of Hodgson’s British Museum collections, it is not 
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mentionedf and it first occurs in Horsfield’s paper on some new contri- 
butions by Hodgson, presented in 1853, as F, Charltoniy with the MS. 
name by that gentleman of F, Duvaucelli. In the recent edition of 
Hodgson’s British Museum Collections, we find No. 26, Leopardus do8ul, 
syn. F, Duvancelli and F. doml^ Hodgson ; but Hodgson biwself 
described it in 1846, in Cal. J. N. H., as F Ogilhli 
I can £nd nothing recorded of the habits of this cat Blytli 
remarks that it lias much the same distribution as F, Diardiy or not per- 
haps quite so extensive : and the ground-colour would similarly appear 
to become more fulvous with ago. 

110. Felis bengalensis. 

Desmoulins. — F, sumatrana and F. javaneminy Horspield, Zool. 
Res., Java, with figure. — Jardine, Nat. Libr., pi. — F, minutay Tem- 
MiNCK, — F, undulatay 8ciiinz. — F, nipaUmis and pardichroiiSy Hodgson. 

. — F, , Elliot, Cat. 29. — Leopanlus cldnemisy Ren'mi^ Fllioti ; and 

Chaus servalinuSf (Jr ay. 

The Lkopard-cat. 

Descr , — Ground hue varying from fulvous-gray to bright tawny-yellow, 
occasionally pale yellowish-gray or yellowish, rarely greenish-ashy, or 
brdWnish-gray ; lower parts pure white ; four longitudinal spots on the 
forehead, and in a line with those four linos run from the vertex to the 
shoulders, the outer one broader, the centre ones narrower, these two 
last continued almost uninterruptedly to the tail ; the others pass into 
large, bold, irregular, unequal, longitudinal spots on the shoulders, back, 
and sides, generally arranged in five or six distinct rows, decreasing and 
becoming round on the belly ; two narrow lines run from the eye along 
the upper lip *o a dark transverse throat-band j and two similar transverse 
bands run across the breast, with a row of spots between ; tail spotted 
above, indistinctly ringed towards the tip ; the inside of the arm has 
two broad bands, and the soles of all the feet are dark-brown. There is 
generally a small white superciliary line. 

Length, head and body, 24 to 26 inches ; tail 11 or 12, and more. 

From the numerous synonyms it will be seen that this is a variable 
species, bi>th as to the ground-colour of the animal, and the size and 
boldness of its markings, though all retain much the same pattern as 
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the example here described: Mr. Bljrth states that F, javammia differs 
most from the type, approximating F» viverrina in colouring. Those 
from Southern India appear to have both a richer ground-colour, and 
the spots of a bolder pattern than most from the north of India ; but I 
have seen some from the Himalayas very similar. In some the marks 
have a marbled appearance ; in others they appear to be disposed more 
irregularly and less in rows, and in some the spots are much smaller 
than in typical specimens. 

The original specimen described by Pennant was that of one said to 
have swum on board ship at the mouth of the Hoogly, and it is said to 
have coupled with English female cats, and that one of its offspring had 
as little fear of water as its sire. I cannot help thinking that this must 
he^^e been a specimen of F. viverrinci rather than hmgalmais^ especially 
as Buchanan Hamilton applied the latter name to viverrina. 

The Leopard-cat is found throughout the hilly regions of India, from 
the Himalayas to the extreme south and Ceylon, and in richly wooded 
districts, at a low elevation occasionally, or where heavy grass jungle is 
abundant, mixed with forest and brushwood. In the South of India 
it is most abundant in Coorg, Wynaad, and the forest tract all alon^^ 
the Western ghats j but is rare on the east coast and in Central India. 
It ascends the Himalayas* to a considerable elevation,* and is said by 
Hodgson even to occur in Tibet, and is found at the level of the sea 
in the Bengal Sunderbuns. It extends through Assam, Burmah,^ the 
Malayan peninsula, to the islands of Java and Sumatra at all events. 

Mr. Elliot says of his Wagati,^ that ^4t is very fierce, living in trees 
in the thick forests, and preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
shikaree declared that it drops on larger animals and even on deer, 
and eats its way into the neck ; that the animal in vain endeavours to 
roll or shake it off, and at last is destroyed,” In Coorg, I was informed 
that it lives in hollow trees, and commits great depreokitions on the 
poultry of the villagers. It also destroys hares, morse deer, <kc. Hutton 
says, I have a beautiful specimen alive, so savage that I dare not touch 
her. They breed in May, have only three or four young, in caves or 
beneath masses of rock.” Mr. Blyth says, “ I have had many in captivity, 
none of which 'ever showed a disposition to become tame and confiding, 

* Mr. Elliot did not name this cat F, wagati, as is generally quoted, even by 
Blyth, but simply gave it as No. 29, Felis . Wagati, Mahratta of the ghAts. 
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even thougli but half-grown when they came into my possession ; but 
I never had a small kitten to begin with. It never paces its cage for 
exercise during the daytime at least, but constantly remains crouched 
in a comer, though awake and vigilant.” 1 have seen several caged, and 
now possess one, all of which were quite untameable, and I noticed the 
same repose during the day that Mr. Blytli observed. 

Gray gives F, Wagati as synonymous with viverrma^ in which he is 
quite wrong. F, Vigors, sometimes referred to this, is pro- 

bably a hybrid. 

111. Fells Jerdoni. 

Blyth, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, p. 185; Synopsis, No. 12. 

The Lessee Leopaed-cat. 

Descr, — Very similar in its markings to the preceding species ; but 
the size of the full-grown animal much smaller, — that of F, ruhiginosa; 
and the ground hue of the upper parts gray, untinged with fulvous. 

“ Hab. Peninsula of India. I first detected an adult male and a kitten 
^f this species in the Museum at Madras, and find that there is an adult 
specimen also in the British Museum.” 

Nothing more is recorded of this cat, which may turn out to be only a 
small variety of the last ; but see further on, page 109. 

112. Fells aurata. 

Temminck. — F, imormemisj Hodgson. — F, Temminckii^ Y loon^ 
(young). — H oespield, Cat. 82 . — Blyth, Synops. 15. — F, nigrescensy 
Hodgson, Cat. Coll. B. M., new ed., No. 30, black variety. 

The Bay Cat. 

Beacr , — Above deep bay-red ; paler bonfeath and on the sides ; a few 
indistinct dark spots on the sides ; throat white ; ears internally, and tip 
of tail black. The lower surface in some is reddish- white, with largo 
and small marroon-brown spots ; the cheeks are yellowish, with two 
black streaks, and there is a pale black-edged line over the eyes ; the 
whiskers are blact with white tips, and the nails are black. 

Lengtl^ head and body, 31 inches and more ; tail 19. 

Mr. Blyth has lately determined the identity of Hodgson's moormi 
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cat ” with Temminck’s F, aurata^ the origin of which was^ot known. 
Its dimensions are given, as head and body, 3 feet 4 inches ; tail 12|; but 
if Hodgson is right in his measurements, that of the tail must be a mis- 
take. Hodgson does not allude to the spots at all ; but Blyth states 
that a Nepalese S 2 )ecimen in the Indian Museum is very distinctly and 
conspicuously spotted. He further writes me thjft it comes near Diardi 
and marmm'ata. There is a very beautiful variety of a saturated brown 
or black colour, of which Mr, Hodgson sent several specimens from 
Darjeeling to the India House and British Museums, The tip of the 
tail has a whitish discoloration. 

Nothing is known of the habits of this cat, which is stated to inhabit 
the central region of Nepal and Sikim. 

113. Fells rubiginosa. 

Is, Geoffroy. — Belanger, Voyage, pi. — Namali pilli, Tam. — Blyth, 
Synojis. 13. 

The Rusty-spotted Cat. 

Descr, — Greenish-gray, with a famt rufous tinge ; beneath and inside 
of limbs white ; a white supercih’ary streak, extending on the side of the 
nose ; two dark face-streaks ; top of head and nape with four narrow 
dark-brown stripes, becoming interrupted posteriorly, and passing into 
a scries of rusty coloured spots on the back and sides, somewhat longi- 
tudinal on the back, but roundish on the sides ; tail short, more rufous 
than the body, and uniform in colour, or very indistinctly spotted, the 
tip not dark; the lower surface and inside of the limbs with large 
dark- brown spots ; feet rufous-gray above, black on the soles ; ears 
small ; whiskers long, white ; fur short and very soft. 

Length, head and body, 16 to 18 inches ; tail 9|. 

This cat varies somewhat, it appears, both in the giv>und-colour of 
the fur and the character of the spots. Is. Geoffroy calls the ground- 
colour reddish-gray, and Kelaart describes it as ferruginous grayish- 
brown. The latter calls the spots on the body dark ferruginous-brown, 
almost black on the limbs. It appears to be very rare in museums, and 
I have not had many specimens, but in all the spots were rusty, and 
the fur much of the same hue, more or less tinged with rufous. 

I have only procured this cat in the Carnatic, in the vicinity<^f Nellore 
and Madras. Belanger^s specimen was prcyjured in the same district^ at 
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Pondioherryy and I never saw or heard of it in Central India, or on the 
Malabar coast. It occurs in Ceylon also, but there, according to Kelaart, 
is found, not in the northern provinces, which resemble the Carnatic, bnt 
in the south, and on the hills, even at ^Tewera-ellia. This distribution, 
and the somewhat different character of the markings, incline me to 
think that this may be a different species, and I think it possible that it 
may be Fells Jerdoni of Blyth, which th*at gentleman recently writes 
me ia perhaps the representative of F. rubiginosa on the Malabar coast. 
In the British Museum there is a specimen stated to be from Malacca, 
but Mr. Blyth is inclined to think this a mistake. 

This very pretty little cat frequents grass in the dry beds of tanks, 
brushwood, and occasionally drains in the open country and near villages, 
and is said not to be a denizen of the jungles. I had a kitten brought 
me when very young (in 1846), and it became quite tame, and was the 
delight and admiration of all who saw it. Its activity was quite marvel- 
lous, and it was very playful and elegant in its motions. When it was 
about eight months old, I introduced it into a room where there was a 
small fawn of the Gazelle, and the little creature flew at it the moment 
ii^ saw it, seized it by the nape, aud was with difficulty taken off. I lost 
it shortly after this. It would occasionally find its way to the rafters 
of bungalows and hunt for squirrels. Mr. W. Elliot notices that he has 
seen several undoubted hybrids between this and the domestic cat, and 
I ha^e also observed the same. 

Fells planiceps^ Vigors, from the Malayan peninsula, is the only 
other Asiatic cat of this division known at present. There are many 
from Africa and America, besides the wild cat of Europe, F. aylveslris. 
The North African, F. maniculata and F, margarita,^ are considered to be 
two species, from which some of our domestic races may have originated, 
but several species are known to breed freely with the domestic cat in 
different parts ef the world. 

Cjjher well-known species are the Ocelot of South America, F. par- 
^dodls ; the Serval of Africa, F, serval^ a very beautiful long-limbed cat, 
allied to the Lynxine group ; and there are very many others. 

2nd. Lynxine group. Distinguished by a more slender form of 
skeleton ; a somewhat large and pointed ear, which is more or less 
tufted in general; and a short tail. Mr. Blyth approximates the 
domestic cits and their affines to this group. 

The first is by no means a typical form of Lynx. 
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114. Fells torquata. 

F. Cuvier, fid. Blyth, Synops. 16. — F. ornata. Gray. — Habdwicke, 
111. Ind. Zool. (bad figure, the c^our much too pronounced). — Blyth, 
Cat. 184. — F, aervalina^ Jardine, Nat. Libr. pi. — F, Buttons Blyth. — 
Leopardus inconspicuusy Gray. 

The Spotted Wild Cat. 

Descr» — Ground-colour of the fur cat-gray, more or less fulvescent, or 
pale grayish-fulvous, with numerous small black roundish spots , on the 
head, nape, and shoulders the spots are smaller, and tend to form longi- 
tudinal lines on the occiput and nape ; some distinct cross bands on the 
liqabs, with one or two black streaks within the arm ; cheek striped as 
usual ; the breast spotted, but the belly almost free from spots ; tail 
short, with a well-defined series of dark rings and a black tip ; ears 
externally dull rufous, with a very small dusky pencil-tuft j cheek- 
stripes as usual ; paws blackish underneath. 

Length, head and body, about 16 to 18 inches, tail 10 to 11. 

The fur is more or less dense, and the markings are much brighter 
and more distinct in some than in others, but never so mucLi so, that I 
have seen, as in the figure in Hardwicke’s illustrations. Specimens 
from the Salt range of tho Punjab and Hazara, whence sent by Captain 
Hutton, vary somewhat, and were at one time considered distinct by 
Blyth. The markings in this variety often form somewhat large trans- 
verse ill-defined stripes on the sides and limbs. Length 2 feet ; taQ 1. 

Mr. Blyth first obtained it from the district of Hurriana, near Hansi ; 
and Dr. Scott, who sent the specimens, stated that “ it is very common 
at Hansi, frequenting open sandy plains, whore the field-rat must bo 
its principal food. 1 hardly ever remember seeing it in what could be 
called jungle, or even in grass. One of these spotted cats lived for 
a long time under my haystack, and I believe it to have been the 
produce of a tame cat by a wild one. Tho wild one I have seen of half 
a dozen shades of colour, and you also frequently see a tendency in 
these cats to run into stripes, especially on the limbs.” 

I have procured it at Hissar, where it is common ; at Mhow, far from 
rare ; also at Saugor, and near Nagpore, rarely; but jt does not appear 
to extend into the Gangetic valley, and is rare south of the Kerbudda. 
Those I obtained at Mhow and Saugor were generally killed by my 
greyhounds in com and stubble fields, but I have seen it in date-groves 
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though ne^v in jungle. At Hissar it is almost always found among 
the low sand-hills, occasionally in bare fields, usually in the same 
ground as the desert fox (Vulpes leitcopus). Here it appears to feed 
chiefly on the jerboa-rat {Gerbillus indicm\ so abundant in the sandy 
tract there. 

I have followed Blyth, in his recent Syno 2 )sis, ,in giving this species 
as the F, torqucUa of F. Cuvier. In his Catalogue, he assigns Colonel 
Sykes’s F, torquata also to this species, but in a recent letter to me ho 
writes, that he is inclined to consider Sykes’s cat as either a domestic 
cat run wild, or a hybrid. Colonel Sykes states of his species, that it 
“ frequents the grass roofs of houses, tliick hedges, and obscure places in 
cantonments, shunning the face of man and the light ; but it is con- 
stantly on the alert at night. It is a pest from the damage it docs in 
poultry-yards in the Dekhan.” These habits are so perfectly opposetl 
to those of our wild cat, which is constantly abroad all the day in open 
ground, and whose habitat is so different, that I can only conclude with 
Blyth, that it is merely a domestic cat run wild, many of which are 
found in all cantonments. It may indeed be a hybrid between the 
^potted and the domestic cat. ^’he description by Gray of F, incon- 
spicims differs a good deal, and it is said to have a long tail. The 
figure in Jardine^a Naturalist’s Library (F, aervadna) is not a bad 
representation of the wild cat. Blyth formerly gave Gi’ay’s Chatia 
aer^alinv^ as a synonym of this cat, but now refers it to F, henyalenais. 

The next cat is not a typical Lynx, and it has been separated 
generically as ChauSj Gray. 

115. Felis chaus. 

GuldensTadt. — F. Cuvier, Mamm. 3, pi. 32. — Blyth, Cat. 186, 
and Synops. 19 — F, Gray. — Hardwicke, 111. Ind. Zool. fig. — 

F, Peai^son. — F, (lynchua) erythrotia, Hodgson. — F.Jacquemoutiiy 

Is. Geoffroy, figd. Jacquemont, Voy. j)!. — Chaus lyhicusy Gray. — 
KStdSy Beng. and H. — JangliMlli, H.— Banhcrdli B. — Birka of Bhagul- 
pore hill tribes.— 'il/awi hekj Can. — Kada hek ov Bella hek of Waddars. 
— Mota lahn ma/njur, Mahr. — Bhaoyaj Mahr. of the ghats. — Jinkapilliy 
Tel. — Cherrupulii Mai. 

* The Common Jungle- cat. 

i>e^cn-#*Yello wish-grey, more or less dark and unspotted, approaching 
to rufous on the sides of the neck and abdomen, where it unites with 
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the white lower parts ; a dark stripe from the eyes to the muzzle ; ears 
slightly tufted, rufous-black externally, white internally ; limbs with 
two or three dark stripes internally, occasionally faintly marked ex- 
ternally also ; tail short, more or less annulated with black, most con- 
spicuously in the young. 

Length, head and body, 2G inches; tail 9 to 10; height at shoulder 
U to 15. 

A drawing of this species, in Buchanan Hamilton's collection, has the 
marks on the limbs very conspicuous externally, and also those on the 
belly, and the face very rufous ; whilst some from Sindh and the Punjab 
Salt range {F. Jacqueinontii) have no black markings on the limbs, and 
there are two or three faint blackish rings at the end of the tail. 

This is the common wild cat over all India, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, and from the level of the sea to 7,000 or 8,000 feet of 
elevation. It frequents alike jungles and the open country, and is very 
partial to long grass and reeds, sugar-cane fields, corn-fields, <fec. It docs 
much damage to game of all kinds — hares, partridges, &c., — and quite 
recently I shot a peafowl at the edge of a sugar-cane field, when one of 
these cats sprang out, seized the peafowl, and after a short struggle (for 
the bird was not dead) carried it off before my astonished eyes, and in 
fljjite of my running up, made good his escape with his booty. It must 
have been stalking these very birds, so immediately did its spring follow 
my shot. It is occasionally very destructive to poultry. 

It is said to breed twice a year, and to have three or four young at a 
birth. I have very often had the young brought me, but always failed 
in rearing them, and they always evinced a most savage and untamcable 
disposition. I have seen numbers of cats about villages in various parts 
of the country, that must have been hybrids between this cat and tame 
ones ; and Mr. Elliot, as quoted by Blyth, says the same. 

A melanoid variety is not very rare in some parts. Scott has 
procured it both near Hansi and in the neighbourhood of Umballa. 

This jungle-cat appears to be found throughout Africa, most abundant 
perhaps in the norths 

The next species is a true Lynx, with the ear pointed and the tuft 
well developed. The small foremost upper false molar^tooth is generally 
deficient in the adult lynxes, if not in the young also. Their talons 
though slender are very sharp. Most have a facial ru6f, aud pointed 
tuft and beard, which ore both wanting in the Indian species. 
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116. Fells caracal. 

ScHREBsa — B lyth, Cat. 187 ; Synopsis, 20. — Ca/raccd inelanotiSf 
Gray. — Wolf, Zool. Drawings. — Siagobh^ H., i. e, black-ear. 

The Red Lynx. 

Descr. — General colour unsj)ottcd vinous-brown or bright fulvous- 
brown, paler beneath, almost white in many ; tail concolorous with the 
body, tai:)ering, with the tip black ; lower parts with some obscure spots, 
at times distinct, on the belly, flanks, and inside of limbs ; ears black 
externally, white within, with a long dark ear-tuft ; a black spot where 
the moustaches grow, and another above the eye, also a line down each 
side of the nose. 

Length 2G to 30 inches j tail 9 or 10 ; car 3 ; height IG to 18 inch^. 

This handsome animal is found, though rarely, in many parts of 
India. I have had it from the Northern Circars on the cast coast ; 
from the Neermul jungles between Ilydrabad and Nagporo ; and from 
the Vindhian range of hills near Mhow. It was sent to IVlr. Blytli from 
Jeypore. It ajipears to bo more abundant perliaps in the west of India, 
in Kandcish, Gujrat, and Cutch ; and the Cuicowar is said to keep a 
fack of trained lynxes with which he hunts peafowl, hares, ckc. It 
appears to be quite unknown in the Himalayas and in Bengal, and tho 
countries to the eastward. The Bhcels about Mhow assert that it kills 
manjr peafowl, hares, &c., in its wild state, and it is occasionally trained to 
stalk peafowl, hares, kites, crows, cranes, &c. <kc. It is found in Persia 
and Arabia ; in Tibet, where it is bometimes trained, and throughout 
all Africa. 

The common lynx of Tibet is F, isaheUina, Blyth, and there is a small 
cat-like species in tho same country, F. imnul, Pallas nigripectuSy 
Hodgson). There is also recorded a F, rtiegalotlsy Tcmminck, from 
Timor. Other lynxes are the European red lynx, F, hjnxy Tcmminck j 
the great lynx, F, cervaricty L. , the pardino lynx, of Spain, F, poA'dina; 

^ and -the arctic lynx, F, horealisy Temminck ; all four found in Europe, 
and the last in North America also ; and the bay lynx, F, rufay peculiar 
to North America. 

The last of the Indian Felidce iliflcrs a good deal from tho others in 
having the claws <bnly partially retractile, in being of a much more 
slender make, and with longer limbs ; and it has been separated generally 
as Cynailwrusy Wagner. 
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117. Fells jubata. 

ScHREBER. — F, guttata^ Hermann. — F. venalica^ A. Smith.— H. 
— YuZy of the trainers . — Kendua bag%^ Beng. — Lagga/r^ in some parts.— 
Chita puliy Tel . — Chircha and Slvungi, Can. — The Cheeta, or Hunting 
Leopard. 

The Hunting Leopard. 

I)e$cr. — Bright rufous-fawn with numerous black spots, not in 
rosettes ; a black streak from the comer of each eye down the face ; 
tail with black spots and the tip black ; ears short and round ; tail long, 
much compressed towards the end ; hair of belly long and shaggy, and 
with a considerable mane ; pupils circular ; points of the claws always 
vir’ble; the figure slender, small in the loins like a greyhound ; limbs long. 

Length, head and body, about 4 J feet ; tail ; height to 2| feet. 

This animal was the original Panther and Leopardm of the ancients, 
who considered (with the Arabs of the present day in Northern Africa) 
that it was a breed between the lion and the pard. 

The hunting leopard is found throughout Central and part of Southern 
India, and in the North-west from Kandeish, through Sindh and Raj- 
pootana to the Punjab. % 

It is also found in South-western Asia, as far as Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, and throughout Africa. It is stated to exist in Ceylon (fid. Baker 
ex Bly th), but I doubt extremely its occurring in that island. I have met 
with it myself in the Deccan, near Jaulna, and near Saugor in Central 
India, in both cases in tolerably open ground where the common antelope 
was abundant. In the one instance I turned it out of a small low 
bush, along with a jackal that was keeping it company; and near Saugor 
I saw a pair of them stalking some nil-ghai in mid-day. I had one 
young one brought to me also at Saugor, only a very few days old. It 
was clad with long hair of a greenish fawn-colour without spots, and it 
was not for several days that I recognized it to be the Gheem. : — the cheek- 
stripe was the first mark that appeared. Antelope, gazelle, and nilghai 
are said to be its chief food in the wild state, but it is said occasionally 
to cany sheep off. Native shikarees assert that it usually has its lair 
among rocks, and feeds only every third day, sleeping the two others. 

I brought up the young one above alluded to aloQg with some grey- 
hound pups, and they soon became excellent friends. Ev^ when nearly 
full grown it would play with the dogs (who did not ove'r relish his 
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bounding at them), and was always sportive and frolicsome. It got 
much attaclied to me, at once recognizing his name (Billy), and ho would 
follow me on horseback like a dog, -^very now and then sitting down for a 
few seconds, and then racing on after me. It was very fond of being 
noticed, and used to purr just like a cat. It used to climb on any high 
object, — the stuntp of a tree, a stack of hay, and from this elevated |)erch 
watch all round for some moving object. As it grew up, it took first to 
attacking some sheep which I had in the compound, but I cured itt)f this 
by a few sound horsewhippiiigs ; then it would attack donkeys, and got 
well kicked by them ; and when not half-grown it Hew one day at a full- 
grown tamo nil-ghai, and mauled its legs very severely before it could bo 
called off. I had some chikaras {Gazella Benmttii) caught, and let loose 
before it to train it. The young checta almost always caught t^cm 
easily, but it wanted address to pull them down, and did not hold them. 
Occasionally, if the antelope got too far away, it would give up the 
chase, but if I then slipped a greyhound, it would at once follow the 
dog and join the chase. It was gradually getting to understand its 
work better, and had pulled down a well-grown antelope fawn when I 
parted with it, as I was going on field service. 

^ Its mode of hunting the antelope has often been described ; and I 
transfer an account of it from the pages of the Indian Sporting Beview. 

“On a hunting party,” says Buchanan Hamilton, “ the cheeta is carried 
on « cart, hooded, and when the game is raised the hood is taken off. 
The cheeta then leaps down, sometimes on the opposite side to its prey, 
and pursues the antelope. If the latter are near the cart, the cheeta 
springs forward with a surpassing velocity, perhaps exceeding that which 
any other quadruped possesses. This great velocity is not unlike the 
sudden spring by which the tiger seizes its prey, but it is often continued 
for three or four hundred yards. If within this distance the cheeta does 
not seize its pr^y, he stops, but apparently more from anger or disappoint- 
ment than from fatigue, for his attitude is fierce, and he has been known 
immediately afterwards to pursue with equal rapidity another antelope 
that happened to be passing. If the game is at too great a distance when 
the cheeta’s eyes are uncovered, he in general gallops after it until it ap- 
proaches so near that he can seize it by a rapid spring. This gallop is as 
quick as the couAe of well-mounted horsemen. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the cheet^ endeavours to approach the game by stealth, and goes round 
a hill or rock until he can come upon it by surprise. This account of the 
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manner of hunting I collected from the conversation of Sir Arthul* 
Wellesley, who, while Commanding Officer at Seringapatam, kept five 
cheetas that formerly belonged to 'Hppoo Sultan.” Mr. Vigne writes 
thus : ** The hunting with cheetas has often been described, but it re- 
quires strong epithets to give an idea of the creature’s speed. When 
slipped from the cart, ho first walks towards the antelope with his tail 
straightened, and slightly raised, the hackle on his shoulder erect, his head 
depreefted, and his eyes intently fixed upon the poor animal, who does not yet 
perceive him. As the antelope moves, he does the same, first trotting, then 
cantering after him, and when the prey starts off, the cheeta makes a rush, 
to which (at least I thought so) the speed of a race-horse was for the 
moment much inferior. The cheetas that bound or spring upon their prey 
are not much esteemed, as they are too cunning ; the good ones fairly run it 
down. When we consider that no English greyhound ever yet J believe 
fairly ran into a doe antelope, which is faster than the buck, some idea may 
be formed of the strides and velocity of an animal, who usually closes with 
her immediately, but fortunately cannot draw a second breath, amd con- 
sequently, unless he strike the antelope down at once, is obliged instantly 
to stop and give up the chase. He then walks about for three or four 
minutes in a towering passion, after which he again submits to be helped 
on the cart. He always singles out the biggest buck from the herd, and 
holds him by the throat until he is disabled, keeping one paw over the 
horns to prevent injury to himself. The doe he seizes in the same manner, 
but is careless of the position in which he may hold her.” The natives 
assert that (in the wild state) if the ground is not very favourable for his 
approaching them without being seen, he makes a circuit to the place where 
he thinks they will pass over, and if there is not grass enough to cover 
him, he scrapes up the earth all round, and lies flat until they approach so 
near that by a few bounds he can seize on his prey. Mr. W. Elliot says, 
“ they are taught always to single out the buck, which is generally the last 
in the herd ; the meer-shikars are unwilling to slip till they get the herd to 
run across them, when they drive on the cart, and unhood the cheeta.” 

I have only to add to this on my own testimony, that I have often 
seen it, when unhooded at some distance from the antelope, crouch along 
the ground, and choose any inequality of surface to enable it to get within 
proper distance of the antelope. As to Yigne’s idea of its rush being made 
during one breath, I consider it a native one and unfounded yind I may 
say the same of its holding one paw over the horns of the buck. The 
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checta, aftor felling the antelope, seizes it by the throat, and when tho 
keeper comes up, he cuts its throat and collects some of the blood in the 
wooden ladle from which it is always fed : this is offered to tho clieota, 
who drops his hold, and laps it up eagerly, during which the hood is 
cleverly slipped on again. My tame clieeta, when hungry or left alone 
‘ (for it appeared unhappy when away from the dogs and with no one 
near it), had a plaintive cry, which Blyth appropriately calls a ‘‘ bleat- 
like mew.” Shikarees always assort that if taken as cubs they are useless 
for training, till they have been taught by their parents how to pull 
down their prey. This opinion is corroborated, in part at least, by my 
experiences with the tamo one mentioned above. 

Out of the fifteen species of Felinai included hero, five arc common to 
India and Africa j viz., tho Lion, the Pard, tliS Clieeta, the Chaus, Wild 
Cat, and the Caracal or Lynx. Seven are common to India and 
Malayans, including Burmah, Assam, (kc. ; viz. tho Tiger, tho Pard, tho 
Clouded Leopard, the Marbled Tiger'Cat, the liargo Tiger-cat, the Lco- 
pard-cat, and the Bay Cat, of which throe only occur (iii our province) 
in the south-east Himalayas, viz., tho Clouded, tho Murble<l Cat, and tho 
Bay Cat ; one, the Ounce, is an outlier of Central Asia ; and only thnMj 
Appear peculiar to the peninsula of India ; viz., the small Tiger-cat 
(Jerdoni)y the Rusty -spotted Cat, and tho Spotted Wild Cat. 


Fam. ViVERRiD.E. 

5 ^ (* (5 

Molars vary in number from to ; feet tctradactylous or 

4 — 4 0 — 0 

pentadactylous. 

The Civets, as usually recognized, comprise a varied assemblage of 
animals exclusively confined to the eastern continent, and chiefly to tho 
warmer regions thereof. They most of them possess a pouch under tho 
anus. ^ They are divided into the Hyronas and the true Civets. 

Sub-fam. Hya3xin>e. 

5 5 5 5 

Molar teeth - — 1 or - — - ; feet tetradactylous ; trunk declining 

backwards from the shoulders ; tail short. 

In general form hyajnas resemble dogs more than cats, and Linnjeus 
classed them wittf the former, to which they appear united by the Iji/caon 
picttia of ^outh Africa. In their dentition they more resemble Felidce. 
They have three false molars above and foi|r below, all conical, blunt and 
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very large ; their upper flesh-tooth has a small tubercle within and in 
front ; but the lower one has none, presenting two stout cutting points ; 
behind it is one tubercular molar in the upper jaw, none in the lower 
jaw. The hind legs are much bent, so that the hind quarters are always 
lower than the shoulders. The feet have usually four strong claws, 
which are not retractile. The tongue is rough with recurved spines. 
They mostly occur in Africa, one only extending to Asia. Blyth con- 
siders that they are physiologically most nearly related to the Civets, as 
shown by their rough tongue, the form of their cfDCum, the structure of 
their reproductive organs, their anal pouch, and style of colouring. 

Gen. IIViENA. 


(Jhar. — Incisors 5 — 5 j canines j — 1 ; prscmolars I — ^ ; molars | | • 

feet all with four toes. Other characters those of the sub-family. 

Hyaenas have a short solid skull, short muzzle, the cervical vertohrm 
often anchylosed ; 15 to 16 pairs of ribs ; tibia and fibula very short; 
claws stout and blunt. Beneath the tail is a deep pouch analogous to that 
in the Civets, but not secreting an odorous substance. Their temporal 
* muscles are very largo and powerful, as are those of the neck, and their 
jaws and teeth are strong enqugh to enable them to crush large bones. 
They are quite nocturnal in their habits, living in holes and caverns, and 
feeding chiefly on the remains of carcasses, but they not unfrequently carry 
off dogs. They are easily tamed, are even susceptible of attachment ; and 
it is stated that tame individuals are occasionally used as watch-dogs. 

There is only one species in India, which is spread over great part of 
Asia and Africa. 


118 . Hysena striata. 

ZiMMERMANN. — IJ. vuhjaris, Desmarest. — Elliot, Cat. 24. — Blyth, 
Cat. 138. — TaraSi^ll. (in the South) and Mahr. — JIundar*m some parts. 
—Jhirakf H., in Hurriana . — Laktiar haghar, H., in the North of Ind»a ; 
also Lohra hdg^ or LaJear hdgh ; also Lakra hdgh, — Naukra hdgh^ Ben. 
— Uarvdghf in some parts . — Rcrd in Central India . — Kirha and Kat- 
kirhay Can . — Koma ganduy Tel. 

The Striped Kyjena. ^ 

DescT . — Of a pale yellowish-gray colour, with tran8vei;fi6 tawny 
stripes ; neck and back manej^ 
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'Length of one, 3 feet 6 inches to root of tail ; tail 1 7 inches. 

The Hytena is common over the greater part of India, most rare in the 
forest districts, and abundant in open country, especially where low hills 
and ravines offer convenient spots for the holes and caverns it frequents. 
It is not enumerated *by Kelaart from Ceylon. It is (j[uite nocturnal, 
sallying forth after dark and hunting for carcasses, the bones of which it 
gnaws, occasionally catching some prowling dog, or stray sheep as a 
“ bonne bouche.” Adams says that it is ‘‘very destnictive to poultry.’^ 
This I have not heard noticed elsewhere. Now and then one will bo 
found in the early morning making its way back to its den, but in general 
it is safe in its lair long before sunrise. I have more than once turned 
one out of a sugar-cane field when looking fin* jackals, and it very 
commonly lurks among mins ; but in general its den is in a hole dug by 
itself on the side of a hill or ravine, or a cave in a rock. The call of the 
Hysena is a very disagreeable unearthly cry, and dogs are often tempted 
out by it when near, and fall a victim to the stealthy marauder. On 
one occasion a small dog belonging to an oilicer of the Madras 33rd 
N. I., was taken off by a hysena very early in the morning. The den 
of this beast was known to be not far off in some sandstone cliffs (at 
t)umoh, near Saugor), and some sepoys of tlio detachment went after it, 
entered the cave, killed the hyjcna, and recovered the dog alive, and with 
but little damage done to it ! 

-^hyssna, though it does not appear to move very fast, gets over rough 
ground in a wonderful manner, and it takes a good long run to overtake 
it on horseback unless in most favourable ground. A stray hyeena is 
now and then met with by a party of sportsmen, followed and speared ; 
but sometimes not till after a run of three or four miles if the ground is 
broken by ravines. It is a cowardly animal, and shows but little fight 
when brought to bay. The young are very tameable, and show great 
signs of attachment to their owner, in spite of all that has been written 
about the untameable ferocity of the Hya3na. 

other species of hyaena are //. crocata, the Spotted Hyaena, and 
IL hrunnea, the Woolly Hyaena, both from Soutliem Africa. The Protelea 
Lalaiidii, Is. Geoffroy, also an African animal, most resembles a hyjena 
in outward appearance, but has an anomalous form of dentition. The 
canines are modeAtely large, there are three false molars, and one small 
tuberoulo^ back molar ; and all are small and separated by intervals. 
It has five toes before and four behind. • 
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Sub-fam. ViVERRiNiE, Civets. ^ 

Molar teeth mostly , viz., three false molars above, and four below, 

6 — 6 

the anterior of which sometimes fall out ; two tolerably large tuberculous 
teeth above, only one below ; the lower flesh-tooth with two tubercules on 

3—3 . 1—1 

its inner side. Dental formula, incisors ; canines YZIl i prse^aolars 

3 3 3 3 

; molars The canines are moderately large and sharp, the 

4 — 4 2 — 2 

false molars conical and pointed. Feet mostly digitigrade, the posterior 
in some partially plantigrade, with four or five toes, the claws in a few 
semi-rotractile. 

The Civets are animals of more or less elongated form, with the muzzle 
produced, and a long and generally tapering tail. The tongue is rough 
from rigid papillfe directed backwai'ds ; and most of them have a large 
glandular pouch between the anus and the genital organs, secreting an 
odorous substance. The pupils contract circularly. They are nocturnal 
in their habits ; and, according to their genus, are more or less carnivorous 
in their habits. Their hair is usually coarse and harsh. 

Gen. ViVERRA, Linn. 

Teeth as in the sub-family ; feet pentadactylous, the claws small, in- 
curved, blunt, partially retractile j the pollex small and raised. ’Fur 
usually spotted. 

The anal pouch is large, and divided into two sacs. It secretes a 
strongly odorous sebaceous substance called civet The pupil is vertical 
and oblong. They have a more or less erectile mane along the back, and 
are moderate-sized animals, most of them larger than a cat. The female 
has six teats. Their diet is partly carnivorous, but they will also feed on 
vegetable substances. There are three species in our province. They are 
divisible into two sections, which have been made the types of genera. 
1st. Size large, does not climb, thumb not remote, s. g. Viverra. 

119. Viverra Zibetha* 

LiNN.fiUS. — BLYTHjCat. 141. — r. hengalensiSfORkY . — Hardwicke^ 111. 
Ind. Zool. 2, pi. 5. — F. wululata, Gray. — F. nieUmimu and F. orienialia, 
HodosOn ; also F. Civettoides ^ ejusdem. — Horsfield, Cat. — Katda , 
H. (used for several other animals as well). — Mach-hhondarf Bengal ; also 
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BdgdoB ancf Pudo-ganla, in some part‘d . — Bhrdn in the Nepal Terai, 
and Nit biralu in Nepal . — Kuntjy Bhot. — Siiphiomj, Lcpch. The Zibet 
of Shaw. 


The Lauge Civet-cat. 

Descr, — More or less yellow-gray, or hoary gray, with black spots and 
stripes ; throat white, with a broad transverse band ; another on the 
side of the neck on each bide, showing four alternating black and whito 
bands; beneath hoary white ; tail with six black rings ; limbs neaily 
black or sooty brown. In some the body is nearly immaculate; in 
others, marked with numerous daik wavy bands ; mane distinct. 

Length, head and body, 33 to 3G inches ; tail 13 to 20 (with the hjjir). 

This large civet-cat inhabits Bengal, extending northwards into Nepal 
and Sikim, and into Cuttack, Oiissa, and Central 1 ndia on the south ; but 
replaced on the Malabar coast by the next species. It also extends into 
A.ssam, Bnrmah, Southern China, and paits of Malayana. It is perhaps 
the large variety of F. RassCy indicated by Sykes as found in the country 
east of the Ghats; 28 inches long, with a moie fciruginous tint, and 
^he black lines on the neck more maikcd. It is said to frequent brush- 
wood and grass; also the deubc thorny sciub that usually covers tho 
bunds of tanks. It is very carnivorous, and destructive to poultry, game, 
&c., but will also, it is said, eat fish, crabs, and insects. It breeds in 
May and June, and has usually four or five young. Hounds, and indeed 
all dogs, are greatly excited by the scent of this civet, and will leave 
any other scent for it. It will take readily to water if hard pressed. 

The drug called civet is produced from tho subcaudal gland of this 
animal, which is 2J inches in diameter. In some parts tho drug is 
collected periodically from animals kept for this purpose. 

120. Viverra Civettina. 

ITlyth, Cat. 40. — F. Zihethay apud Waterhouse, Cat. Mus. Zool. Soc. 

The Malabar Civet-cat. 

BeBor, — Like the African F. Civetta, but the mane commences be- 
tween the shoulders instead of from between the ears.’* Dusky gray, 
with lar^ transverse dark marks on back and sides ; two obliquely 
transverse dark lines on the neck, which, with the throat, is white ; a 
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dark mark on the cheek ; tail ringed with dark bands ; feet«dark. Size 
of the last, or nearly so. 

This species differs chiefly from F. Zihetha in the more pronounced 
character of the dark marks, and in the purer gray of the ground colour ; 
and it would perhaps be considered by some as a climatal variety ; indeed, 
Mr. Blyth himself, in a note to this species (Cat p. 44), says ‘‘the differ- 
ence however is scarcely greater from F. Zihetha than in the most dissi- 
milar examples of Felis brngaUnm^ All that 1 have seen, however, were 
quite true to the particular typo of marking, and in no case showed any 
tendency to the uniformity of coloration sometimes met with in Zihetha, 
The Malabar civet-cat is found throughout the Malabar coast, from 
the latitude of Honore at all events to Cape Comorin, and very possibly 
it extends further north. It inhabits the forests and the richly wooded 
low land chiefly, but is occasionally found on the elevated forest tracts 
of Wynaad, Coorg, <kc. It is very abundant in Travancore, whence I 
have had many specimens. It is not recorded from Ceylon, but most 
probably will be found there. I have procured it close to my own house 
at Tellicherry, and seen specimens from the vicinity of Honore. I 
never obtained it from the Eastern Ghfi-ts nor in Central India. It is 
stated by the natives to be very destructive to poultry. 

Viverra Tangalunga^ Gray, m very closely allied to F. Zihetha, It 
inhabits the Malayan peninsula and islands as far as the Philippines. 
F. Civettay vera, is from Africa. 

2nd group. Size small, vermiform ; nails more raptorial ; thumb 
remote ; of scansorial habits. 

B. g. Viverricula, Hodgson, 

121. Viverra malaccensis. 

Gmeliij.— Blyth, Cat. 143.— F. indica, Geoffroy.— Elliot, Cat. 20. 
— F. Jiasse, Horsfield, apud Sykes, Cat, — F. pallida y Gray (variety), 
figd. Hardwicke, III Ind. Zool. 2, pi. C.— ifiwAo* hilliy H.— 

Mahr. ; also Jowddi manjur — Qando gavla or Gandha gohuly Beng. — 
Pdnagin heky Can. — Pun^^u piUiy Tel., these names all signifying musk- 
cat ; popularly KatdSy Betig . — Sayer and Bug-nyiHy in the Nepal TeraL 

% 

The Lesser Civet-cat. 

Deacr. — Tawny gray or grayish-brown, with several longitn^nal lines 
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or streaks op the back and croup ; the side spotted more or less in rows ; 
some transverse bands on the sides of the^ neck, and also a few indistinct 
lines ; abdomen without spots ; head darker, with a black stripe from the 
ear to the shoulder ; tail long, with eight or nine complete dark rings. 
Length, head and body, 22 or 23 inches; tail 16 or 17. 

This civet-cat is found over the whole continent of India, from the 
foot of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, and extends through 
Assam and Burmah to the Malayan peninsula and islands. It lives in 
holes in the ground or in banks, occasionally under rocks, or in dense 
thickets, now and then taking shelter in drains and out-houses, 

Mr. Hodgson says, “these animals dwell in forests or detached woods 
and copses, whence they wander freely into the open country by day 
(occasionally at least) as well as by night. They are solitary and sitfgle 
wanderers, even the pair being seldom seen together, and they feed 
promiscuously upon small animals, birds' eggs, snakes, frogs, insects ; be- 
sides some fruits or roots. In the Terai a low caste of woodmen, called 
Musahirs, eat the flesh.” The female has six ventral teats, and has 
usually four or flve young at a birth. It is frequently kept in confine- 
ment in India, and becomes quite tame, contrary to wliat Horsfield says 
(3f it in Java. I have had several myself perfectly tame, that caught rats 
and squirrels at times, as also sparrows and other birds. The civet is 
extracted by the natives from these kept in confinement. 

The Genets, Genetta^ Cuvier, have the pouch very small, and the secre- 
tion scarcely discernible, the claws quite retractile, and the pupil vertical. 
They are smaller and more slender animals than the Civets, with the 
markings generally more pronounced. There are several species, all 
African, and one extending to the South of Europe, 

ear the Genets should be placed the next annual, which at one timo 
was classed along with the Felince, 


Gen. Pbionodon, Horsfield. 


Syh. Linaang, Miiller. 
Char, 


Q 5 

Molars g — g ; false molars three-lobed or serrated ; body slon- 


d’er ; limbs short ; tail very long, cylindrical ; feet with the claws quite 
retractile ; a fifth toe on the hind feet ; thumbs of both feet approximate 
to the other digits ; soles all well furred. 

No onaT pouch is present^ and the tongue is rough with retroverted 


n 
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prickles. I'lie female has four teats, two pectoral and tsro inguinal. 
This genus was founded by Horsfield on a Malayan animal from Java, 
It forms quite a link between the Cats and Civets. The fur is short and 
close, resembling that of the Cats. 

122. Frionodon pardicolor. 

Hodgson. — Calc. J. N. A. 2, 57, with figure.* — Zik-chum, Bhot. — 
SiUiyil, Lepch. 


The Tiger-civet. 

Descr , — Rich orange-buff or fulvous, spotted with black j the neck 
above with four irregular lines ; the body above and on the sides with 
large entire elliptic or squarish marks, eight in transverse, and seven in 
longitudinal series, diminishing in size from the dorsal ridge, which has 
an interrupted dark line, and extending outside the limbs to the digits ; 
below entirely unspotted ; tail with eight or nine nearly perfect and 
equal rings. 

Length, head and body, about 16 inches ; tail 14 ; height 6 or so. 

This very beautiful animal is said to have the manners of the Cats, to 
spring and climb with great power, to prey on small mammals and birds, 
and to frequent trees much in search of the former, as well as for shelter. 
Hodgson says, “equally at home on trees or on the ground, it dwells 
and breeds in the hollows of decayed trees.” It has only been obtained 
in the south-east Himalayas, in Nepal and Sikim, and does not appear 
to be at all common, though Hodgson asserts it to be so. I only pro- 
cured one specimen whilst at Darjeeling. Cantor thus refers to an in- 
dividual of the Malayan species, to which ours is very closely allied, 
kept in captivity for some time : — “ At first the animal was fierce and ^ 
impatient of confinement, but by degrees it became vpry gentle and 
playful, and when subsequently suffered to leave the cage, it went in 
search of sparrows and other small birds, displaying great dexterity and 
unerring aim in stealthily leaping upon them.” 

Hodgson had our species in confinement, and states that it was very 
gentle and fond of being petted. It was fed with raw meat It never 

* By an oversight in the recent edition of Hodgson’s British Museum Collections, 
this is twice enumerated as 38 , Linsomg ^wr^icoloff and 89 , Frionodon ^wdochrous. 
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uttered any |iort of sound. He further states, that “ the sharpness of 
the coronal process of the molar teeth seems to indicate that the animal 
is somewhat insectivorous, which T hear is actually the fact.” 


Gen. Paradoxcjrus, F. Cuvier. 


CTan — Molar teeth 


6—6 

6—6 


as in Vive'i'ra ; flesh-teeth, especially the 


lower one, thick, with conical tubercles ; all feet with five toes connected 
by a web, the thumb not raised ; sole of the feet bald, tuberculous ; claws 
semi-retractile j tail very long, cylindrical. 

The Tree-cats are stouter in form than the Genets, with wliich they 
have been confounded, and more uniform in their coloration ; their gait 
is plantigrade. Their pupil is elliptic, and they are quite nocturnal in 
their habits. Their dentition is very similar to that of dogs, but the 
cerebral cavity is proportionally smaller. The bony orbit is not closed. 
There is a glandular fold in some between the anus and genitals, 
secreting a peculiar matter, without the odour of civet or musk;* but 
not a distinct pouch. They are chiefly inhabitants of the Indian region, 
and a considerable number of species have been lately made known. 
They climb trees remarkably well, and roost during the day either on 
trees or on the roofs of houses, among the rafters. Their diet is of a 
mixed character. 

Tfle character of the tail, from which tile generic name was derived, is 
shown by Blyth to have been the result of some deformity, and not to be 
a normal state. It can be rolled up, but is not prehensile. 

This genus is linked io Prionodonhj a Malayan species, P. 1 derhyanua, 
Gray, of which Cantor remarks, “ The serrated false molars, the soles 
hairy under the toes, the somewhat remote thumb, are characters by 
which this animal differs from ParadoxuruSy and forms a link between 
that genus and Priondony It has indeed been made the type of a 
distinct genus, Hemigalea^ by J ourdain. 


123. Faradoxurus Musanga. 

Viv&rra apud Marsdbn. — Blyth, Cat. 148. — Figd. F. Cuvier, Mamm. 
2, pi. 55. — P. F. Cuvier. — Elliot, Cat. 23. — P. Pallasii, P. 

mv^aangoidea, P. Croaaii, and P. duhiua, Gray. — P^prehenailia^ and Ftverra 

Cantor, Cat. Mamm., Malay. 
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hw'maphrodttOy Pallas.— i/^n, H., in tlie south.— in some 
parts ;"occasionall7 Khalds. — Vtilgo, in Southern India, JMr ka Mtdy or 
Tree-dog. — Ud^ Mahr. — Bengal. — K^a Uk^ Can. — MdniSrphlU, 
Tel. ; and Ma^apUlif Malay!., both signifying tree-cat. — Toddy-cat of 
Europeans in Madras. 


The Common Tree-oat. 

Dtscr , — General colour brownish-black, with some dingy yellowish 
stripes on each side, more or less distinct, and sometimes not noticeable ; 
a white spot above and below each eye, and the forehead with a whitish 
band in some ; a black line from the top of the head down the centre of 
the^iose is generally observable. In many individuals the ground colour 

appears to be fulvous with black pencilling, or mixed fulvous and black ; 
the longitudinal stripes then show dark; limbs always dark-brown. 
Some appear almost black throughout, and the young are said to be 
nearly all black. Some appear fulvous-gray washed with black, the face 
black, and the tail very dark ; and others appear to have the sides 
spotted. Many of these variations are owing to the state of abrasion of 
the fur, which is yellowish at the base and blackish at the tip. One is 
described as pale grayish-brown with longer black hairs intermixed, 
and most prevalent on the back of head, neck, and along the back ; three 
black bands on the loins ; head brownish, with a gray mark abovi. and 
below tho eyes ; tail with the terminal fifth yellowish-white.” I have 
had several skins with the terminal portion of the tail yellowish-white, 
and one or two with the whole posterior parts of the same hue. Some 
have the abdomen marked with elongated white spots, and individuals 
occur with the tail spirally twisted, so that the extremity has the lower 
surface uppermost ; and, according to Blyth, it was an individual similar 
to this on which the genus was founded, and the nan[)e Pa/radoaswru8 
bestowed, which has been translated into Screw-taU, 

Length, head and body, 22 to 25 inches ; tail 19| to 21 ; hinil foot 
3-5^7 ; weight 8 J lb. 

This tree-cat is a common and abundant animal throughout the greater 
part of India and Ceylon, extending through Burmah and the Malayan 
peninsula to the islands. It is most abundant in Hhe better wooded 
regions, and is rarely met with in the bare portions of the Deccan, Central 
India, and the North-west Provinces. It is very abundant in the Carnatic, 
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and Malabigp coaat^ where it is popularly called the Toddy-ioil^ in conse- 
quence of its supposed fondness for the juice of the palm {T^riy 
toddy j Anglic^), a fact which appears of general acceptation both in India 
and Ceylon (where it is called the palm cat), and which appears to have 
some foundation. Selaart says it is a well established fact that it is a 
consume of palm-toddy.’^ It lives much on trees, especially on the 
Palmyra and cocoa-nut palms, and is often found to have taken up its 
residence in the thick thatched roofs of native houses. I found a large 
colony of them established among the rafters of my own house at Telli- 
cherry. It is also occasionally found in dry drains, outhouses, and 
other places of shelter. It is quite nocturnal, issuing forth at dark, and 
living by preference on animal food, rats, lizards, small birds, poultry, 
and eggs ; but it also freely partakes of vegetable food, fruit, ancT in- 
sects. In confinement it will eat plantains, boiled rice, bread and milk, 
ghee, &o. Colonel Sykes mentions that it is very fond of cockroaches. 
Now and then it will commit depredations in some poultry-yard, and I 
have often known them taken in traps baited with a pigeon or a 
chicken. In the South of India it is very often tamed, and becomes 
quite domestic, and even affectionate in its manners. One I saw, many 
/ears ago, at Trichinopoly went about quite at large, and late every 
night used to work itself under the pillow of its owner, roll itself up 
into a ball, with its tail coiled round its body, and sleep till a late hour 
of yie day. It hunted for rats, shrews, and house lizards. Their 
activity in climbing is very great, and they used to ascend and descend 
my house at one of the corners of the building in a most surprising 
n^anner. . 

One, 20 inches long, examined by Kelaart, had the small intestines 
5 feet 4 inches long, the large do. 9 inches; ccecum |ths; liver with 
seven lobes, <ko. dec. 

Hodgson has described several new species lately, of which P. strictua 
and P. quadriscriptua appear to be merely varieties of colour of P. 
Mmtmga, They are figured at plates 47 and 48 of the Proc. Zool. Soc. 
for 1866. Blyth described the skull of one from the Andaman Islands, 
which had peculiarly large canines. It may possibly be the species 
lately described by Colonel Tytler, Joum. As. Soc. for 1865, and named 
after himself, Fa/^doocurua Tytleri, From the description, it is evi- 
dently nearly related to P. Muamga, 

The two next species were formerly classed under the genus FagumUf 
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Gray, diflfeniig somewhat from Paradoxuraa in the form of , some of the 
teeth, in the more attenuated tail ; in the fur being dense and woolly, 
with the coloration more uniform and less yariegated. 

124. PapTadoxtiras Orayii. 

Bennett, P. Z. S. 1835. — Blyth, Cat. 154. — P. nipalenm^ Hodgson, 
Asiatic Trans. Vol. XIX. — P. Bondar , apud Temminck, Mon. t. 65, f. 
4-6, skull. 

The Hill Tree-cat. 

Deacr * — Colour above light unspotted fulvous-brown, showing in cer- 
tain lights a strong cinereous tinge, owing to the black tips of many of 
the hairs; beneath lighter and more cinereous; limbs ash-coloured, deeper 
In intensity towards the feet, which are black ; tail of the same colour as 
the body, the end dark, white-tipped ; ears rounded, hairy, black ; face 
black, except the forehead, a longitudinal streak down the middle of 
the nose, and a shoii; oblique band under each eye, which are gray or 
whitish. 

Length, head and body, 30 inches ; tail 20. 

This animal inhabits the South-east Himalayas only, extending into 
Assam and Northern Burmah. It has been sent from Nepal, Darjee- 
ling, and the -Arrakan hills. Hodgson states that “it is common in the 
central region of Nepal, keeping to the forests and mountains. It feeds 
both on small animals and birds, and vegetable food. One shotc had 
only seeds, leaves, and unhusked rice in its stomach. A caged animal 
was fed on boiled rice and fruits,’ which it preferred to animal food. 
When set at liberty it would lie waiting in the grass for mynas and 
sparrows, springing upon them from the cover like a cat, and when spar- 
rows, as frequently happened, ventured into its cage to steal the Jboiled 
rice, it would feign sleep, retire into a comer, and dart*on them with 
unerring aim. It preferred birds thus taken by itself to all other food. 
This animal was very cleanly, nor did its body usually emit any unplea- 
sant odour, though, when it was irritated, it exhaled a most fetid stench, 
caused by the discharge of a thin yellow fluid from four pores, two of 
which are placed on each side of the intestinal aperture.” 

125. Faradoxnros Bondar, v. • 

Gray ex Bucbarar Hauiltok. — P. hvrmtut, Hodosok, As. Bes. 

C - 

XIX. 72,— P. Pmnantii, Gray. — Hardwicee, 111. Ind. Zool. 2^ pl.>13. 
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— H, — Bondar and Bavm^ Bong. — Machahha and Malwa^ 
in the Nepal Terai, and neighbouring districts. 

The Terai Tree-cat. 

Descr, — Colour a clear yellow, largely tipped with black, and eqtirely 
devoid of marks or lines upon the body ; the bridge of the nose, the 
upper lip, whiskei's, broad cheek-band, ears, chin, lower jaw, forelegs and 
hind feet, qnd terminal third of the tail, black or blackish-brown ; region 
of the genitals and a* zone encircling the eyes, pure ])ale-yellow ; snout 
and soles of feet brownish fleshy-gray ; nude ])aris of lips, palate, and 
tongue, pure flesliy-whito. The hair is straight, long, erect, yellow at 
the base, black-tipped ; the under wool soft, c\irly, yellow. Its nails 
are very sharp and curved, sheathed and mobile. Total lem^th 45 inches, 
of which the tail is about half ; weight 6 lb. The female Ls somewhat 
smaller and paler, and has four ventral teats. 

This tree-cat is said to be found throughout the Terai of the hills, 
extending into the neighbouring districts of Bengal and B(*har, but of its 
distribution elsewhere I can find no record. In its habits it is said to be 
found in inhabited and cultivated tracts, its favourite resort being old 
abandoned mango-groves, seeking refuge in holes of decayed trees, where 
it also breeds. It seeks its food as well among the branches of trees as 
on Ae ground, and is highly carnivorous, living upon birds, small mam- 
mals, mice, rats, and even young hares ; also on snakes, but it will not 
touch frogs or cockroaches. Occasionally it is very destructive to poultry. 
It will eat ripe mangoes and other fruit. It sleeps rolled up like a ball, 
and when angered spits like a cat. It is naturally very ferocious and 
unruly, but capable of domestication if taken young. It has a keen sense 
of smell, but less acute hearing and vision by day than the mungooses. 

Another species allied to these two last, is Paguma laniyeTf Gray, Maries 
lanig&r^ Hodgson, from Tibet and adjoining snowy Himalayas. Pa^fodo- 
omrUs qumqiLedineatus, Gray, appears to be described from the same speci- 
mens as P, st/rict/as^ formerly alluded to ; and there are other species de- 
scribed, some of which also appear to he varieties of P. Musomga, 

Ceylon possesses a peculiar species, P, zeylanicfos, talks ; P, trivvr- 
gatm, Teniminck,^and P. leuconiyataxy Gray, are found in the Makyan 
peidnsuk^and isknds, in addition to P^ Musanga and P, Derby emus^ 
already alluded to. 
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The next animal has only a doubtful claim to a place here. 


Gen. Arctkjtis, Temminck. 


Syn. I elides f Valence. 


6 G 

Char . — Molars ; canines stout, those in the upper jaw very long, 

5 — 5 ' 


compressed at the base, with a longitudinal groove exteriorly ; muzzle 
short, attenuated ; ears short, rounded j body long ; legs short ; tail 
nearly as long as the body, ])artially prehensile ; hair long, rough, copious ; 
feet plantigrade ; toes five in each foot, with short half-retractile, com- 
pressed, strongly curved claws. 


126 . Arctictis binturong. 

Viverra apud Raffles. — Blyth, Cat. 157. — I elides ater^ F. Cuvier? 
Mamm. III. pi. 50-51, olim Paradoxurits alhifrons. 


The Black Bear-cat. 

Descr, —General colour throughout deep black, with a white border 
to the ears, and a few brown hairs scattered over the head above, and on 
the anterior surface of the forelegs ; hairs long, rigid and diverging ; 
tail monstrously thick at tho base, tapering to a point, with bristling 
straggling hairs, exceeding those of the body in length. 

Cantor describes it as black, sprinkled with pale ferruginous ; head, 
face, and throat whitish and grizzled ; a trace of a white spot over the 
eye in the young j tail black, whitish at the base. 

Length, head and body, 28 to 33 inches ; tail 26 to 27. 

It has a large gland between the anus and genitals, which secretes an 
oily fluid of an intense but not fetid odour. 

This peculiar animal forms a very distinct genus, whose place in the 
natural system has not been satisfactorily decided. In general form of 
skull it resembles Mehs, but the relative position of the bones is more like 
that of Paradoxwms. It deviates from the type of Yvs&trirm in tho 
more strictly plantigrade character of the feet, and iif the paHially pre- 
hensile tail, approaching Ailurus and Cercoleptes among the Ursidas, The 
head is somewhat bulky, and the muzzle slightly turned up ; the ears are 
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large, blacS:, and prominent, edged with white, and terminated by tufts 
of black hair. Its habit of body is slow and crouching. In its habits it is 
quite nocturnal, solitary, and arboreal, creeping along the larger branches, 
and aiding itself by its prehensile tail. It is omnivorous, eating small 
animals, birds, insects, fruit, and plants. It is more wild and retiring 
than Viverrine animals in general, and it is easily tamed ; its howl is loud. 

One examined had 14 pairs of ribs ; the intestines were 9 feet 9 inches 
long, and the csecum 4 inch. 

This bear-cat was classed by Cuvier an<l Cantor among the Ursinir, and 
it may be considered a sort of link between the plantigrade and digitigrade 
Carnivora, with some distant analogies to the Letmira. I have followed 
Blyth in his Catalogue in placing it after Paradoxurus. It has been 
stated to inhabit Nepal, Bhotan, and Assam, but it does not occur in the 
Catalogue of Hodgson^s Collections. It is said to have been obtained 
from Bhotan by M. Diivaucel, and will probably bo found to occur rarely 
in the north-eastern limit of our province. It is known from the hills 
of Assam, Arrakan, and Malay ana. 

Other animals belonging to this group of Carnivora are Cryjytoi^rocta 
Jerox^ Bennett, from Madagascar \ Cynogalo Gray (Potwtno- 

philus ha/rhatu8f Kuhl), an aquatic species from the Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, &c. 

The next group have been separated by Blyth as a distinct sub-family, 
He^pestidince. They differ from the Yiverrinte by the q\iality of their 
fur, which is long and hai’sh, and generally ringed with pale and dark 
tints ; the tail is thick and bushy at the base, more tapering than in the 
tree-cats, and they have a large and simple pouch with the anus situated 
within its cavity. The bony orbits of the skull are perfect in several 
species. Compared with the Paradoxuri^ they are much more terrestrial, 
seeking their prey entirely on the ground, and very rarely climbing trees. 


Gen. Herpestes, Illiger. 


Syn. Manguata^ Fischer. 

G/wir.— Teeth as in Viverra, but the molars vary in number, some 
5*6 ^0C 66 

having — , others and some T7 . ; ears small, short, and rounded ; 
6j-5 6 — 6 7 — 7 

feet all with five toes, with large compressed, incurved, somewhat 

► K 2 
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retractile claws ; tail long, thick at the base ; hairs long, rigid, often 
ringed with distinct colours. 

The Ichneumons or Mungoosea, as they are named in India, have a 
sharp muzzle, small eyes, short limbs, the hinder ones semi-plantigrade, 
and the toes connected by a membrane. The female has only four 
mammae. The tongue is rough with horny papillae. Some of the species 
are stated to have a voluminous simple anal pouch, which does not 
contain odoriferous matter, and at the bottom of which the vent is 
placed. Hodgson states, “ that both Nepal species of Uerpestes have a 
congeries of small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like 
a ring, and secreting a thick musky substance, which is slowly protruded 
in strings like vermicelli, through numerous scattered minute pores ; and 
one species (nyula) has also on either side the rectum two large and 
hollow glands of similar structure, but with a thinner secretion, each of 
which has a larger and very palpable pore.” 

The mungooses are very active in their habits, bold and sanguinary in 
disposition. They are partly fossorial, and in the hot tropical countries 
of the old continent appear to take the place of the weasels of colder 
regions. 

The bony orbit is often closed by a ring posteriorly, which however is 
not perpetual, and in some appears to depend on advanced age. 

This genus is numerously represented in the Indian peninsula, and 
extends to Africa. 


127. Herpestes griseus. 

Geoffroy. — Blytii, Cat. 164. — //. pallidus, Sohinz. — Mangusta 
mungoa apud Elliot, Cat. 21. — ManguSy H. and Mahr. in Southern 
India. — Newaly Newaray in Northern and Central India ; sometimes 
called NyHl — Miingliy Can. — Yentawdy Tel. — Kordl of Gonds. 

The Madras Mungoos. 

Descr. — Tawny yellowish-gray, the hairs ringed with rufous and 
yellowish, the general result being an iron-gray tinge, with less of the 
yellow tint than in the next species from Northern India, which it 
otherwise much resembles in size and form, whilst in the character of its 
fur it is more like H, nipalenaia. The muzzle is concolorous with the 
body, as is the tail, which is not tipped with black, and is nearly equal 
in length to the body. 
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Average Jength, head and body, about 16 to 17 inches ; tail 14. It 
is said occasionally to reach 20 inches and upwards, with the tail 16^. 

This mungoos is spread through most of Southern India, replaced in 
Bengal and the lower Gangetic plains by a neai ly allied one, H, malac- 
censis. , I am not able to state the limits of each species exactly, but the 
present animal occurs in the North* west Provinces and the Punjab, and 
throughout the Deccan up to the Nerbiidda river. It frecpients alike 
the open country and low jungles, being found in dense hedgerows, 
thickets, holes in banks, &c . ; and it is very destructive to such birds as 
frequent the ground. Not unfrequently it gets access to tame pigeons, 
rabbits, or poultry, and commits great liavoc, sucking the blood only of 
severaL I have often seen it make a dash into a verandah where some 
cages of mynas, parrakeets, <kc., were daily placed, and endeavour to 
tear them from their cages. 

It also hunts for, and devours, tl )0 eggs of partridges, quails, and other 
ground-laying birds ; and it will also kill rats, lizards, and small snakes. 

I do not think it would go out of its way to attack a large snake in its 
wild state. Colonel ^ykes states, that “it is believed by the Mahvatta 
people to have a natural antipathy to serpents, and in its contests with 
^hem to be able to neutralize the poison from the bite of serpents by 
eating the root of a plant called moontjuswail ; but no one lias ever seen 
the plant.” This is the prevalent belief throughout all India, and also^ 
in J^ava, and many experiments have been made with a view to test the 
native idea above referred to, that the mungoos, either by virtue of sjpnie 
plant to which it has recourse, or from some other cause, is ])i oof against 
the bite of a cobra. Many have asserted that after being apparently bitten, 
it would retire to some hedge side, returning shortly with evident marks 
of its having eaten some green herb ; whilst others have d(*clared that it 
never attempted anything of the kind even when set free, and that where 
it was forcibl}^kept indoors it suffered as little as if allowed its lil)erty. I 
of course entirely disbelieve in the efficacy of any herb as an antidote to 
the**serpent's poison ; and I do not think that the mungoos habitually 
has resort to any herb if bitten. The plants are supposed to be Ophiorhizon 
serpentinuTrij and 0. mungos. I have witnessed many contests between a 
mungoos and cobra, and though the mungoos has in general succeeded in 
killing thfe sei’peit, it often declines the combat, or undertakes it some- 
what uiyvillingly. In none .of the combats that I have seen has the 
mungoos suffered, but my belief is that it generally escapes being bitten 
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by its extreme watchfulness and activity ; or, if bitten at all, has been 
BO very superficially ; and that perhaps its very thick skin may have a 
certain degree of insusceptibility to poison. Since this paragraph was 
first penned, awiiter in the Indian Lancet confirms this idea, which 
he saya be has practically proved, both by seeing the cobra bite the 
mungooa, and by forcing the fang of a cobra into the skin of on^ which 
did not suflfer from the experiment. A very recent writer, 'however, in 
one of the Indian newspajjers, declares that if the^iangs are forced 
thrmigh the skin into the flesh the mungoos will die. 

This little animal is frequently domesticated, and becomes excessively 
tame, following its owner about like a dog, and elBectually clearing a 
house of rata. Mr. Bennett* mentions that an individual of this 
species in the Tower, ‘‘actually on one occasion killed no fewer than a 
dozen full-grown rats which were loosed to it in a room sixteen feet 
square, in less than a minute and a half.” The Egyptian Ichneumon, 
Herpeatea ichneumon^ is said to have a peculiar penchant for crocodiles' 
eggs. This habit is not noticed with regard to our species, though 1 
dare say it w'ould devour them if it came across any. 

128. Herpestes malaccensis. 

E. Cuvier, Mammif. I. pi. 65. — Blyth, Cat. 163. — H. nyula, Hodg- 
son.-- or Nyul, H.— Aeudni, in Central India. — Baji or Diji, H., 

in Bchar. 

The Bengal Mungoos. 

Beacr. — General colour mixed rich reddish-brown and hoary-yellow> 
tlie ears, face, and limbs redder, and less maculate ; neck and body pure 
pale yellow ; tail concolorous with the body, pointed, and nearly equal 
in length to the body ; the hair harsh, bristly, not closely applied but 
diffuse. 

Length, head and body, 15 inches ; tail about 10 or 11. 

This mungoos replaces II. grisem in Bengal and other parts of the 
North of India, and has precisely the same habits as that species. It 
extends into Assam, Burniah, and Malay ana. Hodgson states that it 
affects cultivated fields and grass, and lives in burrows made by 
themselves. The females produce 3 to 4 young at a* birth. 

* Tower Menagerie, p. 106. 
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129. Eerpestes monticolus. 

W. Elliot, MSS. — Konda yentaway Tel. 

The Long-tailed Munooos. 

Deacr, — Colours much as in griseuSy but somewhat more yellow in its 
general tone ; tail longer, tipped with maronne and black, and more 
hairy ; feet dark reddish-brown ; muzzle not dark, slightly tinged with 
reddish. Larger than grkem. Tail nearly equal in length to thb head 
and body. 

Length of one 20 inches ; tail with hair 19. 

This fine species differs cons[)icuou8ly from grisem in its longer and 
dark-tipped tall, which also distinguishes it from malaccmsis. It difters 
from I/. Sniiihii in its muzzle being concolorous with the body, or 
nearly so, and prevalent lighter colour. 

I have only procured this mungoos from the Eastern Ohuts inland 
from Nellore, where it inhabits forests among tlie hills. 

It most resembles //. fulvescenSy Kelaart, of Ceylon, but this has a 
porter tail with the tip reddish, and has a more prevalent fulvous hue. 
The muzzle too is blackish and the face ferruginous-brown. 


130. Herpestes Smithii. 


Gray. — Blytii, 
Kelaart. 


Cat. 1G2. — //. ElUoliy Blytu. — 11. rubiginomSj 
The Buddy Mungoos. 


Descr . — General colour ferruginous-brown, in some inclining to 
grizzled maronne-red, brighter where it joins the blackish limbs and 
black tip of the tail ; muzzle dark ; face rusty -red ; head and legs 
redder than the other parts ; feet black ; the Iniirs are ringed black and 
whif®, and have a dark reddish tip. It approximates malaccensls in the 
character of the fur and also in size. 

Length of one, head and body, 13 to 15 inches ; tail 12 to 13. 

This mungoos has been taken in forest jungle among the Eastern 
Gh&ts neaT Madras, and in other parts of the same region. I procured 
it in the forest at the foot of the Neelgherries, but did not obtain it in 
the Malabar forests, though it most probably will be found there also. 
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It is said to be not rare in Ceylon, The first sj^ecimen obtained by 
Mr. Elliot had an accidental dark collar, and that gentleman named it 
torquatus in MSS., which name is alluded to by Kelaart. 

131. Herpestes Nipalensis. 

Gray. — BLYTH,Cat. 1G5. — TI. auro-pvnctatuSjILoDQSO^, — H.pallipeSf 
Blyth, olim. 

The Gold-spotted Mungoos, 

Descr , — Of an uniform olive-brown colour, more or less striate in- 
different Individuals, freckled with golden-yellow, paler and somewhat 
yellowish-gray beneath ; cheeks more or less rusty ; tail shorter than 
the body ; hairs with five distinct rings of black and golden ; the fur 
short, soft, adpresscd. 

Length, head and body, 12 to 13 inches; tail 9 to 10. 

This species resembles //. javankitSy but the ground colour is lighter. 
It is found over the whole extent of the lower Himalayas, from Sikitn 
to Kashmir (and even to Afghanistan) ; and it also occurs in the plains 
near the hills, from Bengal to the Punjab, not extending far south. It 
also inhabits Assam, Bunnah, and tho ^Malayan peninsula. Nothing 
peculiar has been noticed of the habits of this Mungoos. 

I find a species recorded in Schinz, H. thjsanmm^ Wagner, from 
Kashmir ; hair dark-bro.wn ringed with pale yellow ; feet brown ; tail 
ending in a long deep black tuft. This, if correctly described, must be 
distinct from Nipalarms, The only mungoos I got in Kashmir was the 
latter si^ecios. 

132. Herpestes fuscus. 

Waterhouse. — Blyth, Cat. 1G7. 

The Neelgherry Brown Mungoos. 

Descr , — General colour brown, the hair being ringed black and yellow, 
and tawny at the base ; throat dusky-yellowish ; tail nearly equal in 
length to head and body. 

Length of one, head and body, 18 inches ; tail with the hair 17. 

I procured this Mungoos, many years ago, on the Neelgheriies in the 
dense woods near Ootacamund, and have not seen it from any other 
locality. My original specimen is in the Museum of tho Asiatic Society at 
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Calcutta. Jt appears nearly allied to H, Javanicus. Its cfistribution is 
more local than that of any other of the Indian species, no record of its 
occurring elsewhere existing ; Waterhouse’s typo specimen also came 
from the same locality. It probably will eventually be found in other 
elevated hill regions of Southern India. 

TfiS next species has been, with some others, separated as a sub- 


genus, MungoSy having the molars 
always complete. 


6— G 

7— 7' 

It approximates to Urva. 


and the bony orbital ring 


133. Herpestes vitticoUis. 

Bennett. — Blyth, Cat. 159. — Elliot, Cat. 22, with figure. 

The Stripe-necked Munooos. 

Descr . — Of a grizzled gray colour, more or less tinged with rusty 
reddish, especially on the hinder part of the body and tail; a dark 
stripe from the ear to the shoulder ; tail rufous-black at the tip. 

Length of one killed on the Neelgherries, the head and body 21 
finches ; tail with the hair 15 ; weight G lb. 10 oz. 

This fine species of mungoos is found througliout all the forests of the 
Western Ghats, from near Dharwar to Cape Comorin. It is rare in the 
northern parts, and most abundant in Travancore. It have killed it on 
thS Neelgherries, in Wynaud, and seen specimens from various parts of 
Malabar. From its large size this must be a very destructive animal to 
game and the smaller quadrupeds. The ]\Ialayan region, besides those 
common to India, viz., JI. mahtcceiisxs and IL mpalensis^ has //. java^ 
nicus and H. hrcvchgv/rus, peculiar to that district ; and 11. exllls is 
recorded, Zool. de la Bonite, from some of the islands. There are many 
species from Africa, and one extends into Spain. 

Gen. XJrva, Hodgson. 

Syn. Mesohemay Hodgson, 

CAor.— Teeth as in UerpesteSy but blunter ; structure intermediate to 
that genus and Gulo ; snout elongate, acute, mobile ; hands and feet 
large ; soles nud^ ; nails subequal ; digits connected by large crescentic 
membranes ; tall long, cylindric ; habit sub- vermiform. 

This genus contains only one species. 
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134. Urva cancrivora. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. \b%.-^Galo urva^ Hodgson (olim).— Fiverra 
fusca^ Gray, apud Hardwicke, 111. Ind. Zool. I. pi. 5. — Oametictu 
fuacay Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 

in 

The Crab Mungoos. 

Deacr, — General colour jackal or fulvous iron-gray ; inner fur woolly ; 
outer of longstraggling lax hairs, generally ringed with black, white, 
and fulvous ; in some the coat has a variegated aspect ; in others an 
uniform tawny tint prevails, and in a few dark rusty brown mixed with 
gray is the prevalent hue ; abdomen brown ; limbs blackish-brown ; a 
white stripe on either side of the neck, from the ear to the shoulder ; 
tail rufous or brown, with the terminal half rufous. 

Length, head and body, 18 inches ; tail 11 ; weight 41b. 

This curious animal has been found in the South-east Himalayas, 
extending into Assam and Arrakan. In its habit it is somewhat 
aquatic, preferring, it is said by Hodgson, frogs and crabs. It lives in 
burrows in the valleys of the lower and central regions of Nepal. The 
drawing of the one figured by Hardwicke was taken from a caged indi- 
vidual at Agra. Colonel Phayre informed Mr. Blyth that it was the 
only mungoos found in Arrakan. 

Some details of its anatomy were furnished to Mr. Hodgson by ©r. 
Campbell. It has two glands about the size of a cherry on each side 
of the anus, which secrete an aqueous fetid humour, which the animal 
has the power of squirting out with great force. The female has six 
ventral teats, remote. The bony orbits are incomplete. 

Other genera allied to the mungooses are Galidia and Ichneumonia of 
Is. Geoffrey, the former from Madagascar. Cynictisy Ogilby, with four 
toes to each foot, and liyzmnay Illiger, with the same number, both from 
South Africa ; and Crossarchusy P. Cuvier, from Sierra Leone. 

Baasaris astutay Lichtenstein, from Mexico, a peculiar digitigrade, 
carnivorous animal, is placed here by some systematists, and it has some 
likeness to ParadomruSy but it belongs to the sub-plantigrade division, 
none of the Viverridee occurring in the new continent. 

The next group is well marked by anatomical characters as distinct 
from the other digitigrade carnivora. c 
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Fam. CANiDiE. The Dog tribe. 

or : two of these 
8 — 8 ^ 

in general on each side in both jaws being tuberculous, rarely three ; 
the ftRt of the upper tuberculous teeth very large ; upper flesli-tooth 
with one inner tubercle, lower do. with its posterior portion tuberculous. 
Fore-feet with five toes, the thumb raised ; hind-feet usually with four. 
Head more or less conical, and pointed in front, the jaws being pro- 
duced j legs of nearly equal length. 

The tongue is smooth ; the intestines rather long, and the csecum of 
a peculiar spiral form. Some have a dermal gland above the base of 
the tail ; others a sac or hollow gland on each side of the anus, opening 
by a pore, which secretes a pungent whey-like substance with the peculiar 
smell of the animal, the contents of which can be made to trickle out on 
pressure. 

In domestic dogs these pores exist, but are evanescent, and without a 
distinct sac or secretion. In these too there is often a fifth claw on the 
hind-feet, but only connected by skin, and called the dew-claw. 


Molar teeth mostly 


6 <7 IJ 

^ ; more rarely — 


Gen. Canis, Linn, (restricted). 

Char. — Dental formula, incisors -4- ; canines ; prsemolars 

G 1 — 1 


2—2 

4=4’“°'“ S=3- 


3 3 

The false molars arc ’ 1- ; and the tubercular 

4 — 1. 


molars | ^ ; the former small ; tail moderately brushed ; pupil rounded. 


In this group, as here restricted, are classed the Wolf and the Jackal. 
Linna3us included Foxes and Hyaenas as well. 

1st. Wolves, ZttpuSj Hamilton Smith. 

Of large si^. Muzzle obtuse, not much lengthened ; tail short ; no 
caudal gland. 


135. Canis pallipes. 


Sykes, Cat. — Blyth, Cat. 121. — C. lupus, var., Elliot, Cat. 17. — 
Ld'udagh, H., in the South. — Bherd, or Bhhid, or Byna, or Bharya, 
H., in Northern and Central India. — Nekrd, in some parts. — Bighdna, 
in part of Bundelcund. — lldiuldr, or Umdr, in other parts. — Tola, Can. 
— ToraliA^TA. 
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The Indian Wolf. 

J)e8cr. Hoary fulvous or dirty reddish-white, some of the hairs 

tipped black, which gives it a grizzled appearance ; somewhat reddish on 
the face and limbs, the latter paler than the body ; lower parts dingy 
white; tail thinly bushy, slightly black-tipped. Ears rather small. 

Length of one, head and body, 37 inches; tail 17; height at the 
shoulder 26 inches. 

Elliot and Horsfield have stated that they did not consider the Indian 
wolf specifically distinqt from the European wolf, but Blyth gives it as 
his opinion that it is so. “ The Society’s Museum now contains good 
and characteristic examples of the skulls of the European, Indian, and 
Tibetan wolves, G» lupus^ palllpes^ and lanitjer^ and the s])ecific distinct- 
ness appears to be well marked. The European is the largest of the 
three, with proportionally much larger and more powerful teeth, and the 
orbital process of the frontal bone is much less developed than in the 
others. The Indian and Tibetan wolves are more aflSned to each other 
than either is to the European one.” 

This wolf is found throughout the whole of India, rare in wooded 
districts, and most abundant in open country. ‘‘The wolves of the 
Southern Mahratta country,” says Mr. Elliot, “ generally hunt in packs, 
and I have seen them in full chase after the goat antelope {Gazdld 
Benmttii), They likewise steal round a herd of antelope, and con'»eal 
themselves on dilFerent sides till an opportunity offers of seizing one of 
them unawares, as they approach, whilst grazing, to one or other of their 
hidden assailants. On one occasion three wolves were seen to chase a 
herd of gazelles across a ravine in which two others were lying in wait. 
They succeeded in seizing a female gazelle, which was taken from them. 
They have frequently been seen to course and run down hares and foxes, 
and it is a common belief of the Ryots that in the open plains, where 
there is no cover or concealment, they scrape a hole in the earth in 
which one of the pack lies down, and remains hid, while the others 
drive the herd of antelope over him. Their chief prey, however, is 
sheep, and the shepherds say that part of the pack attack and keep the 
dogs in play, while others carry off their prey, and that if pursued they 
follow the same plan, part turning and checking th^ dogs, Svhilst the 
rest drag away the carcass till they evade pursuit. Instances are not un- 
common of their attacking man. In 1824, upwards of 30 children were 
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devoured Bjr wolves in one pergunnah alone. •Sometimes a large wolf 
is seen to seek his prey siogly. These are called Won-tola by the 
Canarese, and reckoned particularly fierce.” 

I have found wolves most abundant in the Deccan and in Central India. 
I htgji^ often chased them for several miles, they keeping 50 to 100 yards 
ahead of the horse, and the only kind of ground on which a horse appeared 
to gain on them was heavy ploughed land. T have known wolves turn on 
dogs that were running at their heels and pursue them smartly till close 
up to my horse. A wolf once joined with my greyhounds in pursuit of 
a fox, which was luckily killed almost immediately afterwards, or the wolf 
might have seized one of the dogs instead of the fox. lie sat down on 
his haunches about 60 yards off whilst the dogs were worrying the fox, 
looking on with great apparent interest, and was witli difficulty driven 
away. In many parts of the North-west of India, they arc very destruc- 
tive to children, as about Agra, in Oude, Kohilcund, and Eajpootiina, and 
rewards are given by Government for their destruction. Wolves breed 
in holes in the ground, or caves, having only three or four young, it is 
said. The female has ten teats. They are usually rather silent, but 
jometimes bark just like a pariah dog. The howling after their prey, 
recorded of the European wolf, is seldom heard in India. 

Hodgson has described a wolf from Tibet, 0(1717 s langier, sometimes 
called the “ white wolf” by sportsmen who cross the Himalayas. It is 
tffieKJhdngii of Tibet, Cha7i1codi near the Niti pass from Kumaon ; and 
it is a larger animal than the Indian wolf, with white face and limbs, 
and no dark tip to the tail, which is fully brushed. The fur is extremely 
woolly, and the hairy piles few ; but this is also to a certain extent 
apparent in domestic dogs of the same region. 

Another species of wolf has recently been described by Gray,* as 
Cania chancOy or the red wolf of Tibet, or golden wolf ; “ fulvous, head 
grayish-browD| lower parts pure white. Somewhat larger than the Eu- 
rope^ wolf, to which its skull bears a close resemblance.” It is probably 
the same as the animal in Blyth’s Cat. Mamm. No. 119, “large red 
wolf,” referred by that naturalist with doubt to Pallas’s G, alpiniia ; but 
Gray says that that is a fox. The specific name given by Gray is the 
name also applied to the common wolf of that region, spelt differently. 

There are many other species of wolves in various parts of the northern 
regions of both continents. 

Proceedings Zoological Society, 1863, p. 94. 
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> 2nd. Jackals. SacmliuB^ Hamilton Smith. 

Of moderate size, gregarious ; brush rather scanty. 

136. Cams aureus. 

Linnaeus. — Blyth, Cat. 124. — Elliot, Cat. IS.^KJiold or H,, 
in the South of India and Mahr. — Kolya, in some parts , — Gidar or 
Ghidar, H., in the North . — Shial or Sinl, or Sidr and Shialu, in Bengal 
and adjacent provinces. — Nari, Can. — NakJca, Tel . — NerJca of Gonds. — 
Shingal Or Sjekal, in Persia, whence our English word. — Amu, Bhot. 

The Jackal. 

Descr . — Fur of a dusky yellowish or rufous gray, the hairs being 
mottled black, gray, and brown, with the under fur brownish-yellow ; 
lower parts yellowish-gray ; tail I’oddish-brown, ending in a darkish 
tuft ; more or less rufous on the muzzle and limbs ; tail moderately hairy. 

Length, head and body, 28 to 30 inches; tail 10 or 11; height about 
16-17 inches. 

The J ackal varies considerably in the colour of its fur according to 
season and locality. A black variety is by no means rare in Bengal ; 
but I never saw or heard of it in the south of India. 

This well-known animal abounds throughout all India, and its habits 
are too well known to require inucli notice. It occurs also in Ceylon, 
but is rare in lower Burmah, and said to bo only of recent introduction 
there. It is a very useful scavenger, clearing away all garbage and 
carrion from the neighbourhood of large towns, but occasionally com- 
mitting depredations among poultry and other domestic animals. Sickly 
sheep and goats usually fall a prey to him ; and a wounded antelope is 
pretty certain to be tracked and hunted to death by jackals. They will 
however partake freely of vegetable food. Sykes says ho^^devastates the 
vineyards in the west of India ; in Bhagulpore he is said to be fond of 
sugar-cane ; and he everywhere consumes large quantities of the b4r 
fruit, Zizyphus jujuha. In Wynaad, as well as in Ceylon, he devours 
considerable quantities of ripe coffee-berries : the seeds pass through 
him, well pulped, and are found and picked up by the coolies : it is 
asserted that the seeds so found make the be§[|i coffee !' ’ 

The female jackal brings forth about four young in holes in t^e ground, 
occasionally in dry drains in cantonments. The Jackal is easily pulled 
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down by grsyhounds, but gives an excellent run with foxhounds. They 
are very tenacious of life, and sham dead in a way to deceive even an 
experienced sportsman. I have seen one, after being worried by a pack 
of hounds, and getting a good rap or two on its head with a heavy whip, 
limpj^ some time afterwards when unobserved, with apparently a good 
chance of affording another run on a future day. I have known a 
jackal come to the aid of his comrade (or mate perhaps) when seized by 
greyhounds, and attack them furiously, whilst I was close by on 
horseback. The call of the jackal is familiar to all residents in India, 
and is certainly the most unearthly and startling music. The natives 
assert that they cry after every watch of the night. Jackals not 
unfrequntly get hydrophobia, especially in Bengal, and I have known 
several fatal cases from their bite. 

Connected with the old name of the “ lion^s provider” are the generally 
credited tales about one always attending the tiger. Mr. Elliot says. 
Native sportsmen univei’sally believe that an old jackal, whicli (in the 
South of India) they call ^Bhdluy is in constant attendance on the tiger, 
and whenever his cry is heard, which is peculiar and different from that 
of the jackal generally, the vicinity of a tiger is confidently pronounced. 
1 have heard the cry attributed to the frequently.” The ‘‘ Kvh 

hlialoo'^ is frequently referred to by Lieutenant Rice, in his very in- 
teresting work on “Tiger-shooting in Rajpootana,” as having been 
frecjuently heard and seen by him in company with the tiger. In 
Bengal the same jackal is called “ Phcull^' or Phao, or Phfeow^ or 
Phnew^ from its call, and in some parts Ghogy though that name is said 
by some to refer to some other (fabulous) animal. ‘‘ It is,” says 
Johnson, in his Field Sports of India, as quoted in the India Sporting 
Review, N.S. vol. I., “a jackal following the scent of the tiger and 
making a noise very different from their usual cry, which I imagine they 
do for the puijpose of warning their species of danger.” Again, Soon 
after the tiger passed within a few yards of us. In a minute or two 
after he had passed, we plainly saw the jackal, and heard him cry when 
very near us. I have often heard it said that the Ph6all (or provider, 
as it is sometimes called) always goes before the tiger, but in this 
instance he followed him, which I have also seen him do at other times. 
Whether he is in3uced to follow the tiger for the sake of coming in for 
part of thj booty, or whether he merely follows as small birds often follow 
a bird of prey, I cannot say. Evidently his cry is different from what 
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it is at other times, which indicates danger being near, paAicuIarlj as 
whenever that cry is heard the voice of no other jackal is, nor is that 
particular call ever heard in any part of the country where there are not 
large beasts of prey. Pheall^ I believe, was the original, and is now the 
usual name, from its resembling the cry they make ; but they are^tter 
known in Ttamghur by the name PhinkaVy which means crier — ^pro- 
cMmer — or warner.” Mr. Blyth records that, “ some time ago I heard 
a pariah dogy upon sniBng the collection of live tigers, before referred to, 
set up the most extraordin^iry cry I have ever heard uttered by a dog, 
and which I cannot pretend to record more intelligibly, bat it was 
doubtless an analogous note to the Pheall cry of the jackal/* I have 
often heard this peculiar cry, and seen a jackal following a tiger in 
various parts of the country ; and I have already noted my turning a 
jackal out of the same bush as a cheeta. 

A horn is supposed by the natives in the same parts of India to grow 
on the head of some jackals, which is of great reputed virtue, ensuring 
prosperity to its possessor. The same idea is prevalent in Ceylon. 

The J ackal is found over a great part of Asia, in Southern Europe, 
and in Northern Africa. 

$ 

There are several allied species of small or moderate size in Africa and 
part of Asia. 

The domestic dog belongs to this division, but his origin is lost in 
obscurity, audit is probable that several species of wolf and other anit^als 
may have contributed to form this valuable animal. Now and then very 
jackal-like dogs may be seen about villages, but whether these are hybrids 
or simply a reversion to one of the original types, it is impossible to say. 
In India it is a well-known fact that the various breeds of English dogs, 
if bred in the plains, have a tendency to change towards the pariah dog, 
the muzzle of the bull- dog, as well as his limbs, lengthening sensibly in 
even two generations. 

The next animal, though called a dog, differs in its dentition so 
remarkably that it has been made the type of a distinct ^enus. 


Gen. CuoN, Hodgson. 


€ha/r . — General structure and dentition of Cania, bi^it the molars only 


6^6 

6—6 


; the second tubercular behind the flesh -tooth in the lower jaw being 


deficient ; skull more uniformly arched than in dogs ; jaws shorter and 
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stronger. Sas the odoiii^and aspect of Saccalius, but ears and tail 
larger, the latter more brushed, the brow and eye bolder, and the muzzle 
blunter. The shoulder and croup*are about level. The female has 
12 or 14 teats. 

I have followed Blyth in his Mamm., in keeping this distinct 
from Ocmis, 

137. Cuon mtilans. 

Ca7^^s apud Temminck. — Blyth, Cat. 117. — C. Dukhunends^ Sykes. — 
Figd. Trans. Roy. As. Soc. — C. familiarise wild variety, Elliot, Cat. 16. 
— Cuon priincBVus, Hodgson. — Figd. also byDELESsEBT, Souvenirs d’un 
Voyage dans Tlnde. — Jangli kutd, H. popularly. — Soiia hUdj i.e. golden 
dog, in Central India. — Ram kutdj in some parts. — Ban kutd^ in the I^'oi’th 
of India. — Rahnasay kdtde of some. — Kolsun, Kolumde Kolsa, and Kolaurdf 
as variously pronounced by the Muhiattas in different localities. — Rezd 
hdtde Tel., i. e. fierce dog ; vulgo Adavi kdtd. — Shen nal^ Mai. — Eram 
naiko of Gonds. — Sakki saraij at Hydrabad (Buchanan Humilton), — 
Ram him in Kashmir. — Sidda~kiy Tibetan in Ladak. — Sahd-idm. Lepch. 
— Fa^hJOy Bhot. — Bhaosay Bhoonsay Buansdy in the Himalayas, generally 
from Simla to Nepal.— Wild dog of Europeans. 

The Wild Dog. 

Descr . — General colour bright rusty-red or rufous fawn-colour, paler 
beneath \ ears erect, rather large, somewhat rounded at the tip ; tail 
moderately brushed, reaching to the heels, usually tipped blackish; 
limbs strong ; body lengthened. 

Length, head and body, 32 to 36 inches ; tail about 16 inches ; height 
17 to 20 inches. 

I quite agree with Mr. Blyth in considering that the wild dog of 
Malayana does not differ specifically from the Indian one ; and therefore 
adopt Temminck’s specific name, Sykeses local name and Hodgson’s 
theoretic one being alike inapplicable, as well as posterior in date. “ A 
Malayan specimen,” says Blyth, differs only in the considerably deeper 
tint of the rufous colc^ring.” There is, however, a prevalent belief among 
sportsmen of the existence of two races of wild dogs in India. In an early 
notice of the wild dog, in the first vol. of the “ Gleanings of Science,” two 
kinds are indicated ; one called Shikari bhowsay which hunts its own 
prey ; the other Ldghy from eating the offal of its prey. Hamilton 
Smith says, Besides the Jangli k\Ud of the plains, there are two hill 

L 
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kinds, one larger, the other smaller, but jidth shorter tails, said to 
ascend as high as the snow-Jine, and to be very shy.” 

Blyth gives a description of a wild dog from Darjeeling, which he was 
informed Mr. Hodgson had considered distinct from the common one. 
“ This one (a female) had a consideratly more vulpine aspect, with longer 
and softer fur, with much wool at the base, a considerable ruff round the 
neck, and much lengthened fur about the jowl ; the ear^also were densely 
clad both externally and within ; and in a living animal from the same 
locality were closely approximated, and directed forwards ; a remarkably 
full brush, with much less black than usual on the terminal half, but most 
of the tail having a nigrescent appearance not particularly noticeable at 
a little distance. All this may merely indicate the winter vesture as 
Assumed in a cold climate ; but the actions of the living animal were 
decidedly peculiar, and the general appearance as vulpine as that of the 
ordinary wild dog is jackal-like. It was particularly light, agile, and 
graceful in its movements ; still I can discover no distinction in the 
skull, or in the rest of the skeleton, excepting that the metacarpal bones 
of the Darjeeling specimen are comparatively shorter. Upon present 
evidence, I can only regard it^as as pecimen of the common wild dog in 
winter vesture as developed in a cold climate.” 

In the late edition of Hodgson’s Collection Brit. Museum, 1863, asecond 
species of wild dog is described as Cuon Grayiformisy with the following 
description : — Deep uniform red, deeper than rust, paler and flavei^cent 
below ; lining of ears, chaffron, and end of tail nigrescent. Hair close 
and short, no feathering of limbs nor brush to tail. Form slighter than 
in other species, and larger — that is in largest dimensions.” Length, 
head and body, 3 feet 1 inch ; tail 16 inches. This was from Darjeeling. 
It will be observed that this does not tally with Mr. Blyth’s description 
above. Some young wild dogs were brought to Darjeeling whilst I was 
there, which did not appear to me at the time to differ in any material 
point from others I had seen in various parts of India. Specimens from 
the Eastern Ghats perhaps differ more from those of other parts. '’They 
have the colour lighter and more fulvous, the tail less brushed and 
concolorous with the body, or nearly so, and the hair shorter. Those 
from Coorg and the Malabar forests have the tail blackish £tnd mode- 
rately bushy, and closely resemble others from CenfSal India, and one 
represented in a drawing of Buchanan Hamilton’s. Mr. Blyth wrote 
to me from Madras, stating that some specimens he had seen in the 
Museum there had rather staggered him as to the unity of the species. 
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Mr. Hodgjon gives the following excellent account of his CuonprinioBvua 
as met with in Nepal, The Budnau is in size midway between the wolf 
and the jackal^ being 2^ feet long to root of tail and 21 inches in average 
height It is a slouching, uncoinpact, long, lank animal, with all the 
mar^^f uncultivation about it, best assimilated in its general aspect to 
the jackal, but with something inexpressibly but genuinely canine in its 
physiognomy. ll has a broad flat head and sharp visage, large erect ears, 
a chest not broad nor deep ; a shallow compressed barrel, somewhat 
strained at the loin ; long heavy limbs ; broad spreading feet, and a very 
bushy tail of moderate length, straight, and carried low. It stands rather 
lower before than behind, with the neck in the line of the body, the head 
unelevated, the nose pointed directly forwards, the fore limbs straightened, 
the hind stooping ; the back inclined to arch, especially over the croup, 
and the tail pendulous. In action the tail is slightly raised, but never so 
high as the horizontal line. Though the Badma be not deficient in speed 
or power of leaping, yet his motions all appear to be heavy, owing to their 
measured uniformity. He runs in a lobbing long canter, is unapt at the 
double, and upon the whole is somewhat less agile and speedy than the 
jackal, very much less than the fox. The wild dog preys both by night 
and day, but chiefly by day. Six, eight, or ten unite to hunt down their 
victim, maintaining the chase by their powers of smell rather than by the 
eye. They usually overcome their quarry by dint of force and perseverance, 
though they sometimes effect their object by mixing stratagem witli direct 
violence. Their urine is peculiarly acrid, and they are said to sprinkle it 
over the low bushes amongst which their destined victim will probably 
move, and then in secret, to watch the result. If the stratagem succeeds, 
they rush otit upon the devoted animal whilst half-blinded by the urine, 
and destroy it before it has recovered that clearness of vision which could 
best have enabled it to flee or defend itself. This trick tlxeBudmu usually 
plays off upon ^imals whoso speed or strength might otherwise foil them, 
such as the buffalo, wild or tame, and certain large deer and antelopes. 
Other animals they fairly hunt down, or furiously assail and kill by more 
violence. In hunting they bark like hounds, but their barking is in such 
a voice as no language can express. It is utterly unlike the fine voice of 
our cultivated breeds, and almost as unlike the peculiar strains of the 
jackal and\he fox. The Budnm does not burrow like the wolf and fox, 
but repos^ and breeds in the recesses and natural cavities of rocks.” After 
speaking of some kept alive by him, Hodgson continues : “ After ten 
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months’ confinement they were as wild and shy as at the fiixt hour I got 
them. Their eyes emitted a strong light in the dark, and their bodies 
had the peculiar fetid odour of the fox and jackal in all its rankness. 
They were very silent, never uttering an audible sound save when fed, 
at which time they would snarl in subdued tone at each other, bi^J never 
fight, nor did they on any occasion show any signs of quaiTelsomeness 
or pugnacity.” 

Mr. Elliot has the following remarks on this species ; — The “ wild dog 
was not known in the Southern Mahratta country until of late years. It 
has now become very common. The circumstance of their attacking 
in a body and killing the tiger is universally believed by the natives. 
Instances of their killing the wild boar, and of tigers leaving a jungle in 
which a pack of wild dogs had taken up their quarters, have come to 
my own knowledge, and on one occasion a party of the officers of the 
18th M. N. I. saw a pack rim into and kill a large samber stag {Ruad) 
near Dharwar. I once captured a bitch and seven cubs of this species, 
and had them alive for some time.” 

I have come across the wild dog myself on several occasions, in 
Malabar, the Wynaad, at the foot of the Ajunteh Ghdt in Kandeish, 
near Saugor, on the Neelgherries, <kc. &c. It may be said to inhabit 
the whole of India where sufficiently wooded to supply it with suitable 
game. The pack I saw at Ajunteh had just run down a full-grown 
female samber, which our followers at once appropriated. In kwer 
Malabar I came suddenly on a pack that had just killed a tame female 
buffalo. It was much worried about the throat, and had in the agonies 
of death given birth to a foetus a few months old. This is the only 
instance I have heard of in the south of India of cattle being killed by 
them ; but in the north they are said often to kill calves. 

The bitch Has twelve to fourteen teats, and has at least six whelps 
at a birth. They breed from January to March. Colonel Markham 
mentions that a breeding-place was discovered by Mr. Wilson, near 
Simla, in holes under rocks, several females apparently breeding together. 
At this time it appears that they endeavour to hunt their game and kill 
it as near their den as possible. I entirely disbelieve the native story 
of their capturing their prey through the acridity of their urine. 

The wild dog is common in Ceylon, where it is called ^he DhMe by some, 
by which name it has been treated of by Hamilton Smith and otl^er writers, 
and it is found over all the jungles of Assam, Burmah, the Malayan penin- 
sula, and the larger Islands. Hodgson asserts that it extends into Tibet, s 
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Gen. VuLPES Auctorum, Foxes. 

Cha/r, — Muzzle lengthened and very acute ; head round ; ears large, 
erect ; pupil elliptic, or linear by day ; upper incisors less sloping than 
in dogs and wolves; body long; limbs short; tail thick, long, and 
buahi^ f otherwise as in 

Foxes have a gland at the base of the tail, above, which secretes a 
strongly odorous substance. This is called by German huntsmen the 
mole. The female has six teats. Species are found over all the world 
except in Australia. 

There are two types of Foxes in India ; the first the foxes of the 
desert or plains. These are not typical in their characters, having 
longer eara, longer and more slender limbs, and they have been separated 
by Hamilton Smith as Cynalopex, This is adopted by Blyth in his 
Catalogue, but I shall only mark it as sectional. The typo is Comia 
corsac of Central Asia. They inhabit bare open plains, in which they 
burrow ; are less carnivorous in their habits than true foxes, feeding 
much on fruit, insects, crabs, &c. 

138. Vulpes bengalensis. 

Shaw. — Blyth, Cat. 126. — Elliot, Cat. 19. — Habdwicke, 111. Ind. 
Zool. II., pi. 2. — C. rufescens, Gray. — C. kokree, Sykes. — C. corsac of 
India, Auctorum. — C. chrysvrus and C. xanthnrus, Gray. — Lomri or 
Lmwi, H. ; also Lokri in some parts. — Lokeria in Central India. — 
Kokri, Mahr. — Khekar and Khikir in Behar. — Khek slal, Bengal. — Konuk, 
Can. — Konka nahka, or Giinta nakka, Tel. — Kemp-nari and CJmidak- 
nari, Can. — Poti~nara, Tel. at Hydrabad (Buch. Ham.). 

The Indian Fox. 

Descr, — Eeddish-gray, rufous on the legs and muzzle, reddish-white 
beneath ; ears long, dark-brown externally ; tail long, bushy, with a broad 
black tip ; muzzle very acute ; chin and throat whitish. 

Length, head and body, 21 to 22 inches ; tail 12 to 14 ; weight of a 
male about 7 lb. 

This pretty little fox varies a good deal in the shades of colour in 
different localities, and according to season. The fur just after it has 
assumed ks winter coat is very beautiful, a purer gray on the body con- 
trasting with the rufous limbs. The legs are remarkably slender. The 
tail is very bushy. It is usually carried trailing when the fox is going 
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slowly or hunting for food ; horizontal when running ; ^ and raised 
almost erect when making a sudden turn. 

This fox is found throughout India, rare in the forest countries, very 
abundant in open country. At night it often comes into cantonments 
and gardens, but does not appear to molest poultry in general. Mr. Elliot 
says : Its principal food is rats, landcrabs, grasshoppers, beet]es,lR!?<fec. 
On one occasion a half-devoured mango was found in the stomach. It 
always burrows in the open plains, runs with great speed, doubling like 
a hare; but instead of stretching out at first like that animal, and 
trusting to Its turns as a last resource, the fox turns more at first, and 
if it can fatigue the dogs, it then goes straight away.” * 

The burrow which this fox makes has always several openings con- 
verging towards the centre, some of them blind, others leading towards 
a larger central one, where the animal breeds. This is often two or 
three feet below the surface. The burrow is usually situated quite in 
the open plain, now and then in some thorny scrub. In alluvial plains, 
the fox takes advantage of any small rise in the ground, to prevent its 
den being flooded in the rains ; and its burrow is frequently foimd on 
bunds of tanks and other artificial mounds. I have on two occasions 
run foxes to holes in old trees, which, from the marks round one of 
them, had evidently been occupied by the animal for long. 

Lizards are a favourite food with the Fox, as well as rats, crabs, and 
various insects, white ants, <fec., and it habitually eats melons, bdr f^it, 
and others ; now and then pods and shoots of Cicer arietmurriy and other 
hei;bs. I have seen it hunting quail, and it doubtless occasionally kills 
young birds, and eats eggs. 

Foxes couple according to locality from November to January and 
the female brings forth almost always four cubs from February to April. 
At this season the female is rarely to be met with after sunrise, and the 
cubs are very seldom seen outside their earth till nearly fully grown. 

This fox is much coursed with greyhounds in many parts of India, and 
with Arab or country dogs, or half-bred English dogs, it gives a ‘most 
excellent course, doubling in a most dexterous manner, and if it is within 
a short distance of its earth, racing the dogs. With good English dogs it 
stands little chance. Its numerous earths prevent in general much sport 
being had in hunting it with foxhounds, and its scent k poor. • 

If taken young, this fox is easily tamed, and it shows a very playful 
and frolicsome disposition ; but it is veiy generally asserted tliat tame 
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ones always go mad after a longer or shorter interval, and certainly I 
have known one or two instances of this. 

Yulpea coraact Pallas, of Central Asia, appears to be nearly allied to 
this fox, but the ears are represented to be still larger. Some from 
Africa have yet larger ears, such as the Fennec of North Africa, V, zerda, 
ancniie Caama of the Cape of Goop Hope : these have been placed in a 
distinct genus, Megahtia^ llliger. 

The next species, though so similar in general appearance to the last, 
that it is often confounded with it by sportsmen, is placed by Blyth in 
restricted Yulpea. 

139. Vulpes leucopus. 

Blyth, Cat. 135. 

The Desebt Fox. 

Light fulvous on the face, middle of back, and upper part of tail ; cheeks, 
sides of neck and body, inner side and most of the fore part of limbs, 
white; shoulder and haunch, and outside of the limbs nearly to the midde 
joint, mixed black and white ; tail darker at the base above, largely tipped 
with white ; lower parts nigrescent ; ears black posteriorly ; fur soft and 
^ ne, as in F. montanus, altogether dissimilar from that of F. hengahnaia. 
The skull with the muzzle distinctly narrower, and the lower jaw weaker. 

One I killed at Hissar had the upper parts fulvous, the hair black- 
tipped ; sides paler ; whole lower parts from the chin, including the 
inside of the arm and thigh, blackish ; feet white on the inner side and 
anteriorly, with a blackish border on the anterior limbs ; legs fulvpus 
externally ; all feet white ; tail always with a white tip. 

Length, head and body, 20 inches ; tail to tip 14 ; weight 6^ lb. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone (quoted by Blyth), writing of the foxes of the 
Hurriana desert, says, their backs are of the same colour as the common 
fox ; but in one part of the desert their legs and belly up to a certain 
height are iSack, and in another white. The line between these 
colours and the brown is so distinctly marked that the one kind seems as 
if it had been wading up to the belly in ink, and the other in whitewash.’^ 
It has been suggested that the female is always white-limbed, and the 
dog with black limbs ; but the variation of colour is apparently due to 
the degree of abrasion of the hairs of the limbs, which are mixed black 
and white. Some are very light-coloured above ; others are sandy-red. 

The Desert Fox inhabits the North-west of India, from Cutch on the 
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fiouth, to FefOzepore, Umballa, and several parts of the Pipijab. It is 
said to be the only fox in Catch and some of the Bajpootana states ; and 
where it does encroach on the grounds of the common fox, it is always 
true to the kind of ground it chiefly haunts. At XJmballa, for instance, 
this desert fox is only found on the sandy downs of the rivers about that 
station, the common fox occurring in the fields around. MrTEiliot 
evidently alludes to this species when he says, “ It is remarkable that 
though the brush is generally tipped with black, a white one is occasionally 
found, whilst in other parts of India, as in Cutch, the tip is always white.” 

Dr. Scott, writing from Hansi, says that this animal is common in the 
neighbourhood of Hansi in the cold weather only, and rarely seen at other 
times, whereas V. hengaUnsis is equally abundant at all times. Those that 
live on sandhills get covered with burrs (from a plant very abundant 
^n such spots), and have much of their fur scratched off.” I have now 
seen this fox at Umballa, near Mozaffuinuggur, and near Hansi and 
Hissar, almost always on sandhills, or in the broad downy sandy beds of 
nearly dry rivers. Now and then one may be found in fields near the 
sandhills, though rarely \ but wdiere this fox is the only species, as at 
Nusseerabad (I am informed), Cutch, Sirsa, and elsewhere, it does not con- 
fine itself to the sandy downs, but is also found in open cultivated land. * 

This fox aj>2)eai-s to be more carnivorous than the last, and lives a great 
deal on the jerboa rat {gerbillus)^ so exceedingly common among the 
sandhills and sandy plains. It is I think more speedy than the common 
Indian fox, and gives a caijital run sometimes even with English dogs. 
When the fur is in good condition it is very handsome, 

Vulpes ferrilatusj Hodgson, from Tibet, is a very pretty small fox, 
which Blyth places, though with doubt, in Cyncdopex, It is very distinct 
from BengaUnsiSf with which Gray at one time classed it, but approaches 
the description and figure of G. corsac by Pallas. It has the ears shorter 
than in Bengalensis, the upj^er fur pale fulvous, and the sides iron- gray or 
grizzled white. 

True foxes. Legs shorter ; ears of moderate length. 

140. Vulpes montanus. 

Peaeson. — Blyth, Cat. 131. — V^HimcUaimSy Ogilby. — V. N^epalensis, 
Gbay, apud Hodgson’s B. M. Collections.* — WamoS, Nepetl. — Loh, 
Kashmiri. 

* Mr. Blyth appropriates this synonym to V. flavesems. 
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The Hill Fox. 

Descr . — General colour pale-fulvous, deeper on the sides, and whitish 
on shoulders ; middle of the back dark, inclining to rufous ; haunches and 
tail n^re gray ; ears externally deep velvety-black ; head mixed with 
white ; a faint eye-streak ; the cheeks and jowl white ; moustaches black ; 
limbs pale-fulvous ; tail very bushy, white-tipped. 

Length, head and body, 30 inches ; tail 19; height 13^-14. 

This is a very handsome animal when in full fur, very like the English 
fox, but less rufous, paler and more hoary. The fur is exceedingly rich, 
dense and fine, the longer hairs 2 inches long, the inner fur also long and 
woolly. It is found throughout the Himalayas, from Nepal at all events 
to Kashmir, in the central region chiefly. I did not hear of it in Dar- 
jeeling, but it may occur in the interior of Sikira, where the climate is 
drier. In the neighbourhood of Simla it is very common, especially in 
winter, coming close to houses in search of poultry, and even ofial, it is 
said ; and I have seen it at Fagu carry oiF a fowl in broad daylight. It 
is also destructive to game, pheasants, partridges, <bc. In Kashmir it is 
very abundant, affecting the cultivated districts in the neighbourhood 
of hills, and doing much damage to poultry. In 1865, the 7th Hussars 
had a pack of foxhounds in Kashmir, and killed many of these foxes. 

It is stated to breed in April and May, the female having usually three 
or four cubs. 

141. Vulpes pusillus. 

Blyth, Cat. 133. — K flavescens^ apud Blyth, olim. 

The Punjab Fox. 

Descr, — Similar in colour to V, mmitanusy but much smaller, being 
only a little Iftger than Bengalensis, From the' Punjab Salt Range. This 
may^perhaps be only a dwarfish race of the last, caused by a warmer 
climate, but I have at present followed Blyth in keeping them distinct. 
The type specimen in the Asiatic Society’s Museum has quite the 
aspect of r. montanua. Dr. Adams suggested that it might be a variety 
of r. UuGppm, but it is very distinct from that. 

Hodgson in the new edition of his British Museum Collection, has 
named Another species Yul'pes fvXiginoaua^ the Theckey^ probably from 
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Tibet or Siktm, but has given no description. Vulpea flm^cenSf Gray 
( r. montcmua apud Hodgson, olim, and Horsfield), is a handsome fox 
from Tibet, of a peculiarly bright light yellowish-fulvous colour 
throughout, with black ears and a superb brush. It is about the size of 
the English fox, but has the fur finer, longer, and denser. It has not 
I believe occTirred on this side of the Himalayas. It is saiSTfS be 
common at Lhassa. Blyth has another species from Afghanistan, 
formerly referred by him to F. Jlaveacens^ which he now names F. 
Griffithii, Cat. 134. Beside the well-known English fox, Vulpea fulvua, 
there are others in Europe, the F. rmlanogaatery and the Arctic or blue 
fox, F. lagopua^ so much esteemed for its fur. There are very many 
other species generally diffused over both continents. 


The PiNNiGRADA, or Amphibia, comprising the Seals and allied animals, 
are not represented in the Indian seas, being inhabitants of colder regions. 
Their feet are short and completely enveloped in skin. They have a 
lengthened body covered with short close fur, a very moveable spine, and 
are able swimmers. They have no tubercular teeth, all being conic and 
trenchant, and the true and false molars are alike. Their bones are light 
and spongy. 

They are most abundant in the cold seas of the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. The Seals, of which there are several genera, constitute^^the 
family Phocidoe ; and the remarkable Walrus, or sea-horse, Trichecua 
rosmm'ua, L., is the representative of another family, Trichecldm, Their 
most natural position would, perhaps, have been following the Otters, 
between them and the Felidae ; but in the present classification they are 
followed naturally by the Cetaceans. 
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Ord. cetacea. The Whale tribe. 

Cetce of some. — Mutilata^ Owen. 

Anterior feet changed into fins ; no posterior extremities. Tail 
horiSonlal, flat, continuous with the trunk ; no external ears. 

Cetaceans are distinguished by the fish-like form of their members, and 
live in seas and large rivers. They are generally bulky animals, with very 
large heads, tapering bodies, terminated by a broad tail-fin, which is the 
principal agent in swimming. It is supported by cartilage only. The 
head is not separated from tlie body by a neck. The eye is of very small 
size, and from the great development of their facial bones, appears in 
some to be placed nearly in the middle of the body. Their skin is thick 
and intimately mixed with fat, forming the blubber, which servos to 
preserve the warm temperature of the body in the cold seas they 
frequent, and at the same time renders them light. Their skin is 
usually devoid of hair except a few bristles in the foetal state of some, 
and whiskers in one remarkable genus. 

They have spiracles or external nostrils, sometimes on the fore part of 
the nose, but usually on the top of the head, which can be closed by a 
conical stopper or valve. The cervical vertebrae are free in some, more 
or less anchylosed in others. The sternum is short and wide. The ribs 
are^much curved, and very few of them join the sternum. They have no 
clavicles. The anterior limbs are completely enclosed, forming a fin, but 
contain the usual bones of the arm of vertebrate animals, sometimes with 
very numerous phalanges. Two small bones suspended in the flesh near 
the anus are the only vestiges of posterior extremities. The sacrum is 
absent, but the caudal vertcbrie are distinguished from the lumbar by the 
presence of a series of inferior small V-shaped arches. 

They have large brains with many and deep convolutions. The 
arteries are inbnitely convoluted, and vast plexures of vessels filled with 
oxygenated blood occur under the pleura, and between the ribs on each 
side of the spine. These form a reservoir of oxygenated blood, which 
supports life whilst their respiration is suspended under water. 

The petrous portion of the temporal bone, which contains the internal 
ear, is separated from the rest of the head. The organ of hearing is of 
great delicacy. Their sense of smell is little developed. They are either 
edentulous, or the teeth are of one kind, simple in form, and one set only 
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is developed (JUfonophyodont). The stomach has several distjpot pouches, 
usoallj five. They have several distinct spleens. Many of them have a 
dorsal fin, which however is only a simple prolongation of skin devoid 
of any independent movement, and not connected in any way with the 
vertebras. 

The spiracle, or blowhole, is single or double. This does not sSrve 
as an organ of smell, but is used as a respiratory aperture. It has 
generally been believed that the water taken into the mouth along with 
their prey is expelled through this aperture in a jet, forming the 
so-called spouting of whales ; but of late it is confidently asserted that 
water is never expelled this way, and that it is simply the moisture of 
the lungs and air-passages expelled along with the expired air which 
causes the jet or spouting. 

The Cetacea are divided into the tamilies DelphinidcBy or Porpoises, 
and BalcenidcBy or Whales, both of which have representatives in the 
Indian seas. 

Fam. Delphinid-e. 

Teeth numerous, conical ; nostrils open by a single transverse aperture ; 
head of moderate size ; caudal fin notched. 

The cranium is broad and high ; the nasal passages nearly vertical. 
The maxillaries are prolonged anteriorly, and also much devoloped pos- 
teriorly, rising anterior to the frontals, over which they are expanded, 
extending as far as the level of the nasals, which form the summit of the 
cranium. They have in genetal no ceecum. 

The Dolphins, or Porpoises, as they are popularly called (the word 
dolphin being usually restricted to the fish, Coryphoena^ celebrated for 
its changeable tints when dying), are found all over the world, in- 
habiting seas, and many ascending large rivers. They generally associate 
in flocks or shoals, are very active, swimming and playing near the 
surface of the sea, and feeding on fishes, Crustacea, cuttle-fish, &c. They 
often accompany ships for miles. There are several genira recognized, 
one of which is peculiar to the rivers of India.* 

Gen. Delphinus, Linn. 

Char , — Eostrum narrow, of moderate length, continued abruptly from 

* Materials for the elucidation of this family as represent^ in India are very 
deficient, and 1 am only able to indicate the names of some. FrofessoV Owen has 
recently read a paper on those collected by Walter Elliot, on the east coast, de- • 
scribing several new species, bat the paper is not yet pablished. I wiUcntrodace, 
in an Appendix to this volume, the species there described, if pablished before the 
work is completed. 
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the forelieeA ; teeth numerous, slightly recurved, vary from 24 to 60 on 
each side, both above and below ; a medium dorsal fin. 


142. Delphinus pemiger. 

Elliot apud BlIt^h, Cat 280. 

The Black Dolphin. 

DeBCT . — 26 teeth on each side, above and below, obtuse, slightly curved 
inwards. Of an uniform shining black above ; beneath blackish. 

Total length of one, 5 feet 4 inches ; back to frontal elevation 4 inches ; 
dorsal fin (somewhat posterior) lOJ^ inches long, 6 inches high ; spread of 
tail flukes about 1 4| inches. This species was taken in the Bay of Bengal 
and sent to the Museum of the Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Elliot, 

143. Delphinus plumbeus. 

Dussumier. 


The Plumbeous Dolphin, 

Descr , — 36 teeth on each side in the upper jaw, and 32 in the lower 
jai^. Of an uniform leaden colour, with the lower jaw white. Length 
of one, 8 feet. 

Has been taken on the Malabar coast. Blyth, in his Catalogue, has 
indicated, from the skulls, Delphinus eurynome, Gray ; Stem frontatusy 
Cuvier ; Stem attenuatus^ Gray; Neomerls phocoenoides, Dussumier, 
all from the Bay of Bengal. I shall refer to these in the Appendix. 

Gen. Platanista. 

CJmr , — nostrum very long, compressed, slightly enlarged at the 
extremity ; teeth very numerous, conic and recurved in botli jaws, 
compressed ; paddles triangular, fan-shaped ; dorsal fin rudimentary ; 
eyes minute. 

Skull v(ith the maxillary bones bent up in front of the spiracles, 
forming *a vault ; the neck long, the cervical vertebrje moveable, 
Possess^ a small csecum. 

This genus is peculiar, as far as known, to India. 
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144. nataoista gangetica. 

Delphinua apud Lebbck. — Eoxburgh, Asiat. Eesearches^ YII. pi. 5. 
— Blyth, Cat. 286. — D . rosimim, Shaw. — Figd. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
1852, pi. V., &c. — Hardwioke, III. Ind. Zool. Bg.^Susd, Sana S^d^ H. 
— Sdadik or Sishuk, Bengal . — Siaumary Sanscr. 

The Gangetic Porpoise. 

Deacr , — Teeth 28 on each side, 29 below, total 114 : one account gives 
120. Spiracle linear ; aperture of ears small, semi-lunar ; eye excessively 
minute, rudimentary, of a dark plumbous colour ; when old, with some 
lighter spots here and there ; shining pearl-gray when dry. 

Length of one, 6 feet ; paddle 9 inches by 7 ; tail 14 ; eye 1 to 1 J line 
in diameter. One 6 feet long had the rostrum 17 J inches long from the 
gape ; whilst another, 7 feet long, had the rostrum only 13|^ inches. Both 
these are believed to be females j and Mr. Blyth, Cat. Mammalia, p. 92, 
note, states that certain discrepancies of proportion which I had sus- 
pected to indicate sexual diversity may yet prove to be of specihcal 
importance.’’ 

This remarkable porpoise is found in the Ganges and its larger tribu- 
taries, Jumna, Gogra, <fec., up nearly to the hills, most abundant perhaps 
in the middle portion or lower third ] also in the Berampooter. I am 
not aware of it being found in the Nerbudda, or in any of the large risers 
of the South of India. A nearly allied species from the Indus and its 
tributaries has been discriminated by Blyth. The Gangetic porpoise is 
very abundant in some localities; large shoals of them maybe seen 
sporting near most of the large towns on the Ganges, rising to the 
surface to take an inspiration, and dipping down again in a way that is 
popularly called rolling, and gives an impression of their back being 
much rounded. I have always found this dolphin most abundant at the 
junction of rivers with the main body of the Ganges, as it is here that 
fishes also abound most. I do not think that it ever goes out to sea, as 
conjectured in Erichson’s paper, on Dr. Cantor’s authority. It feeds on 
fishes chiefiy, also on Crustacea, molluscs (cuttle-fish), &c. In one case 
recorded, some grains of paddy and some small shells alone were found 
in the stomach ; but I should imagine that these came from some biitl 
or animal which the porpoise had picked up. They are rarely j^en by 
fishermen. Two, a male and a female, are recorded by McLelland, to have 
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been killed Jby the explosion of gunpowder in a wreck in the Hoogly. 
At Mongbyr, a certain caste occasionally catch them ; and many are 
stated to be killed in Dacca by a peculiar tribe called Oa/rwarua^ who 
spear them and otters. They eat the flesh and bum the oil, which is 
also used in rheumatism. 

A long account of this animal, with copious anatomical details by 
Erichson, and translated by Dr. Wallich, is to be found in the number 
of the ** Annals and Magazine of ^N’atnral History ” quoted above. He 
considers it most nearly allied to llyperoodon, with relations to the South 
American genus Inia^ also found in rivers. The very minute eye, with 
the very small or almost rudimentary state of the optic nerves, show that 
this dolphin must be considered to occupy among whales the same ph^ce 
as the mole does among insectivora, and that it seeks its food in places 
devoid of solar light, owing to the muddy state of the river. It is, 
however, occasionally found in moderately clear water in the higher 
parts of the Ganges. 

The following species is pronounced by Blyth to be conspicuously 
distinct. 


145. Flatanista Indi. 

Blyth, Oat. 285.--J. A. S. XXVIII. 493. 

The Porpoise op the^ Indus. 

Deacr , — ^Larger and more robust than P. gangetica, and of a paler 
colour ; number of teeth the same, but twice as stout ; the depth of the 
two jaws with the teeth, about their paiddle, inches, whilst in P, gan- 
getica it is barely If inch. 

Length of one, 7 feet ; skull 20f inches ; greatest width at the 
zygomata 9f ; symphysis of lower jaw 11. 

There is a drawing of this porpoise among those of Sir A. Bumes, 
and there is a skull in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
presented by the same gentleman, from the river Indus. 

Gen. Globicephalus, Lesson. 

Cha/r . — Head rounded in front ; paddles long, narrow, and pointed ; 
teeth few in number, deciduous when old ; dorsal fin distinct ; inter- 
maxillaries broad. 
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146. Globicephalns indicos. 

Blyth, Oat. 274.— J. A. S. XIX. 426 5 XXI. 368. 

The Indian Ca’ing Whale. 

Descr, — Of an uniform leaden-black colour, slightly paler beneath ; 
similar in form and size to G, deductor of European seas, but the teeth 
fewer and larger than in that species, being 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 beneath. 

Length of an adult male, 14 feet 2 inches ; flippers 2 feet ; dorsal fin 
2 J feet long, 1 1 inches high ; breadth of tail-flukes 3 feet. 

A shoM {schule or school of mariner*:*) of this species was carried by a 
current into the Salt-water lake, near Calcutta, in July 1852, where 
Blyth saw them, and procured two specimens. They were floundering 
about in all directions in the shallow water, and gi'oaning painfully. He 
was near enough to decide that when spouting, no jet ot water was 
thrown up, only aqueous particles, as from a wet syringe : this was 
whilst the spiracle was above water. 

Another of this species was killed in the Hoogly near Serampore, 
about the same time of year. » 

There are very many species of this family now described, distributed 
in numerous genera. One of the most remarkable is the Narwhal^ or 
Sea-unicorn, Monodon monocerosy L., the long ivory tusk of which is 
grooved spirally and directed forwards. The germs of two tusks exist, 
but only one is developed, usually the left. 

The Cachalots, or Sperm Whales, constitute the sub-family 
They have an enormous head, with numerous teeth in the lower jaw, the 
upper teeth being concealed in the gums. The upper part of their huge 
heads is cellular, and the cavities are filled with a fattj substance, 
becoming hard when cool, known as spermaceti, for whicji these whales 
are chiefly hunted. The substance called ambergris is a concretion 
found in their intestines. 

Blyth, under Catodon macrocephalusy remarks, “ Occasionally hunted 
at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, within sight of Ceylon species 
doubtful^ however, as identical with that inhabiting the Northern seas. 
I see that Professor Owen, in the paper* referred to (page 16/5), alludes 
to a new specie^ of this family from Mr. Elliot’s collection, which is 
probably the one i*eferred to. He names it Physeter (EwphysetSi) simui. 
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Fam. Bal^id^. 

Head enormous ; spiracle double ; no teeth, but transverse horny 
lamincB adhering to the upper jaw; forming the hcdeen or whalebone. 
Conical^eeth are found in the foetal state. They possess a caecum. 

Whales are the largest of all known animals, some being nearly 100 
feet in length. They produce one young at a birth, which they suckle 
for a considerable time. Their mammae are pudendal. They are often 
found in large shoals sporting on the surface of the ocean. They are 
most abundant in high latitudes, both arctic and antarctic. They feed 
on small fish, cuttle-fish, other mollusca, and small crustace^ The 
whalebone or baleen sometimes, in large whales, consisting of six 
hundred to eight hundred plates 12 to 15 feet long, forms a regular 
sieve through which the animal strains his food from the vast gulps of 
water he takes in whilst feeding. The lower jaw has neither teeth nor 
baleen, but is furnished with fleshy lips. 

The skull is characterized by the great predominance of the facial 
over the cranial portions, and the curvature of the rami of the lower 
jaw, which extend outwards in a convex sweep far beyond the sides of 
the upper maxilla, and converge to the symphysis, but do not unite. 
The only Indian species of the family belongs to a group possessing a 
dorsal fin, and hence called Finner, Finback, Fin-whale, &c. ; also 
Pikeowhale, Rorqual. o 

Gen. BalvENOPTERA, Lacepede. 

Char , — Those of the family, but with an adipose fin on the back ; 
belly marked by longitudinal grooves. Head about one-fourth of total 
length. f 

They feed on small fishes, and are found in all seas, tropical as well as 
cold. The lar^sfc animals of the family belong to this genus. 

147. BalsBnoptera indica. 

Blyth, J. a. S. XXVIII. 488; Cat. 288. 

The Indian Fin-whale. 

0 

J 

Descr , — A whale supposed to be of this species was thrown ashore on 
the Chitt^ong coast, said to be 90 feet long and 42 in circumference. 
AnotJ^er was cast up dead at Amherst Islet, 84 feet in length. Of this 

M 
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last the rami of the lower jaw and a few other bones are now in the 
Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and on these remains Blyth founded 
this species. The length of each ramus is close on 21 feet. It tapers 
very gradually and evenly, and is remarkably slender for a Balcenoptera, 
The radius is 38^ inches long. 

Very large whales, most probably of this species, have been stranded 
near Kurachee j on the Malabar coa^t (one of which was said to bo 100 
feet long ; and another 90 feet, which got among the reefs off Quilon in 
Travancore) , also on Ceylon, and they are often captured off that island. 
The Maldives and Seychelles are the head-quarters of the whalers who 
seek these whales, but they are not so much sought after as the right- 
whales {Balcena), which yield much more blubber. Bakenoptera boopsy 
L., is the great Rorqual, and B. musculusy L., the Lesser Rorqual, are 
both found in European seas. 

The true BalcBnce have a still larger head, about one-third the length 
of the whole body^ and have no doisal fin. They are all from arctic 
or antarctic seas. Balcena mysticetuSy the Greenland whale, is the best 
known. It seldom attains 70 feet in length, and B.japonica is the only 
other one from Northern Seas, but there are at least two from the South, 
B, auatralxs and B, antarctica. 
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Obd. RODENTIA. 

Syn. Glires of some. 

Two incisors only in each jaw, large, incurved, and without roots. No 
canfinet/f Molars separated from the incisors by an interval, usually few 
in number, varying from two to six on each side, rarely more than four. 
Feet unguiculate, generally with five toes. 

The so-called incisors are, however, by most anatomists considered the 
representative of canine teeth, the incisors being obliterated except in 
hares, which have a pair of incisors behind the upper gnawing teeth.* 

The Rodents or Gnawers are chiefly characterized by the remarkable 
conformation of their teeth. Their quasi-incisors have a plate of enamel 
only in front, often coloured yellow or brownish ; behind this the anterior 
plate of true dentine is also harder than the posterior layer, though not 
so hard as the enamel. From this structure a sharp edge is efiected by 
the constant attrition, the teeth acquiring a chisel-shape with the slope 
backwards. The pulp being persistent, these teeth are always gi-owing, 
and if from any cause the upper tooth is displaced or lost, its antagonist 
ill the lower jaw has been known to grow on, enter the skull, and 
cause death. The molars have flat crowns, and the enamelled emi- 
nences, which are always transverse, vary from thin lines to blunt 
tubercles, according as their diet varies from frugivorous to omnivorous. 
The* condyle of the lower jaw is longitudinal, and slides backwards and 
forwards, and this motion acting on the peculiar chisel-shaped incisors, 
serves to reduce the hardest substances by a constant filing or gnawing. 
The orbits are not separated from the temporal fossipe. The inter- 
maxillaries are enormously developed to hold their large incisors, and 
the maxillaries are therefore pushed far backwards. The nasal bones 
are greatly ^ongated. Some possess clavicles, others have none. The 
os magnum of\he carpus is often divided into two, as in some monkeys. 
The pelviif resembles that of Carnivora, The fibula is situated behind 
the tibia, and consolidated with it in the lower portion in many. The 
os calcis^ is much developed. 

The stomach is usually simple or in two distinct pouches ; the in- 
testinal coqal is very long, and pretty even in diameter ; and the caecum 
is generally much developed, and is only absent in one group. The 

* I ahall^ continue to call these teeth the incisors, or quasi-incisors. Blyth has 
lately named them the rodential tusks. 

M 2 
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liver is large, a gall-bladder generally present, but deficient in some 
rats ; and the pancreas is also large. The brain is small, either tapering 
in front as in birds, or somewhat circular and smooth, and without con- 
volutions. The cerebellum is scarcely overlapped by the cerebrum. 

There is no scrotum in most of the rodentia, but the testes inavease 
much in size in the breeding season, and at that time pass into a sort of 
temporary scrotum. Most possess a bone in the corpus cavemosum of 
the penis. The uterus has two horns, and in some indeed is actually 
double. 

The rodents are mostly animals of small size, the Capybara, the Porcu- 
pines, and the Beavers being the giants of the order. Their eyes are 
directed sideways. The opening of the mouth is small, and many have 
cheek-pouches. The ears are moderate or large. Their limbs are usually 
short, the hind extremity in many much larger than the anterior. They 
‘are usually clad with hair, in a few with bristles or spines. The tail 
varies much in size, is sometimes hairy, at others naked or scaly. They 
live chiefly on vegetable substances, often on hard nuts, roots, the bark 
of trees, <fec. ; and many are nocturnal in their habits. Many of them 
build artificial nests, and a few manifest a constructive instinct }n 
association ; whilst others are remarkable for their migrations. They 
are very prolific, often producing several litters in the year, and the 
young quickly attaining maturity. Many hybernate like reptiles. In 
many of their anatomical features, as well as in their habits, we are 
reminded of birds, and they manifest a decided infenority of type. 
Cheiromys, a Lemurian form already alluded to, is the only animal 
that possesses teeth similar to the rodents, with which it was classed 
by some. Bly th considers that “ perhaps the nearest affinity of the 
liodentia is with the Elephant among the Pachyderinata," * 

The division of the rodents into groups is attended with some diffi* 
culties, and various classi6 cations have been proposed.' I shall here 
group the Indian rodents in four families — Sciuridee, squirrels ; Muridee^ 
rats ; Ilystricidce, porcupines j and Leporidm^ hares ; 'which, indeed, are 
considered by some to embrace the whole of the order ; to which has 
recently been added the Saccomyidee, or pouched rats,t whilst many 
system atists make separate families of the dormice, v Myoaidee ; jerboas, 
Dipodidee ; voles, Arvicolidce ; mole-rats, Aspalacidce sjid Bathyergidcd; 

* Cuvier’s Auimal Kingdom (Transl.), p. 109. 

t Vide Sclater, Quarterly Jour. Soience, October, 1865, p.617. 
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all included the AIuRiDi£ ; and the CaviculcCf Octodontidie^ and Iftjdro- 
chasridcR, belonging to the Hystricid.«. 

The two drst families possess clavicles, and have the projecting angle 
of the lower jaw” subquadrate. 

© • Fani. SCIURID.E, Squirrels. 

Quasi-incisors smooth, compressed ; niolai's usually ^ - -j- or ; 

enamelled continuously, or complex, and furnished with roots. Feet 
either all pentadactylous, or the fore-feet with four toes and a thumb- 
wart or tubercle. Tail typically long, bushy ; clavicles perfect. 

The Squirrels form a well-marked group of elegant animals, mostly 
with arboreal habits, and widely distributed both in the old and new 
world. One group only is quite terrestrial, — the Marmots. The addi- 
tional molar of the upper jaw is early deciduous. The most striking 
feature of the skull of the Squirrels is the distinct post-orbital process ; 
and the palate is larger thap in other rodents. The molars are variously 
tuberoled^ some with blunt, others with sharp points. Of five well- 
marked generic groups, three occur within our province ; one however 
only as an outlier from the central Asian plateau. 

Gen. SciURUS, Linn. 

, 2—2 , 3—3 ... 

Char , — Froemolars y - j ; ; molars ^ quasi-incisors smooth in 

front, brown or orange-coloured, the lower ones compressed, acute; 
fore-feet with only four toes, and a tubercle on the site of the thumb ; 
claws compressed, incurved ; tail very long, bushy, the hairs directed 
more or less laterally. 

Squirrels have a large head and prominent eyes, a large body and 
moderately long limbs. They are mostly quite arboreal in their habits, 
exceedingly ^jtive and lively, feeding on buds, fruit, nuts, and other 
vegetable substances ; and building a large rude nest of leaves, gra.ss, <kc. 
They hold up their food to their mouth between the two thumb- 
tubercles. They are found over both continents, most rare in the 
Neotropical region. 

There are three well-marked gi^oups in India, distinguished by size, 
coloratioif, and habits. 

1st group. Large Squirrels. 

These are squirrels of very large size, rich coloration, and more or less 
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pencilled effra. They are peculiar to South-eastern Asia^, including the 
Archipelago as far as Borneo, attaining their maximum in India. Of these 
Blyth, though retaining them as species, remarks in a foot-note. Cat. 
IVIammal, p. 98, It is difficult to conceive of the whole series as other 
than permanent varieties of one species.*’* There are twojor three 
nearly allied species or races inhabiting the peninsula of India, wherever 
there are large and lofty forests, but the specific distinctions and the 
exact geographic limits of each yet require much investigation. 

* 148. Sciurus malabaricns. 

SciiiNZ. — S, maxirmts, apud Blyth, Cat. 307. — Hobsfield, Cat. 209. 
— Jungli glllhcriy H. 

The Malabak Squirrel. 

Descr, — Ears, nape, back of neck, the back and sides of the body, 
bright maroon-chestnut j the posterior part gf the back, rump, and upper 
portion of all the limbs, and the tail, black ; forehead and interocular 
regions brownish ; muzzle and cheeks rufous ; nock, breast, and lower 
parts dingy-yellow ; feet rufous in front, yellow internally ; ears small, 
rounded, very hairy. 

Length, head and body, IG to 18 inches ; tail with the hair 20-21. 

This racQ inhabits the southern portions of Malabar, the Wynaad, 
slopes of the Neelghcrries, Travancore, <fec. &c. r 

149. Sciurus maximus. 

ScHREBER. — E lliot, Cat, 43. — Sc, No, 308, Blyth, Cat. (sine nomine). 
— Kdt herrdl^ Bengal. — Kondaig of Coles. — Kcmrdty Hindi. — Easd and 
Eatuphar^ at Mongbyr. — Bet-ddatdf Tel. — Fer-warsti of Gonds. 

The Central Indian Red Squirrel. ' 

Descr, — Similar to the last, but there is never any black on the croup 
or thighs, and less on the fore limbs ; the tail more or less black or deep 
maroon above, usually with a pale yellowish tip ; the under parts are 
more or less deeply coloured. 

* Theoretically I quite agree with Blyth, but practically we mtUit distinguish 
them as species, as indeed he himself does ; and the same remark might be applied 
with more or less reason to many other groups of animals. 
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About the^ same size as the last. This race inhabits Central India, 
ivhence often brought alive to Calcutta. I have seen it in the forests at 
the foot of the Puchmurri hills, near Seonee, and in the vast jungles of 
Bustar, where it is very abundant ; also in Goomsoor. 

Blyth remarks that it is very constant to its particular type of 
colof^tion, apparently never varying.’* 

150. Sciurus Elphinstonei. 

Sykes, Cat. — S. hombaijaniis, apud Sciiinz. — Elliot, Cat. 43, var. — 
Shekra, Mahr. of the Ghfits. — Kes amudu^ Can. of the llalaj)yks. 

The Bombay Bed Sc^diruel. 

Bescr. — Ears and the whole upper surface of the body, and halfway 
down the tail, outside the hind-legs, and halfway down the fore-legs 
outside, of an uniform rich reddish-chestnut ; the whole under surface of 
the body from the chin to the vent, inside of the limbs and lower part 
of the fore-legs, crown of head, cheeks and i)osterior half of the tail, of 
a fine reddish-white, the .two colours being separated by a defined line, 
and not merging into each other; feet light rod; forehead and nose 
itddish-brown, with some white hairs intermixed. Ears tufted. 

Length of one, head and body, 20 inches ; tail 18. 

The Bombay red squirrel is found in the northern portion of the 
Western Gh^lts, extending into north Malabar. It is probably the 
species found on the Mahablesliwar hills. Mr. Elliot records S, maximns 
as being the species of the forest of the Southern Mahratta country, 
but alludes to this as a variety found in the Ghats. 

These three well-marked races or species have similar habits, dwelling 
in lofty forests, and making a large nest near the top of the tallest trees. 
Their voice is a loud quickly-repeated cry, which Sykes syllabises as 
cJu)ohch/Ook-ch^k, Many are taken young and brought to Calcutta 
and other large towns for sale, and they become very tame. They are 
awkw&rd in their gait on the ground, but most active on trees, jumping 
from bough to bough with amazing agility. I am unable to define the 
geographic limits of each race more than what I have noted under the 
species. Many years ago I saw a large colony of one of these races in 
a wood near Kcftagherry, on the Neelgherries, which was perhaps 
S» Malaba/ricua ; but I have an impression that it might have been 
S. macraims, or S* Tenmntii 
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151, Scinras macronroides. 

Hodgson. — S. bicolor, var. indica, Horsfield, Cat. 204.— Blyth, 
Cat. 309. — S, giganteus, IMcLelland. — Shingsham, Bhot. — Le-hyiikt 
Lepch. r ^ 

The Black Hill Squirrel. 

Dfiacr , — Uniform dark blackisk-brown or black above, beneath and 
round the lower part of the limbs fulvous-white ; posterior limbs wholly 
black externally, and the anterior ones black behind, and more or less 
so externally j a black cheek-band j cheeks fulvous-gray with a large 
triangular patch j a rusty-red bpot between the ears, which are sometimes 
pretty densely tufted. 

Length, head and body, 15 inches ; tail with the hair 16. 

The fur is more glossy and less wavy than in S» macrourus. The 
pelage is sometimes blanched and rusty on the back towards the rump ; 
and, in the young, it is said to be always thin and pale on the croup. 

I have here, with Hodgson, considered the south-east Himalayan 
squirrel, with its well-clad ears, as distinct from the Malayan race, which 
has the ear-conch almost nude. It is found in the south-east Himalaya^) 
Nepal, and Sikim, also in the hill regions of Assam and Burmah. Near 
Darjeeling I found it at about 5,000 feet of elevation, but by no tneans 
common. It has been stated to occur in Southern India ; and a well- 
marked race or species, S, is found at high elevations in Ceylon. 

This may have been the one observed by me near Kotagherry. The 
nearly allied S, hicolor is found in the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, 
<&a It is S* offinia of Baffles, S, auriventrisy Is. Geoffrey. 

152. Sciurus macrouros. 

Forster.— Blyth, Cat. 313.— Horsfield, Cat. 211.*-HjCRDwicKE, 
111. Ind. Zool. 2, 19. — /S'. CeyUmmaia^ Boddaert. — Figd. PENNAirr’s 
Indian Zoology. 

The Grizzled Hill Squirrel. 

Deacr . — Head and neck, basal half of tail, and limbs externally, dull 
maroon-black, much grizzled with white, especially on the hanrm b^^ 
aides, croup, and tail, the apical end of which is brown with a whitish 
grizzle* lips, cheeks, neck in front and on the aids, belly, and limbs 
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internally, jrellow or yellowish-M'^hite. Sal’s ovate, aciftninate, with 
short hair, not tufted, or whitish externally, with a very small black tuft. 

Length, head and body, 12 to 13 inches ; tail 12, or with the hair 13|. 

The fur is coarse, slightly waved, and varies from maroon-black to 
rufous-brown, and the hairs are often grizzled and tipped white and 
ydRow. In many specimens the anterior half is black or nearly so, and 
the posterior parts light-brown. One that was sent to mo from Travan- 
oore was of a grizzled yellow-brown colour above, slightly darker on the 
top of the head, beneath dirty straw-colour, the toes blackish-brown. 

Length 11 inches ; tail 10. 

Blyth mentions a ruddy- white or whitish isabelline variety from 
Ceylon. 

This squirrel is stated to have been sent from the jungles of Mysore 
and the Neelgherries. I have only had it myself from Travancore, and 
cannot speak with certainty of its geographic limits. 

S, ephippiuniy S. Muller, from Borneo, is another species of this 
division. 

The next group consists of squirrels of medium size, with grizzled fur, 
,They are peculiar to South eastern Asia and its islands, and, as Blyth 
remarks, are extraordinarily developed in the Indo-Chinese countries 
and Malayan peninsula, where the species or permanent races, would 
seem to be almost endless, didering more or less in size and colouring. 
Ii# India they are confined to the south-east Himalayas, and the pro- 
vinces north-east of Bengal. 

153. Sciunis Lokriah. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 327. — S. suhjlavlventris, McLelland. — 
Lohria^ Nepal. — Zhdmo^ Bhot. — Ktlli or Kalli timjdom/g^ Lepch. 

^ The Orange-bfllied Gray Squirrel. 

Descr.— Above dark grizzled olive-brown, the hairs tipped with 
orange-colour ; beneath and thighs deep orange-yellow ; tail concolorous 
with the body above, ferruginous beneath, distichous, flattened, rather 
broad, with a double margin of black and hoary. 

Length, head and body, about 8 inches ; tail 6^ to 8 (with the hair). 

• * 

154. Scinnu Lokrioides. 

HoDOBOir. — B ltth, Cat. 328. — S. Loltriah, apud Gray. 
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The Hoary-bellied Qbay Squirbel. 

Descr, — Veiy similar to the last, lower parts rufous-hoary, iustead of 
orange ; thighs usually concolorous with 'body above ; tail narrower and 
devoid of the marginal bands ; upper parts not so dark, with less of 
the rufesoent tinge observable in 8, Lokriah; thighs occasionally "iin^d 
with rufo-ferruginous. Of the same size as the last. 

This species is nearly allied to 8, AMamensiSy McLelland, but differs in 
wanting the black tip to the tail, and in some other points of coloration. 

These two squirrels, Lokriah and Loknoides^ are not distinguished from 
each other by the natives of Sikim, and there is a great resemblance 
between them, 8, Lokriah, 1 think, ascends to a higher elevation than 
the other species. They are both found in the south-eastern Himalayas, 
Nepal, Sikim, and Bhotan, the former extending into the hill regions of 
Assam and Arrakan. 8. Loknoides has been considered by some identical 
with Aaaamemia, which occurs in the neighbourhood of Dacca, Sylhet, <kc. 
About Darjeeling neither are very abundant in individuals. Most are 
seen in the autumn when the chestnuts ripen, of which they are very 
fond. 

Of this group, Sciurua ferrugineus, F, Cuvier, 8. ei^ythrceus, Pallas ; ^ 
8. erythrogaster, Blyth ; 8, hyperythrus, Blyth ; 8. chTy8(motU8, Blyth ; 
8, hyperythrus, Is. Geoffrey ; 8. Phayrei, Blyth ; 8, Blanfordi, Blyth, 
and 8, atrodorsalis. Gray, inhabit various localities, from the Khasya 
hills to Tenasserim j and there are several others from the Malayan 
peninsula and islands. 

The next group is that of the Striped Squirrels, which, from the best 
known species, 8. palmarum, has been named by some the Palniiats. 
They are of small size, and affect the ground more than anv other of the 
Indian squirrels ; and in this, as in general appearance, nearly approach 
the group of ground squirrels called Tamias. 

155. Scinms palmanun. 

Gmelik. — ^Blyth, Cat. 339, — Elliot, Cat. 42. — 8. pmUc^datas, Leaoh, 
Zool. Misc. fig. — Gilheri, H. — Berdl, also Lakki, Bengal — Kbarri, 

Mahr. — AUdu, Can. — Vodata, Tel . — Urta of Waddurs. 

^ * 

The Common Striped Squibrel. 

Descr , — ^Above dusky greenish-gray, with three yellowish-whilS stripes 
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along the w])ole length of the back, and two fainter lines f>n each side ; 
beneath whitish ; tail with the hairs variegated with red and black ; 
ears rounded. 

Length about 13 to 14 inches, of which the tail is nearly half. 

This well-known little squirrel is common throughouB the whole penin- • 
sullt of India, except in some parts of Malabar, and the north-eastern part 
of Bengal ; and from its familiarity and shrill voice is quite a pest at 
times, especially to inyalida It does not occur out of India, nor in 
Ceylon. It enters houses freely, picking up crumbs, grains of rice, &c., 
and, indeed, often has its permanent abode in bungalows and out- 
houses, building its nest on the eaves, rafters, and in the thatch. It 
resorts much to the ground for its food, and it is often carried oif by 
the dwarf-eagle, Aguila g>ennata^ which stoops on it when thus em- 
ployed. It usually constructs a bulky nest of gi'ass, wool, cotton, &c., 
which it takes no pains to conceal among the branches of trees, or in 
the eaves of houses, on cornices, <fec. Why it was named the “ palm- 
squirrel ” has often puzzled the Indian naturalist, for though occasionally 
seen on palm-trees, it is so exceedingly rarely. The female has from 
two to four young at a birth. Mr. Blyth has noticed that the call of 
this squirrel, but more particularly that of the next closely-allied one, 
reminded him of the chirping of birds, which, says he, is also noticed 
of the allied form Tamiaa, 

^his squirrel is easily caught in a common rat-trap. If taken when 
young, it becomes very tame. Great numbers used to be taken at Trichi- 
nopoly, and the skins very nicely tanned for sale to Europeans. An 
Indian legend runs that when Hunam^ln was crossing the Ganges, it 
was bridged over by all the animals. A small gap remained which was 
filled by this squirrel, and when Hunam^n passed over, he pl^ed his 
hand on the squirrel’s back, and the marks of his five fingers remained 
ever since o^its back. When alarmed, the hairs of its tail are erected 
at right angles, like a bottle-brush. 

Gray has applied the synonym of S* penicillatus to the next species, 
but it certainly appertains to this one, the typo having been taken in a 
house in Madras. 

156. Sdnrus tristriatus. 

Waterhouse, V. Z. S. 1839. — S, patimrumj var. b, dark variety, 
Elliot, Cat. 42. — Blyth, Cat. 340. — S* Brodiei, and S:Kelaartif 
Latarb. 
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* The Jungle Striped Squirrel. 

^ Deacr , — Very similar to the last, but generally dai^er, the face, 
forehead, back, and haunches more or less tinged with rusty*red, or 
reddish-brown ; the stripes small, narrower than in the common one, 
and not extending the whole length of the back ; tail beneath di&wmcj''ly 
rusty ; sides darker than in palmarum. 

Length, head and body, inches ; tail 7^. 

Mr. Blyth says he observed no difference in size. 1 have 4il ways found 
this species slightly larger and conspicuously heavier than palniarum. 
This species is so exceedingly similar to the last that many would only 
look on it as a slight variety, but it differs very remarkably in its voice, 
which is much less shrill, and indeed quite different in character. This 
was first noticed by Mr. Blyth, and I can fully confirm his statement. It 
is found in most of the forest districts of India, from Midnapore to the 
extreme south and Ceylon, where it quite replaces S. palmarumy as indeed 
it does in some parts of Malabar. I have not seen specimens from the 
Eastern Ghats, nor did I notice it in the Bustar jungles. Mr. Blyth 
remarks that specimens from Midnapore quite resemble others from 
Ceylon. Although generally, as Mr, Blyth remarks, the tendency of 
this species is to avoid human habitations as much as that of the other 
is to affect them, yet at Tellicherry, where I resided for some time, and 
at other stations on the Malabar coast, where the whole country is 
densely wooded, it does occasionally enter and even take up its abode 
in houses. A pair frequented my own house at Tellicherry, but they 
were much more shy than their ally, and always endeavoured to shun 
" observation. 

With reference to the very great similarity of these two squirrels, 
Mr. Blyth well remarks, The slight differences of form and colour 
between these two species, so ditsinct in their voice and habits, should 
indicate the extreme caution necessary ere we conclude other allied 
races to he merely varieties of the same, from their general similarty of 
size and colouring.” 

157. Soinras Layardi 

Bltth, Oat. 341.— J. A. S. XVm. 600. 

Thb Tbatamcobk Stbiped Squibbbl. 

( 

Deeer, — ^Muoh darker than the lasl^ being of a dark dingy olive-colonr 
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'with a tis^e of ashy ; middle of back black, with a short yellowish 
streak in the middle and a faint and shorter streak on each side ; tail 
tipped black, rusty in the middle ; lower parts somewhat ferruginous. 

Size of the last, or a trifle larger. * 

«Thi^ well-marked race is found in the mountains of Travancore, and 
in Ceylon. I' have had skins from the former locality, but know nothing 
peculiar in its habits, nor is its call recorded. 

158. Scinrus sublineatus. 

Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1838. — Blytii, Cat. 342.— Sc. Delesserlt, 
CrERVAis, Mag. de Zool. 1842, and Zool, Voyage de Delessert, with 
figure. 

The Neeloherry Striped Squirrel. 

JDeser . — Of a dark grizzled olive-colour, tinged with tawny above, and 
with three pale lines alternating with four dark ones on the bock and 
croup, the outer dark linos narroAver and somewhat less dark than the 
others ; beneath lighter, more mixed with tawny ; tail grizzled dusky- 
, olive and femiginous. Fur remarkably dense, close, and soft. 

Length, head and body, to G inches ; tail 6. 

I first procured this small squirrel on the Neelgherries in the dense 
woods there ; where, however, it is by no means common. I have since 
kifled it in Wynaad and Coorg, but only at considerable elevations. It 
has been sent to Mr. Blyth from the mountains of Travanpore, and is 
also found in Ceylon, at Newera-ellia, and other localities. Blyth 
remarks that this squirrel is somewhat allied to S, imignis^ llorsficld, 
from Java. 

159. Sciurus McClellandi. 

HoRSFiaaiD, P. Z. S. 1839. — Blyth, Cat. 344. — Perhaps Sc. No. 135, 
Hodgson, New edit. British Mus. Collection, called in the preface 
S. cMkhv/ra f olim S. Pemhtrton% Blyth. — Kalli Gaiigdin, Lepch. 

- * The Small Himalayan Squirrel. 

Descr . — Genejal hue dull brownish-fulvous grizzled with black ; under 
parts whitish-brown ; a black stripe on the nose anterior to the whiskers ; 
a black^mesial stripe fronf near the shoulders to the croup, and a narrow 
lateral black stripe, with a broader fulvous one external to it from the 
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Bides of the neck ; tail grizzled dark above, fulvous beneath ; ears small, 
black-edged, fulvous-white within, and with a small white tuft extemallj. 

Length, head and body, 5 inches ; taU 4. 

This little squirrel is found in Sikim, Bhotan, and the hill ranges of 
Assam, the Khaaya kills, <Ssc. 1 procured several i^ the neighb«nirh(>od 
of Darjeeling, at an elevation of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet chiefly, but it 
is not abundant. It does not appear to extend to Nepal. 

S. Barheif Blyth, from Tenasserim, is nearly allied to this, but more 
brightly coloured; and aS. plcmtani^ Horsfield, from Java, is another 
similar species. S, Berdmorei^ Blyth, from Mergui, is the representative 
of palniaruvi* 

8c. europceits, L., the European squirrel, is found in Northern and 
Central Asia, and a skin from Tibet, received by Mr. Hodgson, was named 
by him Mitstela calotea. Adams states that he thinks he observed it in 
Kashmir, but did not obtain a specimen. Bhinosdurua tvpaioides, Gray 
{S. laticaudatua of S. Muller), is a peculiar long-snouted squirrel of 
Malayans ; and a group of African squirrels have been named Xerua by 
Ehrenberg, Geoaciums by Dr, A. Smith. 

The next group is that of the Flying Squirrels. 

These are divided into two smaller groups, one of large size, and with 
the tail round and hairy throughout, — Pteromya ; the other of smaller 
size, with the tail flat, and the hairs distichous, — Sciti/roptertM. ^ 

Gen. Pteromys, Cuvier, 

Char. — Dental formula as in Sdurua ; molars complex, the first upper 
ones very small, placed inside the second. Feet as in Sdurua. The skin 
of the flanks extended between the fore and hind feet, forming when 
expanded a wide parachute ; tail rounded, hairy all round, as long as the 
body or longer. ^ 

They have long osseous or cartilaginous appendages to the feet, which 
serve to support the lateral membrane. This genus is restricted to 
south-east Asia and the islands of Malayana. There are three species 
in our province, one in] the peninsula, the other two respectively from 
the north-west and south-east Himalaya. 


160. Pteromys petaorista. 

Pallas.— Blyth, Cat. 291.— P. PhUippanais apud Eluot, Cat 44.— 
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F, OTol^ TiftiELL, Calc. J. N. H. 2, pi. XI . — Ordl of the Coles. — Pahja^ 
Mahr. of Gh4ts. — FarachoUen^ Mai. (Buch. Hamilton). 

The Brown Flying Squirrel. 

— Upper parts dusky-maroon black grizzled with white, the 
membrane and Bmbs above somewhat brighter and more rufous ; the 
feet, the muzzle, and round the eyes, and terminal half of the tail, dark- 
brown or black, the last sometimes with a little white towards the tip ; 
under parts dingy brownish- gray or nearly white. Mr. Elliot calls its 
upper colour a beautiful gray, caused by the intermixture of black with 
white and dusky hairs. The male is distinguished by an ii regular patch 
of rufous on the sides of the neck, which in the female is a sort of 
pale fawn. 

Length, head and body, 20 inches ; tail 21 j breadth 2 1. 

The female has six mammaa, two pectoral and four ventral. 

This flying squirrel is found throughout the peninsula of India wherever 
there are extensive lofty forests. I have observed it in Malabar, in Tra- 
vancore, where very abundant ; in the forest of Bustar in Central India, 
«nd in the Yindhian mountains, near Mhow ; and I have seen specimens 
from the Northern Circars. It also extends from the Midnapore jungles 
through great part of Central India. It is found in Ceylon. It frequents 
the loftiest trees in the thickest parts of the forests, and is quite nocturnal 
in’^ts habits, usually making its appearance when quite dusk. Tho 
natives discover its whereabouts by noting the droppings beneath tho trees 
it frequents. It is said to keep in holes of trees during tho day, and 
breeds in the same places. In the Wynaad many are killed, and a few 
captured alive by the Coorumbars, a jungle race of aborigines who are 
usually employed to fell the forest trees in clearing for cofiee ; and I 
have had several sent to me alive, caught in this way, but could not 
keep them lot any time. It lives chiefly on fruits of various kinds, also 
on b£/rk, shoots, &c. ; and Tickell says, “ occasionally on beetles and the 
larvae of insects.” Mr. Elliot says, “ it is very gentle, timid, and may 
be tamed, but from its delicacy is difficult to preserve.” 

Tickell also states, that “when taken young it becomes a most 
engaging pet.* It can be reared on goat’s or cow’s milk, and in about 
three weeks will begin to nibble fruit of any kind. During the day it 
sleeps m<ich, either sitting with its back bent into a circle, and its head 
thrust down to its belly, or lying on its back with the legs and parachute 
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extended, a position it is fond of in sultry weather. During the night- 
time it is incessantly on the move. In spite of its flying paraphernalia, 
the Oral is by no means so agile as other squirrels ; its pace on the 
ground is a hobbling or hopping kind of gallop, nor is it particularly 
nimble even in trees, the parachute flapping about and in^djpg 
its movements in moving from branch to branch. In its wild state it 
scrambles in this manner all over a tree, and when wishing to pass on to 
another at some distance, does not descend to the ground, but leaping 
from thg topmost branches sails through the air by means of the 
parachute, and reaches the lower part or trunk of the adjacent tree. 
These leaps or flights can be extended, I am told, to ten yards or 
upwards, always of course in a diagonal and lowering direction. I myself 
have never witnessed ^hem.*' 

I hasre on several occasions seen both this species and the next take 
flights, and on one occasion an individual of the present species went over 
a distance, from tree to ti-ee, of above sixty yards. Of course it was very 
close to the ground when it neared the tree, and the last few feet of its 
flight were slightly upwards, which I have also noticed at other times. 

“ The voice of the Oral,” says Tickell, “ is seldom heard. It is a weak, 
low, soft monotone, quickly repeated, so low that in the same room you 
require to listen attentively to distinguiskit. It is to the Koles a sound 
ominous of domestic affliction. When angry the Oral seldom bites, but 
scratches with its foi e-claws, grunting at the same time like a guinea- 
pjg.** The fur of this species is, when in good order, very beautiful and 
soft, and is highly prized. 

161. Pteromys inornatiis. 

Is. Geo^oy, Zool. Voynge de Jacquemont, pi. IV, — Blyth, Cat. 
29 3 V — P. alhivmterf Gray 1 — Eud gugar, Kashmiri, i, e, the Flying rat. 

The White-bellied Flying Squirrel 

Descr, — Above grizzled reddish-brown, or dark gray with a rufous tinge 
and white speckled, the sides, p«^chute, and outer edge of limbs darker, 
nearly maroon-red ; the head, neck, andj[>reast light grayish-ru&us ; cheeks 
gray ; chin and throat white ; lower parts from the breast white, faintly 
tinged with rufous on Che belly, and more strongly on the lower ^luface of 
the parachute, the posterior outer edge of which has a border of grayish- 
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white ; a baad across the nose, orbits, whiskers, and feet black 3 tail 
round, bushy, brownish-rufous, tip nearly black. 

Length of one, head and body 14 inches ; tail IG. 

This flying squirrel is found throughout the north-west Himalayas, 
from Kgshmir to Kumaon, usually at a considerable elevation, from 
6,000 to 10,000 feet, lower in winter; and in Kashmir it is stated 
to hybemate during the season. It is often killed near Simla and 
Landour. 

^ 162. Pteromys magnificus. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. p. 95. — P. chrysoihrix^ Hodgson. — Sciuro-^ 
pieru8 iiohUiSf Guay (variety). — Biyom, Lepch. 

The Red-bellied Flying Squir^jel. 

Descr , — Above dark-chestnut, or ochreo us- chestnut mixed with black, 
in some with a golden-yellow mesial line, and an external border of the 
same ; shoulders and thighs goldcii-yellow or red ; all the lower parts 
orange or golden-red, ochreous on the limbs and on the margin of the 
parachute ; tail somewhajt deiucssed, slightly paler than the back, tij>pcd 
black for about two inches ; a black zone round the eyes, and mystaceal 
region also black, between which the nose is pale golden-colour ; chin 
pale, with a black triangular Bj)ot; cars red. The pelage thick, soft, 
aild glossy. 

Lqpgth of one, head and body 16 inches ; tail 22 : of another, head and 
body 15 ; tail 18. 

This splendid flying squirrel is found in the south-east Himalayas, from 
Nepal to Bhotan, and also in the Khasya hills, and hill-ranges of Assam. 
It is not very uncommon near Darjeeling, and used to bo more so before 
the station was so denuded of its fine trees. It frequents the zone from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet or so, and feeds chiefly on acorns, chestnuts, and other 
hard fruit ; alio on young leaves and shoots. 

In one examined, the intestinal canal ' was 14 feet long, and the 
, ccecum 20 inches, very capacious and sacculated. 

Various other species are found in the Indian region ; viz., Pteromys 
cineroLcsusy Blyth, from Burmah ; P. nitidiiSy Gooffroy, from the Malayan 
peninsula ; P. eUga/My S. Miiller, from Java ; P,j)hiUppen8i8y Gray, from 
the Philipp&ies, &c. <kc. 

^ Gen. SciUROPTERUS, F. Cuvier. 

shorter than the body, flat, and the hairs more or less 
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distic&ous ; Wlar teeih .tuberoulated. . Usually of smaller ptberwise 
as in . 


163. Scinroptenis canicq^s. 

Gkay, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. X. 262. — Blyth, Oat. 296.— ftereiwys 

seneXf Honasosr . — Biyom chimho, Lepch. 

The Grey-headed Flying Squirrel. 

Descr , — Entire head iron-gray ; orbits and base of ears deep orange- 
fulvous; whole body above, with parachute and tail, a mixture of 
blackish and golden-yellow ; limbs deep orange-ochreous ; margin of 
parachute albescent ; beneath, the neck whitish, rest of the lower parts 
imlo orange-red ; tip of tail black ; cars nearly nude ; tail sub-distichous. 

Length of one, head and body 14 inches ; tail with the hair 16J. 

This species by its long and only slightly distichous tail, its large 
size, and coloration, is quite a link, between /Sciuropterics and Pleromys, 
and I would hayo pi’eferred classing it with the latter, but for the sake 
of uniformity with Blyth’s Catalogue have placed it as the first of the 
former group. The pelage is not so fine as in true Pteromys, * 

It has been found in Nepal and Sikim. I got one or two specimens 
only near Darjeeling and it was said to frequent a somewhat lower zone 
than P, magnificusj viz., from about 4,000 to 6,000 feet. ^ 

Ilorsfield, in his Catalogue of Mammalia, has Pteromys Pearsoni^ Gray, 
like canicejjs, about one-third smaller, paler above and below, head 
coloured like the back, no orange spot over the eye or at base of ears ; 
tail flatter and broader. From Darjeeling. 1 fancy that this must bo 
the young of /S’, cankeps^ or it may be viUosue, q. v. Blyth does not 
notice it in his Catalogue. 

Sc. LayanUf Blyth, from Ceylon, is stated to bo somq’^hat allied to 
/S’, cankeps, 

164. Soitiropterus fimbriatns. 

Gkav, Mag. Nat. Hist, N. S. I. 084 . — Blyth, Cat. 398 . — Pkrontiji 
Lmhii, Gbat 1 

Thb Gbay Flying Squibbel. 

D«cr.— Fur above pale rufons-brown, or softgraj, varied with blaek, 
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tike the colqiir of the wild rabbit, the hairs being lead^loored at thdr 
bas^ the reet brown with a black tip; face whitish; orbits black; 
whiskers very long, black ; chin and lower parte yellowish-white ; tail 
broad, rather tapering, fulvous, the hairs near the base black-tipped, 
and thg tail black at the end ; feet broad, the outer edge of the hind- 
feet with a broad tuft of hair. 

Length of one, head and body 10 to 11 inches ; tail 8 to 0, but it is 
said to attain larger dimensions. 

This flyin^f squirrel is found throughout the north-west Himalayas 
from Simla to Kashmir, and is said to extend still further west into 
Afghanistan. Blyth has named a flying squiiiel Sc. haheri, from the 
drawings of Sir A Burnes, which is probably tho same species, or a very 
nearly allied one. 


165 . Sciuropterus alboniger. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 302. — Sc. Tarnhxdli^ Guay. — Khiniy Le])ch. 
— Bhot. 

The Black and White Flying Squirrel. 

— Above black, faintly shaded with lioary or lufuiis; tail 
concolorous, distinctly distichous , beneath ^\hito \>ith a slight tinge of 
yellowish ; nude lips , ears and feet flesliy-white. 

Length, head and body 11 inches ; tail 8[ to 9. The young is pure 
black and white. 

This flying sqnirrcl is found fiom Nepal to Bhotaii, generally at an 
elevation of from 3,000 to 0,000 feet. I piuciucd it near Daijoeling, 
but it is not common now. 

166. Sciuropterus villosus. 

Blyth, J. A S. XVI. 8G6. — Cat. 299. — S. sayitta ftom Assam, 
Walker. 

The Hairy-pooted Flying Squirrel. 

ATpper surface bright ferruginous, grizzled, with some paid 
tips intergiingled ; tail strongly rufescent, pale towards the base ; undel* 
surface of parachute deep ferruginous, which more dr less imbues the 

K 2 
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whole under surface ; ears small, clad with a tuft of long fine hair 
surrounding them ; feet, especially the hind-feet, with brushes of hair 
impending the claws, and densely hairy. 

Length of one, head and body 8 inches ; tail 8, 

The long-haired flying squirrel has been found in Sikim, Bliotan, and 

• • • • -i-w ^ 

the hill regions of Assam. It is more rare than alhoniyer at Darjeeling, 
and is found from 3,000 to nearly 6,000 feet. 

167. Sciiiropterus fiisco-capillus. 

Jerdon apiid Blytii, J. A. S. XVI. 8G7. — Blyth, Cat. 300. 

The Small Travancore Flying Squirrel. 

Besci *. — Upper parts a rufescent fulvous or dark-brownish isabellino 
hue, the hairs being fuscous with a fulvous tip; head darker and 
fuscous; lower parts rufous-white, as are the cheeks and under lip; 
margin of the membrane rufo-fulvous ; tail concolorous, or nearly so, 
with back above, with a whitish tq>, and the lower surface blackish- 
brown. Ears small, almost nude. Tail bushy, the hair above one inch 
long at base, hardly distichous ; moustaches long and black ; fur long, 
porrect, very fine. 

Length of one, head and body inches ; tail GJ with the hair. 

I had a skin of this Hying squirrel sent to mo from Travancore, v/nich 
I forwarded to Mr. Blyth. He subsequently had other specimens sent 
him by the Rev. Mr. Baker, also from the same country. Nothing is 
recoVded of its particular habitat. At one time Mr. Blyth was inclined 
to think it identical with a Ceylon tSciuroptemsy which has since been 
named as distinct, S, Layardi, Kelaart, apud Blyth. 

Sdiiropterua spadicensy Blyth, is a small species from Arrakan, and 
S, Pluiyrely Blyth, inhabits Pegu and Tenjisserini ; whilst'‘%V sagxitay L. ; 

Waterhouse, andAS^. geniharhisy Horsfield, inhabit Malayana. 

One Sciuro 2 )teru 8 is found in the North of Europe and Asia, the skin 
of which is occasionally brought to Peshawur ; and there are others in 
North America. 

The genus TamutSy or ground-squirrel, already alluded to, possesses 
Cheek-pouches and burrows in the ground. It thus appears to form a 
sort of link to the Marmots. The species are found in the' northern 
regions of both continents. 
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Sub-fam. ARCrOMYDiNiE, Marmots. 

1—1 1—1 4—4 . . 

Dental formula^ incisors ; pitemolai's } molars ^ — g ; incisors 

smvotb fn front, rounded ; molars enamelled continuously, marked by 
tiunsverse tubercles on the crown ; the first upper tooth smaller than 
the rest. Ears short, rounded, scarcely apparent. Fore-feet with 
4 toes, and an unguiculate hallucar wart ; hind-feet with 5 toes ; claws 
strong, incurved. Tail short or moderate. 

Marmots are heavy-bodied animals with short tails, of social habits, 
and strictly terrestrial, burrowing extensively in the ground, and 
inhabiting elevated districts in the north of both continents, more 
particularly North America. There arc only two genera in the sub- 
family, one distinguished by the presence of chock-pouches, and not 
represented in our limits. The other is 

Gen. Arctomys, Gmelin. 

(7/iar. — Those of the family ; tail short ; head and eyes large ; no 
^eek-pouch ; body stout ; ten to twelve mammcc in tho female. 

168. Arctomys bobac. 

ScHREBER. — B lytii, Cat. 348. — Pallas, Glires^ t. 8.— A. iihetannfi^ 
Hodgson, oWm A, himahymms, — A, camlatus, Jacquemont, Voyage. — 
Brin of Kashmir. — Kadia-piuj in Tibet . — Chiblj Bhot . — Lho or Pot- 
sammiong^ Lepch. — ^White Marmot of Adams. 

The Tibet Marmot. 

Deacr . — GWour a clear fulvescent cat-gray, like that of Felia chana^ 
fading^into pure rufescent-yellow beneath ; limbs and ears the same, but 
darker ; chaifron and end of tail dark-brown ; fur close and thick, both 
hairy and woolly ; tail cylindric, bluff-pointed. 

Length, head and body 23 to 24 inches ; tail 5 to G. 

This marmot, wjiich inhabits Eastern Europe and Central Asia, is only 
a sc^ty outlier in our province, crossing over the snowy Himalayas only 
for a shogt distance, but found on the Indian side along the whole length 
of the range, from Kashmir to Sikim, though less abundantly than on 
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the Tibet si<fe, never at a lower elevation than 12,000 feet; often up to 
16,000 feet. It burrows in the ground, living in small societies, and 
feeding on roots and vegetables. It lifts its food to its mouth with its 
fore-feet. It is easily tamed. One was brought alive to Calcutta somo 
years ago, and did not appear, says Mr. Blyth, to be distresse4 by the 
heat of that place. It was quite tamo and fearless, and used to make 
a loud chattering cachinnation. It was fond of collecting grass, &c., 
and carrying it to its den. Travellers and sportsmen often meet with 
this marmot, and speak of its sitting up in groups and suddenly 
disappearing into their burrows. The cured skins form an important 
article of commerce, and are brought to Nepal, and in great numbers 
to China. 


169. Arctomys hemachalanus. 

IIoDOSON, olim A, tihetaniif* — Sammiong, Lepch. — Ohipiy Bhot. — 
J)run of Kashmir, 

The Red Marmot. 

Descy , — General colour dark-gray with a full rufous tinge, which is 
rusty and almost ochreous-red on the sides of the head, ears, and limbs, 
especially in summer ; bridge of the nose and last inch of the tail dusky- 
brown; head and body above strongly mixed with black, which'diue 
equals or exceeds the pale one on these parts ; claws long ; pelage softer 
and fuller than in the last. 

Length, head and body about 13 inches ; tail 

This species is not fully recognued, and Blyth states that the speci-. 
mens of the Asiatic Society did not enable him to determine the point. 
Hodgson, however, insists on their distinction, and some skins which I 
saw at Darjeeling incline me to consider this a distinct opecies. The 
Lepchas distinguish the Tibet marmot from this one by a prefix,, signi- 
fying mountain, from its occurring at higher elevations. Adams, 
moreover, distinguishes the two, stating of this one that it is found at 
elevations varying from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in Kashmir and the north- 
west Himalayas, inhabiting fertile and secluded spotS) forming burfows 
on gentle slopes among stones, and emitting a loud wailing cry. 

Hodgson kept some of this species in his garden for some time. They 
were somnolent by day, active at night, and did not hybemate in Nepal. 
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They were fgd on grain and fruit, and would chatter a ^od deal over 
their meals, but in general were silent. They slept rolled up into a 
ball, were tame and gentle usually, but sometimes bit and scratched 
like rabbits, uttering a similar cry. 

The marmot of the Alps and Pyi*enees, Arctomys marniotaf is the best 
known of the group ; and there are others in Northern Asia, and many in 
North America, of which the so-called Prairie dog, A. liulovicianusj is one 
of the most remarkable. The genus SpermophUns differs from Arctomya 
in having a longer tail, and in possessing cheek-pouches. One species is 
found in Europe, and others in Central Asia and North America 

The next family comprises all the remaining rodents with tolerably 
perfect clavicles and sub-quadrate lower jaw. They are usually divided 
into several distinct families, but were all included, of late, by Water- 
house * and others in one group, Muvidoa, Bly th classes them in the 
families Myoxidee^ DipodidoPy AmcoUdm, and Bathyeryidcp ; 

only two of which have representatives in India, viz., the Muridee and 
Arvicolidcej which will be here considered as sub-families. 

Fam. MuRiDiE. 

Incisors compressed or rounded ; molars 3 or 4 on each side ; fore- 
feet usually with 4 toes ; hind-feet with 5. Tail very various. 

Two of the groups comprising this family are somewhat related to the 
Squirrels, and may be said to form the transition between them and tlie 
Eats. Such are the Dormice, Myoxida^j Auct, These have 4 molars on 
each side, the crown divided by closely-folded lines of enamel, and tho 
lower incisors pointed. They are pretty little animals with soft fur- 
hairy and tufted tail, and live on trees. They are remarkable as being 
the only rodents that do not possess a ccecum. Blyth classed a peculiar 
rodent froilTSIouth India in this family, but this location has not been 
upheld by late writers. 

The Jerboas, Dipodidca or JerhoidcBy Auct., have teeth similar to tho 
true but with an occasional small tooth in front of the upper 

molar. Their hind limbs are much lengthened, and the metatarsus of 
the three middle tpes is formed of a single bone. The fore-feet have each 
5 toes. The tail is long and tufted. Some, in which the hind feet have 
• 

* Vide Sclater, South American Mammals, Quarterly Journal of Science. 
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5 toes as ustial, have been separated as Alaetaga^ Gray, p;ie species of 
which, A lactaga indicay Gray,, inhabits Afghanistan, and its habits have 
been described by Hutton. Most of the jerboas are from Africa, a few 
from Central Asia. They make most surprising jumps. 


Sub-fam. Mubin js, Bats and Mice. ^ 


Incisors compressed laterally, the lower ones acuminate, awl-shaped ; 

3 3 

molars ; rooted, uniformly covered by enamel, the anterior one of 

o — o 


each series the largest, the posterior the smallest ; the upper molars shelve 
somewhat backwards, the lower ones forwards. Fore-feet with 4 wide-set 
toes, and a hallucar unguiculate wart; hind-feet with 5 toes. Tail usually 
long, and thinly clad or nude, short and hairy in a few. Cosmopolite. • 
This comprises the true rats and mice. Mr. Blyth, just before his 
departure from India, wrote a valuable memoir on the rats and mice of 
India, which has been my chief guide in treating of these little animals. 
Much yet remains to bo done in elucidating this group, and determining 
the value of many of Mr. Hodgson’s species. 


Gen. Gerbillus, F. Cuvier. ^ 

Char , — Upper incisors grooved ; molars equably enamelled, with 
transverse ridges, forming when worn oval figures. Ears oval. Head 
lengthened and somewhat pointed. Hinder tarsus and toes elongated. 
Tail long, hairy, with a tuft of hair at the tip. 

These field-rats have small fore limbs and well-developed hinder 
limbs. Their form is somewhat slender, and their eyes are large. 
They are extraordinarily agile, and form extensive burrows in plains, 
especially in sandy districts, and also in sand-hills, but not generally in 
cultivated fields. They are found in Africa and Asia. 


170. Gerbillus indicus. 

Dixrus apud Hardwicke, Lin. Tr. VIII. pi. 7. — 111. Ind. Zool. — 
Blyth, Cat. p. 110.* — Elliot, Cat. 32. — G, Ilardwichiiy Gray, and 
G. Olivieri, Waterhouse. — llurna mils, H., i, e. Antelope rat . — Jhenku 
indur, Sansc. and Bengal . — Yeri yelka of Waddurs . — Tel yelka of the 
Yanadees . — Bllla ilei, Can. 

* The printer has plajed such pranks with the sub&eqnent numbers ^ Bljth’s 
Catalogue, that henceforth 1 will only cite the page. 
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The Indian Jerboa-rat. 

Z>escr.— Above light fulvous-brown, or bright fawn-colour, somewhat 
paler on the sides, beneath white ; eyebrow whitish ; whiskers long, 
black ; tail blackish towards the tip, which is clad with a tuft of long 
blfickisll hairs ; ears largo, almost nude. The hairs of the back are 
light plumbeous at the base, with fulvous tips, with some thin black 
hairs intermixed, most conspicuous on the sides and cheeks. 

Length, head and body 7 inches ; tail 8J ; car ^ths. Another mea- 
sured, head and body 7 inches ; tail 8^'^ ; car ■j”^,ths ; fore-foot > 
hind-foot 2 ; weight GJ oz. 

- The Jerboa-rat is very abundant in most parts of India, frccpienting 
the bare uncultivated plains and sandy downs, where it forms extensive 
burrows ; occasionally near the roots of shrubs or bushes, "but very gene- 
rally in the bare plain. “ the entrances,*’ says Mr. W. Elliot, ** which 
are numerous, are small, from which the passage descends with a rapid 
slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along horizontally, and sends off branches 
in different directions. These galleries generally terminate in chambers 
from half a foot to a foot in width, containing a bed of dried grass. Sorac- 
iimes one chamber communicates with another, furnished in like manner, 
whilst others appear to bo deserted, and the entrances closed with clay. 
The centre chamber in one bun’ow was very large, which the Wuddurs 
attributed to its being the common apartment, and said that the females 
occiipied the smaller ones with their young. They do not hoard their 
food, but issue from their burrows every evening, and run and hop 
about, sitting on their hind-legs to look round, making astonishing 
leaps, and on the slightest alarm flying into their holes.” 

This rat eats grain, various seeds, but chiefly roots and grass. It is 
the common prey of foxes, owls, and snakes. The female brings forth 
numerous young ones, usually 8 to 12, occasionally it is said as many as 
16 to 20. TEt is certainly the most elegant and graceful of its family, 
and \fell deserves the name of the antelope-rat, equally from its colour, 
activity, and fine, full, gazelle-like eyes. 

It is found over all India and Ceylon, but not in general at high 
elevations. Blyth states that it also occurs in Afghanistan. 

171. Gerbillus erythronrus. 

Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842 1 New species ? 
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Thb Desert Jerboa-rat, 

J!)escr, — Much smaller than the last, with the tail also comparatively 
shorter, and the ear smaller. Above pale-mfous or sandy, with fine 
dusky lines, the hairs being blackish at the base, the rest fawn-coloured, 
with a minute dusky tip ; a few longer piles on the rump an(f thi^s ; 
sides slightly paler, with fewer dusky lines ; all the lower parts whitish, 
tinged more or less with fawn-colour on the belly, the line of demarca- 
tion of the two colours not strongly marked ; limbs pale-fawn tail 
yellowish-rufous or fawn-colour throughout, with a line of dusky-brown 
hairs on the upper surface of the terminal half, gradually increasing 
in length to the tip ; orbits pale ; whiskers mostly white, a few of 
the upper ones dark. 

Length, head and body 5 inches ; tail 4^ ; ears f ; palm ^ ; hind-foot 1. 

I have not at present access to Gray’s description of G. erythrourus^ of 
which there is no specimen in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, so 
merely conjecture it to be the same from the specific name applying to the 
Indian one, and its habitat being not far removed. At any rate it differs 
conspicuously from the common jerboa-rat of India, and if not the same 
as Gray’s species, may bo designated .as Gerhillus IIurriancB, When 1 
first observed this rat, I thought that it must be a casual variety of the 
common kind, especially after Blyth’s empliatic statement that he had 
seen Qerhillm hidicm from every part of India without any decided 'vari- 
ation ; but I have seen it since in vast numbers over a large extent of 
country, all pretty constant to the description and measurements above 
given. Its habitat is the sandy tract of country west of the Jumna, Hur- 
riana, and adjacent districts. WJiether it extends much further south, or 
through the Punjab, I cannot now say, but should imagine that it will 
bo found throughout Eajpootana, part of Sindh, and the Punjab, thence 
extending into Afghanistan. It is exceedingly numerous Jp the sandy 
downs and sand-hills of Hurriana, both in jungles and in bare plains, espe- 
cially in the former, and a colony may be seen at the foot of every large 
shrub almost. I found that it had been feeding on the kernel of the nut 
of the common Salvadora olei/oliaf gnawing through the hard nutj and 
extracting the whole of the kernel. Unlike the last species, this rat, 
during the cold weather, at all events, is very generally seen \>utside its 
holes at all hours, scuttling in on the near approach of any one, but soon 
cautiously popping its head out of its hole and again issuing forth. In the 
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localities it frequents it is far more abundant than I have even seen 
G. irvdicm in the most favourable spots. 

There are many other species of Gerbill on record, both from Asia 
and Africa. 

^ear^ the Gerbills should bo placed the genua Merlones^ F. Cuvier, 
from North America. It diffei's from the former in having still longer 
hind-feet, the tail being nearly naked, and in having a very small 
tooth in front of the upper molars, as in the true Jerboas. 

Gen. Nesokia, Gray. 

Char. — Incisors very large, flat in front, and smooth j the anterior 
upper molars large, with three transverse ridges; the middle ones 
oblong ; and the posterior the smallest, narrowed behind and with two 
ridges ; the three middle toes subequal, long ; claws small, compressed ; 
ears moderate, nude ; tail short, naked. 

** This genus,” says its founder, is easily known from M^^8 by tho 
large size of the cutting teeth, and the comparative shortening of tho 
tail ; it appears to be intermediate to tho Rats and RhizomysJ* On 
this Mr. Blyth remarks that he can perceive no particular approxima- 
tion, but I fancy Mr. Gray only meant tho general roaomblance of a 
large bluff head, largo teeth, and a short naked tail. This bluff aspect 
led him formerly to class the best-known species as an Arvicola. 

172. Nesokia indica. 

Mm apud Geopproy. — Blyth, Cat. p. 112, — Avicola indica. Gray, 
figd. Hardwicke, 111. Ind. Zool. — M, Jeok, Gray. — M, i^ovidem, 
Elliot, Oat. 31. — M. pyctoris^ Hodgson. — Koh, Can. — Oolatla koku, 
Tel. of Yanadees. 


The Indian Mole-rat. 

» 

Deacr . — Pur long and somewhat harsh, brown mixed with fawn, the 
shoi‘t fur softer and dusky ; paler beneath and tinged gray ; the colour 
generally being like that of the common rat, but with more fawn or red 
intermixed, and lighter beneath ; head short and truncated ; ears small, 
nearly round, covered with a fine down or small hairs ; tail naked, 
nearly ag long as the body without the head ; whiskers long and full ; 
incisors orange-yellow. 
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Length, head and body 7 inches ; tail 6 ; head 1-j^ ; eal^ i%ths ; fore- 
palm -^ths ; hind-palm Another measured, head and body 8^ ; 

tail 6 ; hind-foot 1 J. 

Hodgson describes his M, pyctona as follows ; — “ Characterized by its 
bluff face with short thick muzzle, and by its short tail. Pelage of two 
sorts, with the long piles sufficiently abundant ; colour dusky-brown with 
a very vague rufous tinge; below fulvescent ; long hairs black, rest with 
lioary bases and black points ; inner piles mostly dusky. Length, snout 
to vent 7 inches ; tail 4^ ; head ; ears l^Jths ; palm |ths ; planta IJ. 
I think there can be very little doubt that this is the same as the 
IcoJi of Southern India, but I do not think that the specimen in the 
British Museum, with that name attached, described by Gray, is the 
same, but rather that of one of the allied species.* 

This large field-rat is found throughout India, ranging up to a con- 
siderable altitude, above 7,000 feet, and also in Ceylon, but is not hitherto 
recorded from the east of the Bay of Bengal. 

Mr. Elliot has given the following interesting account of the habits 
of this rat : — 

In its habits it is solitary, fierce, living secluded in spacious burrows, 
in which it stores up large quantities of grain during the harvest, and 
when that is consumed, lives upon the hiiryalee grass and other roots. 
The female produces from eight to ten at a birth which she sends out of 
her burrow as soon as they ai'e able to provide for themselves. When 
irritated, it utters a low grunting cry like the Bandicoot. 

The race of people known by the name of Wuddurs, or tank-diggers, 
capture this animal in great numbers as an article of food, and during the 
harvest they plunder their earths of the grain stored up for their winter 
consumption, which in favourable localities they find in such quantities 
as to subsist almost entirely upon it during that season of the year. A 
single burrow will sometimes yield as much as half a seer of grain, 
containing even whole ears of jowaree {lloUhua acyrghum). 

The kok abounds in the richly cultivated black plains or cotton-ground, 
but the heavy rains often inundate their earths, destroy their stores, and 
force them to seek a new habitation. I dug up a winter burrow in August, 
1833, situated near the old one, which was deserted from this cause. The 
animal had left the level ground, and constructed its new habitation in the 
sloping bank of an old well. The entrance was covered with a riound of 

Vide p. 192. 
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earth like a ^ole-hill, on removing which the main shaft Af the burrow 
was followed along the side of the grassy bank at a depth of about 1 or 1 ^ 
feet. From this a descending branch went still deeper to a small round 
chamber, lined with roots, and just large enough to contain the animal. 
From the chamber a small gallery ran quite round it, tonninating on 
either side in the main shaft at the entrance of the chamber, and the 
passage then continued down to the bottom of the bank and opened into 
the plain. Near the upper entnmee and above the passage to the chamber 
was another small branch, which terminated suclJcnly, and contained 
excrement. But these burrows are by no means on an unifoi’m plan. 
Another occupied by an adult female was likewise examined in the same 
neighbourhood. It was much more extensive, and covered a space of 
about 15 feet in length by about 8 in breadth, also in a grassy mound, of 
which it occupied both sides. Six entrances were observed (and tliero 
may have been many more), each covered witli bare earth. The deepest 
part of the burrow near the chamber was about 3 feet from the surface ; 
the chamber raised a little above the shaft, which terminated abruptly, 
and was continued from the upper part of the cliamber. The chamber 
itself was lined with roots of grass and bark of the date-tree, The 
t)ranching galleries, of whicli there were six, from the principal shaft, 
appeared to have been excavated in search of food. 

‘‘ A variety found in the red soil m much redder in colour than the 
common Jeoh of the black land. Another variety is said to frequent the 
banks of nullahs and to take the water when pursued, but the specimens 
I have seen differed in no respect from the common kind (of which they 
appeared to be young individuals) except in size.” 

I have seen many burrows of this rat in all localities, but especially in 
pasture and meadow land on the Neelgherries and elsewhere, much more 
extensive than those recorded by Mr. Elliot, not unfrequently covering a 
space nearly! 5 to 20 yards in diameter, and covered with huge mounds 
of the, earth thrown out, forming unsightly heaps in a grassy compound, 
or on a hill side. This rat is occasionally destructive to tea-trees, biting 
the roots just below the surface ; more, I believe, because they come in 
the way of their burrows, than to feed on them. In the Government 
Tea-garden near l^ehra, many trees are destroyed by these rats, and the 
superintendent is obliged to keep some men employed to dig them out 
wheuev^ they betray their presence by the rat-hills of loose earth « 
Several that I procured from Dr, Jameson were of a very large size, 
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and correspond somewhat to the description of Hodgson's^. mcM^opus^ 
but that species is said to have a fine pelage, and the Dehra rat has the 
usual harsh hair of the hoJc. 

173. Nesokia Hardwickii. 

• I* 

Mu8 apud Gray. — Mag. Nat, Hist. 1837, 585. — Nes. IluiUmi^ Blyth, 
J. A, IS. XV. 139 1 — Memoir on Eats, <fec. 

The Short-tailed Mole-rat. 

Descr. — *‘Eeddish or yellow-brown, with longer dark-brown hairs inter- 
mixed on the rump ; sides grayer and jmler ; hairs lead-coloured at the 
base.” Such is Gray’s original brief description. Elsewhere it is described 
as “ yellowish-brown, paler beneath, with numerous bristles tipped black ; 
incisors broad.” Gray says, “ very like skull wider, stronger, and 
larger ; cutting teeth nearly twice as wide, grinders very little larger.” 
Blyth writes me that the ** cutting teeth of a specimen in the British 
Museum are large, smooth, yellow, flat in front ; the thumb of the fore- 
feet small, clawed, grinders about the same size as in ^oX: ; tail shorter,” 

Blyth described V. lluttoni as follows : — “ Bears a near resemblance to 
il/. iihdica (v. hoh)^ but the tail is shorter, and the general colour lighter, 
resembling that of the gerbilles. On comparison of the skulls, the 
zygomatic arch is seen to be conspicuously broader anteriorly, and the 
palate is m\ich narrower and contracted to the front; but the i?post 
obvious distinction consists in all the teeth, both incisive tusks and 
grinders, being considerably broader and stronger. In other respects the 
skulls of these species bear a very close resemblance. Length, head and 
body about 6 inches ; tail (vertebrie) 4 ; tarsus with toes and claws 1 2 ; 
ears posteriorly J. Fur soft and fine, blackish for the larger basal half 
of the piles, the surface pale rufescent-brown, deepest along the crown 
and back, pale below and whitish on the throat ; whiskers simdl and fine, 
chiefly black ; tail naked, feet light-brown ; incisive tusks buff-colopred*^* 
It will be observed that Ilardwickli and lluUoni are both described as 
differing from kok or indica by the broader skull, and especially the 
broader incisors, and also by a shorter tail ; which, however, is stated by 
Blyth (in epistola) to be only 3 J inches in a specimeij of Ha/rdwickii in 
the British Museum ; but the total length of that individual is not given^ 
and the description does not imply such a very short tail as typi^jed of the 
species. Blyth, in addition, writes me that the fur of this specimen Is 
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densei shortiih^ and of uniform length. On the whole, I^see no reason 
against these two being considered identical. Ilardioickii is stated to 
inhabit gardens in India ; and lluttord occurs south of Bahawulpore ; 
and is abundant in Afghanistan, throwing up the mould after the manner 
o^the !^ole. In the gardens along the sides of watercourses, and in the 
fields at Kandahar, their earth-heaps are abundant. It* feeds on herbs 
and seeds, and burrows in the gvound beneath hedgerows and bushes, as 
well as along the banks and ditches. Its nest is dcc 2 )-seated, and it 
constructs so many false galleries immediately below tlio surface, that 
it is difficult to find the true passage to its retreat, which di2)3 down 
suddenly from about the middle of the labyrinth above.^’ * 

Nesokut Griffilhiiy Horsfield, also from Afghanistan, ought to bo closely 
allied to this, but it is said to have the cutting teeth nearly vjhite; but 
they are represented to be, as in lluttord^ large, flat anteriorly, and broad ; 
tail neaxdy naked, short ; ears moderately largo ; thumb of fore-feet very 
minute; fur soft and silky ; above dusky chestnut-brown, with streaks of a 
plumbeous tint ; chin, chest, and under parts of a lighter tint, passing into 
grayish-leaden colour on the abdomen. Length of specimen C inches ; 
tail 3 ; but the “ body probably stretched, and tail shrunk.^’ Blytb, in 
a copy of his Memoir forwarded to me, puts this as “ probably young of 
N, indicay^ but it appears to me just as likely A. I/ardwlckii vcl Iluttoni* 
Closely allied to this S 2 )ecies must bo Hodgson's Mas i InjdrophiltcB, olim 
Avuicoliiy now Nesokut hydrophihiy Gray. Hodgson described his species 
(which, however, was evidently a young one) as characterized by its 
small ears, hardly above one-third the length of the head, also by its 
short tail, and by a pelage that is short and fine ; above dusky-brown, 
below and limbs nearly white ; long jxiles inconspicuous. Length, head 
and body inches ; tail 2'1 ; palm \ ; planta Jths. Gray, describing 
a specimen in the British Museum, says, ** gray-brown, beneath whitish ; 
fur very stffcy with rather elongated, very slender, soft longer hairs ; 
ears moderate, rounded ; whiskers black at base, slender ; front cutting- 
teeth broad, yellow ; grinders very largo; hind-feet large (1-^®,, inch), but 
length of animal not recorded,” This measurement corresponds to the 
dimensions of the foot of M, maci'opue. 

Hodgson calls ^his the small water-rat of Nepal, dwelling in holes on 
the margins of ponds and rivei's. His M, ? 7)iacropua he calls the large • 
water-r||b, “ like the last, but twice as large, distinguished by the large- 

^ Untton, Journal Asiatic Society. 
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ness of its fek, and also by the fine pelage and proportions of hydro- 
philua ; above smoky-black, below smoky-gray; legs dark. Length, 
head and body 7^ inches ; tail 6 ; ears l^^ath ; palm 1 (?) ; planta l|-|ths.” 

Blyth examined the specimen of Ilydrophilua in the British Museum, 
and writes me that the “ fur is soft, much finer than in hidic^a ; ” so 
that we must boncludo that this rat of Hodgson is certainly distinct 
from Neaohia indica ; and if the dimensions of the ear and feet are 
correct, also from IlardwickiL 

I recently examined a single specimen of a field-rat, KesoJda, procured 
by Colonel Tyler in Umballa. It has the incisors white, fur fine and 
soft, the hairs fawn-brown above, plumbeous at base, mixed with some 
long, slender, white, bristly hairs ; the tail almost quite nude ; whiskers 
mostly black, slender, some of them white. 

Length, head and body 5 inches; tail 3^; ears |ths nearly; palm 
Jths ; hind-feet 1|. 

This differs iromlluttoni \Q\Hardwichii in the incisors being white, and 
in the long hairs being white in place of brown, black- tipped. It also differs 
from the description of J/. hydrophllns in the white incisors, but agrees with 
it in other characters ; but as I only have seen one specimen, it would bo 
premature to increase the list of names of this perplexing group. It cer- 
tainly differs conspicuously from Nesohia indica ; though it approaches 
most nearly to Gray’s description of J/, ^ pyctorisy from the British Mu- 
seum specimen, already alluded to. ** Fur soft, dark-brown, minuljly 
gray varied with scattered narrow white bristles; lower cutting-teeth very 
narrow, rounded in front ; middle of belly whitish ; tail ve^ slightly hairy. 
Length, head and body 7 inches ; hind-feet ; tail 4^.” The most 
obvious difference is the slightly larger foot of the Umballa specimen. 

From the above notices and descriptions, it appears to me obvious that 
besides Neaohiallardwickii and N, indica, there is at least one other species 
of this group in Northern India, but, with the few specidl&is hitherto 
examined, it is at present impossible to decide whether the differences 
noted depend on imperfect descriptions, nonage, or are of specific value. 

The next group is that of the true rats. 

Gen, Mcjs, L. (restricted). 

r 

, Char , — Incisors usually smooth in front. Ears more or less rounded, 

somewhat naked, exsert. Tail long, scaly, usually thinly haired.^ Other* 
wise as in tlie characters of the sub-family. 
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The g^nus, %s here restricted, comprises the honse-rats and mice, and 
some field-rats of more or less allied form, and tho various species may 
be grouped together according to their size and habit. 

1st Group. Rats more or less allied to the common brown i*at, Mus 
de<^ianM8^ L . — ChtVidy II. — Yelha^ Tel. — ////, Can. — KetUok^ Lepch. — 
Pitsiy Bhot. 


174. Mus bandicota. 

Bechstbin. — Blytii, Cat. p. 112. — J/. ijujanims^ Hardwickk, Lin. 
Trans. VIII. t. 18. — M, malaharicns^ Shaw. — M. nemorivagm^ TIodo- 
SON. — 2 > erc 1 udf ShawI — J/. setifn ', Horsfield, fid. Blytii. — Eluot, 
Cat. 30. — Indur^ Sansc . — Ghons or Ghns^ II. and Mahr. — Ih'lnor Ikara^ 
Beng. — Ileggin^ Can. — Pandi kokn, Tel., /. e. tho pig-rat, whence tho 
word BmidlcQQi is derived. 

The Bandicoot-hat. 

Descr , — Dark dusky olive-brown cohmr above, with some black bristly 
hairs intermixed ; beneath lighter, miKcd with gray. 

length of a largo individual, head and body 15 inches ; tail 13 ; weight 
3 lb. Hardwicke’s specimen figured was, h(‘ad and body 1 . 3 ^ ; tiiil 13 . 
Average size in Bengal, head and body 10/ inches ; tail Jlodgsou 
give^ dimensions of neniorivftgus as, snout to rum[) 12 ; tail 9i ; weight 
20 oz. 

The incisors are dark oUve-greon at the base, becoming yellow at the 
extremities. The molars have sfrong alveolar proces^^es ; the anterior 
(piTpmolar) is divided into three portions by transverse ridges of enauud, 
the middle ones into two, and the posterior ones only )>artially so. They 
become quite tubercular when old. The tail is scaly, with a few scat- 
tered, short, ^d pressed, bristly hairs. The female has twelve te.ats. 

This well-known rat is found throughout India, also in Oyloii, and 
^many parts of Malayana, the Jf. s(*fi/er of Ilorsfield Ixdng identical with 
this species. According to information lately ree(‘ived from Mr, Blyth, it 
appears to be more abundant in the Fouth of India and Ceylon than in 
the north ; and Mr. Blyth states it to be rare in Calcutta. In the fort at 
Madras it is Exceedingly numerous, living during the day in drains, and 
entering houses at night. During my residence in Fort St. George, I 
killed a great many in my own house, some of which were of large size, and 
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Bhowed great fight. It is found in all towns and largo ullages in the 
south, frequenting granaries and stack-yards, and is very destmctive to 
the stores of grain, on which it chiefly feeds. It burrows under walla, 
and often injures the foundations of houses. Besides grain, it will feed 
on fruit and various other vegetable matter, and even at tjmes, jt is 
said, animal food. At Newera-ellia, in Ceylon, it is said to be very 
destmctive to potatoes, peas, drc. It does not occur, to my knowledge, 
in the Neelgherries, a similar climate. Kelaart says that it occasionally 
attacks poultry also. When assailed it grunts like a pig ; hence its 
Telugu name. It is eaten by some classes of natives. Hodgson, in his 
first account of i/, nemoriv(tg\(8, stated that it avoids houses, and dwells 
in burrows in fields and small woods. He subsequently stated that it 
was a house-rat, and most likely identical with the bandicoot. 

Uhls anrlamanmsisy Blyth, is according to that gentleman, in an anno- 
tated copy of his Memoir sent to me, the M. setifer apud Cantor, and 
inhabits the Andaman Islands, probably the Nicobars (in which case 
M, nicobaricuif Scherzer), and the Malayan peninsula. 

In Blythes MS. notes, above alluded to, he gives “ a small pale speci- 
men (of J/, andamanends) in the British Museum, marked M, kok, from 
India ? Perhaps an allied species.” Is it possible that this is Hodgson’s 
M. rattoides, instead of that being referred to M, raUus, which we know 
to be rare, except near the coast ? 

175. Hus rattus. 

Linnaeus. — Blytii, Cat, p. 113. — Elliot, Cat. 34. — M. rattoides, 
Hodgson. 

The Black Kat. 

Descr, — Grayish-black above, dark-ashy beneath ; tail longer than the 
body ; long piles numerous, somewhat flattened. 

Length of one, head and body 7 J inches j tail 8. 

The muzzle is sharper than that of the brown rat, the ears more oval, 
and it is lighter in its make, and with much longer hair. 

Hodgson describes his J/. rattoides as above dusky or blackish-brown, 
below dusky-hoary, liimbs dark ; fingers pale ; tail longer than head and 
body ; long piles sufficiently numerous. Length, snout to vent 7 J inches ; 
tail 8| ; ears |ths ; palm |fths ; sole 1 J. Gray at one time referred 
Hodgson’s species to M, uidiciM, Geofiroy, which he apparently consi- 
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dered distinoi from Xesokia indlca vcl kok. Blytli describes anda- 

manerms as ears much as in DtcumanuA ; fur a shade darker on the 
back, paler on the sides, and dull white below ; the long ijile^s distin- 
guished by their flattened spinous character. Length 8 inches; tail 
sanjp.” This would aj)pear to differ from Hodgson's species chiefly 
in the shorter tail. 

The black rat of Europe has been occasionally found in various parts 
of India, chiefly in large towns near the coast, where it has probably 
been introduced by shipping. Blyth notices a brown variety obtained 
at Calcutta, which, however, he subsequently referred to another species. 
Elliot notices it as occurring rarely, and Kelaart obtained in Trinco- 
malee only. 

If my suggestion hold good as to M, andarmimnsh being the same as 
Hodgson's M, rattoidesy it will probably bo found extending from the 
Malayan peninsula through Burmah to the south-east Himalayas. * 

* 176. Mus deciimanus. 

Pallas, Glires, OI.-^-Blytii, Cat. p. 113. — Klliot, Cat. 33. — ^f, nor- 
ffeyicus, Buffon. — M, decumanoideaf Hodgson? — Ghur-ka-diuhdf H. — 
Demsa indur^ Beng . — Manei ilei. Can. 

The Brown Bat. 

J)escr . — Above dusky cincreous-brown, witli a tinge of yellow, the 
shorter hairs being slaty at the base, with a yellow tip, and the longer ones 
dusky-blackish, beneath dirty pale-ashy ; ears as broad as long, rounded ; 
tail naked and scaly. 

Lengtli of one, head and body 8 inches ; tail G ; ears Jtlis ; of another, 
head and body lOj^ inches ; tail 

Blyth r^arks that “ Calcutta specimens are undistinguishable from 
British,” and the same may bo said of specimens from other parts of the 
county. It is yet a doubtful point from what country this pest has 
spread itself over the greater part of the world. Mr, F. Buckland remarks 
that it is now agreed by most naturalists that it is a native of India 
and Persia; that it spread onwards into European Bussia, and was 
thence transferredTby merchant ships to England and elsewhere.” On 
this Blyth observes : If an indigenous inhabitant of India, it would 
undoubtfdly be more generally diffused over this, if not also the neigh- 
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bouring countries. I suspect that the Trans- Baikalian region of East, 
Asia has at least as good a claim to the discredit of originating the 
abominable brown rat as any other!” Again, “ Whatever the extremes 
of temperature and climate, M, decumanus contrives to find itself a 
home, and to increase and multi|ily about human abodes and grananiw, 
to the serious detriment of not quite all-subduing man.” 

I have found the brown rat throughout gi’eat part of India, more 
abundant near large towns, as it appears to be particularly a parasite 
on man and his belongings. Tt is most omnivorous in its propensities, 
and particularly carnivorous, destroying pigeons, chickens, <kc. <kc., and 
showing great ingenuity sometimes in reiiching the cages of tame birds, 
&c. It also destroys a vast number of birds’ eggs. Sykes states that 
it migrates sometimes in thousands, destroying the crops in its progress.* 

I never heard of similar migrations in other parts of India. Blyth 
stafes that though it is common at Akyab, it is not found at Rangoon 
or Moulmein, or at Mergui. 

One or two other rats, with tail shorter than the head and body, are 
recorded by Hodgson. 


* 177. Mus plurimammis. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855, p. 112. 

The Nepal Rat. 

Descr . — Colour above brown, with a rufescent shade ; fur soft, consist- 
ing of brown and rufous hairs, intermixed in equal proportions, forming 
an uniform upper surface ; a rather obscure band extending from the 
gape over the check, terminating under tho eare ; and the abdomen and 
adjoining parts rufous-gray. Hoad proportionally short ; muzzle abrupt; 
ears moderate. Tail equal in length to the body, tapering to a sharp 
point, minutely annulated. Length of head 2^ inches; body 5^; tail 
the same. “ The distinguishing character,” says Horsfield, “ according 
to !Mr. Hodgson, rests on the number of teats exceeding that of other 
species ; hut the number is not stated. From the Nepal Terai and 
adjacent plains.” 

Blyth, in his MS. Iiotes before referred to, writwi, “ G^d species, 
specimen in British Museum. Fur uniform, with a few longer piles.” 


* Perhaps this rcfoi's to the ravages of Oolunda meltada, q. v. 
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Hodgson lias a Mm tarayeiisis^ which appears to bo not far removed 
from decumanus. It is thus described by Dr, IIoi*8ficld, A. M. N. H., 
1855. ** Nearly allied to J/. hnmneusndus. Colour of tho body and 

head above dark-brown, delicately variegated with blackish and rufous 
hail’s j a very slight gloss on the surface. Outer sides of tho extremities 
rather darker. ^ Under paits from the chin to the vent, and inner parts 
of the extremities, grayish-brown with a rusty shade. Jail shorter than 
the body, tapering to an abrupt tip. Hoad longihened and compressed, 
muzzle gradually tapering to an abrupt tip. Mr. Hodgson’s collection 
contains a single specimen, and further ob.servations arc required to 
confirm tho distinctness of this species.” 

Another rat that might be placed here is the following — 

178. Mus infralineatus. 

Elliot, MSS. — Blyth, Memoir. — J/. EUlotii^ Guay, Hr. J\Ius. Cat. 
Mainm. (not Golunda Elliotil). — M, fnhescoiSy Guay, Cat. lloJgson’s 
CoU.? 

• The Striped-bellied Field-rat. 

Descr, — Above, the fur fulvous, with the shorter hail’s load coloured ; 
throat, breast, and belly pure white, with a cential pale fulvous-brown 
stifjak ; tail slightly hairy. 

Length of one, head and body inches; tail not quite 5. Another 
about 5 inches ; tail ; hind-foot 1^^^. 

1 think it exceedingly probable that Gray’s M.fulvescensy from Nepal, 
is the same. It is described as, “ fur pale I’lilvoiis, hairs very soft, lead- 
coloured, with bright yellow tips, and inters[>ersed slender black bristles ; 
throat, belly, and beneath pure white ; in one specimen with a central 
yellow stiftak.” This is not included in tho British Museum Cat. 
Mamm. ; but there is a Mua Elliotti (distinct from Golunda Elliotti) not 
described, which may be the same. 

Kelaart's rat, referred by him to M. a^iatiem, may be the same. 
“ Fur soft, above pale-brown mixed with black, the sides ashy-gray ; 
beneath pure white ; tail thinnish, shorter th&i head and body ; ears 
large, slightly hairy ; limbs slender. Length, head and body 6 ; tail 5 J.” 

I 8a% specimens of this field-mt in Mr. Elliot’s possession in 1848, 
procured in the neighbourhood of Madras ; and I ha\c twice obtained it 
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mjrself, on botli occasions lying dead on a path in the forest country ol 
Bustar in 1857.* 

Mr. Blyth places this field-rat among the field-mice, but, if it does not 
belong to the true rats, it appears to me related to the Mus meUada 
group, and M. pLuHmamn^ may be somewhat allied. Another similar 
rat is described in the same place as Mug morungeridgj Hodgson. 
“ Hairy covering of the body above minutely striated with black and 
rufous hairs nearly equally mixed, giving the animal a blackish rufous 
aspect ; abdomen and extremities paler, rufescent gray. Body propor- 
tionally robust and stout ; head large and thick, and muzzle short and 
abrupt j ears large and rounded ; tail cylindrical, gi'adually tapering to 
the point and delicately annulated, equal in length to body and head ; 
fur above soft, hairs longer than in plurimammlg. Length, head and body 
4^ inches ; tail From the Nepal Torai and adjacent plains.^* 

Next come a group of rats with the tail usually fully as long, or longer 
than the head and body. Some of these have quite arboreal habits, 
building nests among the branches of trees, among the rafters of houses, 
&c., and not burrowing in the ground. 

179. Mus brunneus. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist. 1845. — M, netnoralig, Blytu, J. A S. 
XX. — Cat. 111. — J/. aquicaudalls, Hodgson? 

The Tree-rat. 

Descr, — Above reddish-brown, or rusty-brown, with a few long 
biistles intermixed ; beneath dull-whitish, or pale-rusty with a hoary 
tinge, or pale grayish-brown j tail as long, or a little longer than the 
head and body j feet pale fleshy; eais rather long, and head somewhat 
lengthened. 

Length of one, head and body 9 J inches ; tail 9 : another measured 8 J ; 
tail the same : and another 8^ inches, tail 9J. 

Some have the upper parts dark brown, with only a slight rufescent 
tinge. 

This rat appears to be found throughout India am^ Ceylon, not habi- 
tually living in holes, but coming into houses at night ; and, as Blyth 

* Those wore uufortuuatcly lost during tho Mutiny, with many othe- valuable 
specimens from the same dibliict. 
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remarks, ofto# found resting daring the day on iliejhil mif, or Venetian 
blinds. It makes a nest in mango-trees, or in thick bushes and hedges. 
Hodgson calls it the common house-mt of Nepal, and Kelaart also calls 
it the small house-rat of Trincomaleo. Blyth writes me that it comes 
very nejr J/tis ahxa^idrhms of Africa. 

I have given Hodgson's hnumetis as the name of this species on 
Blyth's authority. Whether J/. aquicandaUs bo the same or not is yet 
doubtful. He describes it as “pure dark-brown above, with a very 
slight caste of rufescent in some aspects j underneath, from chin to vent, 
with interior of thighs, yellowish-whlto ; head and ears long." 


180 . Mus rufescens. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837. — M. Jlavescens^ Elliot, Cat. — Blytii, 
Cat. p. 115. — M, arhoreus, Buchanan Hamilton apud IIorsfield, Cat, 
Mamm. — Ji, h^unmuscuhia, Hodgson. — Gachua indur, Beng, 

The liuPEscENT Tree-rat. 

Descr , — Pale yellowish-brown or rufescent-brown above, white 
beneath, with numerous bristles on the back tipped with black. Head 
long, muzzle pointed ; face narrow ; eyes large ; incisora yellow ; ears 
veyjy large, subovate, nude. 

Length of one, head and body 5 J inches ; tail 6 | : another measured, 
head and body 7 J inches 3 tail 8 ^ ; and some are recorded as oven larger 
than that. 

It varies a good deaf in the character of the upper fur, some being 
described as above dark iron-gray, with the lower parts white, the hairs 
black and tawny, the foimer the most numerous. This variety, however, 
may be a distinct species, M, niveiventer, q. v. Some are much browner 
than others, and the lower surface is sometimes very white, often pale 
yellow, at other times not much paler than the upper surface. The 
white is generally abruptly separated from the hue above, rarely gradu- 
ally blehding. It comes very near the last, but differs in its smaller 
size, in the more general rufescent tone of colouring, and the lower parts 
being whiter. In the south of India, specimens are generally pale rufes- 
cent above, yellowish-white below, and it is rare to meet with dark- 
brown specimens, as is said to be often the case at Calcutta. Perhaps 
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some of tLese"' varieties maj be hybrids, as it has been latelypshown* that, 
in London, Jtf. decumanus, M, raitm^ and Jf. cdexaridrirma interbreed 
and commiugle, yielding fertile hybrids of all degrees of intermediateness. 

This rat is found over great paiii of India. Mr. W. Elliot observed it 
at Dharwar, frequenting stables and out-houses only, but aJ>undajgLt 
there. It is common at Calcutta, but varies more there than in Southern 
India. I have met with it in various localities, at Madras, at Nellore, on 
trees generally, and on the Malabar coust ; but most abundantly at 
Secunderabad in the ])eccaii, frequenting the beams and rafters of 
houses, veiandalis, ckc. 

It is perhaps Hodgson’s M, hrunneusculus^ which, he says, “ closely 
lesembles brunnem (vel nemoralib)^ but considerably smaller; rusty- 
brown above, rusty below, extremities pale.” 

Buchanan Hamilton states that at Calcutta it frequents cocoa-nut 
trees and bamboos, making a nest with the branches, and bringing 
forth live or six young in August and September. They eat grain, 
which they collect in their nc&t, also young cocoa-nuts. They enter 
houses at night, but do not live there. 

181. Mus niveiventer. ' 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1815. — Blytii, Memoir. 

The White-bellied House-bat, 

Descr , — Above blackish-brown, shaded with rufous ; below entirely 
white, tail and all. 

Length of one, head and body inches; tail 6 : another 6 inches 
head and body ; tail 7 ; hind- foot nearly 1^. *A female 7 inches long; 
tail rj. 

This rat is stated by Hodgson to be a house-rat in Nepal, but not very 
common. It is the rat very generally found in most hill stations, and 
I found it very common at Daijeeling. Blylh also received it from 
^liissoorie, from Colonel Tytler, and noticed it as “a well-marked 
sjiecies, mther larger than as originally described,” In his Catalogue 
he gives it doubtfully as a vai-iety of M, rufescem. I have occasionally 
obtained it in various other localities. 

Hodgson states it to Lave the propoi*tions and character of hk rattoides, 
but to be less, with a shorter tail, and the long piles of the pelage rarer. 


* Proc. Linu, Soc. 1862. 
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Two sijecimons from Landour were considered by Mr. Blyt^ as doubtfully 
belonging to this race, being very like mfescetiSy but with coarser and 
sub- spinous fur of duller colouring, 

Blyth has a Mus rohustulus (J/. Qm/escenSf variety olim) and M. rattua^ 
Hlfown fariety olim, from Pegu and Tenasseriin, the common house- rat 
there, very like M, rufeacena^ but darker, less rufescent, and the tail about 
equal to the head and body. A variety he described as M, Berdtmrel^ with 
peculiarly hispid fur ; and one specimen dillered from the other in having 
very dark upper parts, and very white lower parts, also smaller front 
teeth. This specimen woiild appear to accord with Gray’s descnption of 
a specimen of M, niveiventery “ dark-brown, cutting- teeth narrow and 
slender,” of which Blyth remarks, probably not the same as the above 
(niveiventpr), 

182. Mus nitidus. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. p. IIG. 

The Shining Brown Rat. 

Deacr, — Dusky-brown above, dusky- hoary below ; distinguished by its 
^mooth coat, wherein the long liairy ]»iles are almost wanting ; short piles 
cinereous below, with pale rufous tips ; long piles basally horny, apically 
black. 

Length, head and body 6^ inches ; tail 7\ ; oars ^ths ; palm ^ths. 

®yth states that one, of eight specimens, from Darjeeling has the lower 
parts ])ure white, abruptly defined. They are especially distinguished 
by the fineness and softness of the fur. Hodgson says that it is a house- 
rat, and I procured several specimens of this rat at Darjeeling, mostly 
in houses. 

Hodgson has another small rat, apparently of this group. Mils horeites. 
“ A small species with fine pelage ; tail longer than head and body ; 
colour ab(^e sordid brown, below sordid white. Length, head and body 
4 inches ; tail 4J ; cars i palm I ; sole 1 J.” 

This has not been recognized by Mr. Blyth, 

183. Mus caudatior. 

HoDGsqN apuA Housfield. — if. cianamoimusy Blyth, Cat. p. 115. 

The Chestnut Rat. 

JDeacr, — Above bright cinnamon or chestnut-brown, with a rufous 
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shade, the hairs with inconspicuous black tips, under parts wkite, abruptly 
divided from the upper colour, sometimes yellowish-white. Muzzle rather 
sharp ; ears long ; tail long. Like M, rufescens^ but smaller, with pro- 
portionally longer tail and softer fur. 

Length of one, head and body 6 inches j tail 7| ; hind-feet 1 Jc ^ 

Bly th has recently identified Hodgson's species with the one described 
by himself from Burmah. Hodgson's specimens were from Nepal. I 
procured ono or two individuals at Darjeeling. Those from Nepal are 
said by Blyth to be ** much darker than those from Burmah, but other- 
wise similar.” This is considered by Blyth as one of the best marked 
species of this group. The only other rat of this section noticed by 
Blyth is Mu 8 concolor^ Blyth, the common small thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Tenasserim.” He states, however, that Mm ^;a? 7 nan^m,^Scherzer, 
from the Nicobar Islands, probably belongs to this group. 

Another group consists of some small arboreal, long- tailed mice, dimi- 
nutives of the last, which coiistitvite the genus Vaixddeur'm of Gray. This 
he characterizes as having the upper incisors triangular, grooved in 
front ; cars hahy ; hind-feet very long, slender ; claws small ; tail long, 
with scattered hairs, more crowded at the tip ; the fur soft, with long 
bristles interspersed. 

184. Mus oleraceus. 

Sykes. — Blyth, Cat. p. 120. — Elliot, Cat. 37. — M, diimeticola^ 
and AL povensis^ Hodgson. — Alarad ilei, Can. — Meina yelka^ Tel. of 
Yanadees. 

The Long tailed Tkee-mou&e. 

Descr , — Above light rufous or pale chestnut ; lips, feet, and lower 
parts pure white ; tail almost nude, very long ; muzzle slightly rounded ; 
head of moderate length ; ears ovate. 

Length of one, head and body inches ; tail 4 : of another 3 ; tail 
4 J : another measured 3 ; tail 4y®^ ; head 1 ; ears 

This very pretty little mouse has been found in all parts of India, 
from the Himalayas to the extreme south, but is nob recorded from 
Ceylon. I Jiave found it most abundant in the south of India, where 
it frequents trees, and very commonly palm-trees, on which it is said to 
make its nest generally. It, however, occasionally places its best in the 
thatch of houses, on beams, &c. It is very active, and from its habits 
difficult to procure, 
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Colonel Sj^es merely observes that it constructs its nest of leaves 
of oleraceous herbs in the fields.” This I liave not observed myself, but 
had once a nest sent to me at Trichinopoly, said to have been found in 
a garden on some low shrub. 

•Hodgson’s descriptions agree well enough witli the diameters of this 
mouse. He merely observes that it freiiuoiits woods and copjiices. 

185. Mus nilagiricns. 

Jerdon. — New species ? 

The NEELGiiEUttY Tree-mouse. 

Descr, — Above deep but bright chestnut-brown, beneath bright fawn- 
yellow, with a distinct lino of dcinarcatioii between the two colours ; head 
ratlier elongated ; ears long, oval ; tail somewhat liairy. 

Length of one, head and body 3^ inches ; tail 5 ; liead 1 ; car 

•/oths* 

I have on several occasions found this tree-mouse in woods on the 
summit of the Neelghcrries, near Ootacamund. The first I observed was 
brought into the house by a cat. I afterwards, on two or three occasions, 
Tound the nest, a mass of leaves and grass, on shrubs and low trees, from 
4 to 6 feet from the ground, and on one occasion it was occui)ied by at least 
eight or ten api)arently full-grown mice. 

Blyth has Mus badius and Mus peyuemis of this group from Burmah, 
and M. gliroides from the Kliasia liills. Gray has also described Mus 
castaneus, from the Philippine Islands, similar in colour to the Keelgherry 
mouse. 

The following group chiefly comprises house-mice, and perhaps a few 
field ones. It has been named Muscnlus l)y Hodgson and otlieis. 

186. Mus orbanos. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. p. 118. — M, musculun apud Elliot, Cat. 39, 
and Kelaart. — M, dubiits, Hodgson. — M. Gray (undescribed). 

The Co3imon Indian Mouse. 

Dss&r , — Above dusky reddish-brown, below paler and more or less 
rufescent J feet paler. 

Length -of one, head and body 2^ inches ; tail 3] ; head Ijoth ; ear 
-j^’^ths; palm JJths ; sole : of another, 3 ; tail t. 
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Blyth says that this differs conspicuously from the coAmon English 
mouse in its smaller ears and much longer tail. It has also larger eyea 
and smaller feet. The fur, too, is of very different texture. 

This mouse is found throughout India in houses in the plains, and also 
in Ceylon ; and its habits do not differ from those of its English c»ugen«r. 
M, duhiuB^ Fodgson, is considered the young of this one. 

187. Mus homourus. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. p. 118. — Olim, M. nijmlendsy Hodgson. 

The Hill-mouse. 

« 

Deacr. — Dark rufescent-brown above, rufescent-white below; hands 
and feet fleshy-white ; tail equal in length to head and body ; fur more 
gerbille-like in character than in M. mmculus, the piles less dense and 
sinuous.” 

Length of one, head and body 3^ inches ; tail 3^ ; head 1^^ ; ears 
•^gths. Hodgson states that the female has only eight teats, whilst other 
mice have ten. 

This is the common house-mouse of the Himalayan hill stations, from 
the Pimjab to Darjeeling, 

I obtained a specimen of what I considered the English house-mouse 
at Telliclierry, on the Malabar coast, where it may have been introduced 
from the shipping ; but 1 shall not give it a place here. 

188. Mus crassipes. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXVIll. 295. 

The Lakoe-footed Mouse. 

Descr, — Like M, hommrus, but with the tail ratlier longer than the 
head and body ; the feet particularly large, and, like the tail, well fur- 
nished with coarse short seta 3 . 

Length 2| inches ; tail 3 J ; hind-feet |ths. From Mussooria 

Some years ago I obtained one or two specimens of a mouse" in a house 
on the Neelgherries which certainly differed both from M, tirhamut and 
M . honionrm. It was larger, with large head and cars, and very large feet, 
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and bad mor# the appearance of a small rat than a nionse ; but my 
specimens were lost before I had taken a more detailed description. 

189. Mus daijeelingensis. 

^ODoeoN, apud Horsfield, Cat. 1G8. 

The Darjeeling Mouse. 

Descr . — Above dusky-bi*owii with a sliglit chestnut reflection, undci'- 
neath jmle yellowish- white. Proportions of body, tail, and extremities, 
comparatively slender ; ears long. 

Length of one, head and body 3 inches ; tail 2J. From Darjeeling. 

.A white-bellied house-mouse is found frequently in the j)lains at various 
stations. I have also seen it on the Neelgherries. Its colours ai’o dark 
mouse-brown above, white beneath. It dilFers structurally from Jf. 
urhanua in its shorter tail, longer cars, and more slender feet. It is also 
usually smaller. I have found it common at Jaulna in the Deccan, at 
Nagpore, and other places. Length of one, head and body 2^ inches ; 
•tail 2-^ ; ear /^ths j fore-foot ^^''^ths ; hind-foot -j^^ths. It bears some 
resemblance to the descriptions of M, (htrjcelimjcmis, having the same 
proportional length of tail, slender feet, and longer ears. 

The next mice have the colour of field- mice. 

190. Mus Tytleri. 

Blvth, J. a. S, XXVIII. 290. 

The Long-haired Mouse. 

Descr. — Fur unusually long and full, of a pale sandy moiwo-colour 
above; isabelline below, and pale on the well-clad limbs, and also on the 
tail laterally, and underneath. Whiskers exceedingly fine in texture and 
of a whitish colour. 

Length 2| inches ; tail the same. From Dehra Doon. Apparently 
very nearly allied to the next, but kept distinct by Bly th in his Memoir. 

It should be compared with M. homovrus. 

191. Mus bactrianus. 

Blyth, J. a, S. XV. 140. — M, gerhiUinm and M. Timhaldi, Bltth, 
Cat. p. 119. 
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.The Sandy Mouse. 

Beacr , — Upper parts light isabelline, or sandy-brown, the extreme 
tips of the hairs dusky, and the basal two-thirds deep ashy; entire 
under parts and feet white ; tail thinly clad with minute setje. Fnr 
dense and long. 

Length of one, head and body 2| inches ; tail 2§ ; hind-foot fths ; ear- 
conch barely \ : of another, head and body2| ; tail 2| ; ears J ; tarsi -J J-ths. 

This mouse has been sent from Find Dadun Khan, in the Punjab, 
and from Kashmir, and it is stated to be the common house-mouse of 
Kandahar. 

Ely th has in this group Mitn nifidulm from Burmah ; and M, mniculciria 
and M, firythrotisy from the Khasia hills. 

Next field-mice. Tail shorter than head and body ; fur not spinous. 

192. Mus cervicolor. 

IFodoson, — Blytii, Cat. p. 119. — J/. alhldiventriSf Blyth. 

The Fawn Field-mouse. 

Bescr , — Above dull fawn or yellowish-gray ; below sordid white • 
lining of ears and extremities pale ; tail short ; ears large, hairy. 

Length of one, head and body inches ; tail 2| ; head 1 ; ears 
n^'Lths : another, ; tail 2J. 

Blyth described his Jf. albldiventns as light mouse-colour above, pabng 
to grayish-white on the lower parts. 

This field-mouse has been found in lower Bengal, in Nepal, and in 
south Malabar, although this last locality is given with doubt by Blyth. 

It appears to me that Hodgson's M. strophiatua is nearly allied, if not 
the same. lie describes it as “ bright fawn above, pure white below, a 
cross or gorget on the breast. Length 31 ; tail 2y^^. A field -mouse, 
cldsely allied to M, cermcolovy but seemingly distinct.” 

There is a nearly allied species in Ceylon, Mus fulvidiventris^ Blyth 
{M, cervicohr apud Kelaart). 

193. Mus terricolor. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XX. 172.—Cat. p. 119. 

The Earthy Field-mouse. 

Descr , — Above variable according to the soil, light fawn-brown,' more or 
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less rufesceni ; under parts white, abruptly separated from the hue of 
the upper parts. 

Length of one, head and body inches ; tail ; oars Jth ; hind- 
foot y®^ths. Much resembles M, lepidus of Elliot, but the fur is short, 
gpft, an^} not spinous in the least degroo. TJioso from the alluvium of 
the Ganges are darker than specimens from the ferruginous soil to the 
westward. 

“This," says Blyth, “is the most common field and garden-mouse in 
lower Bengal” It has boon also found in JMidnapore, and in southern 
Jndia, a specimen having been sent to Mr. Blyth by Walter Elliot, 
along with a lot of J/us JepiduSy from which he did not distinguisli it. 

The following species are a group of field-mice, the fur of" which is 
mixed with spines. They have been placed in a distinct genus by Gray, 
which is practically adopted by Blyth in his IMemoir. 

Gon. Lego ADA, Gray. 

Char . — Molars high, with somewliat convex crowns, the cross ridges 
of the crown of the upper grinders deeply thrce-lobod ; the fiont one 
.with an additional Innate lobe at the base of its fiont edge ; fur fine, 
mixed with numerous spines, somewhat flattened. 

This group was founded on a mouse first described by Colonel Sykes, 

• 194. Leggada platythrix. 

Mils apud Sykes.— Blyth, C<it. p. 121. — Elliot, Cat. tO. — Lnfuadp. 
and Kdl fjdka of Waddurs. — GijeU-gaduy Tel. of Yanadccs. — K(d I'Av', 
Can. 

The Brown Spiny Mouse. 

i>escr.— Above light sandy-brown or light brown mixed with fawn ; 
beneath pure white, the white sepi< rated from the brown by a well-defined 
pale-fawn line. The flattened spines are transparent on the back, beneath 
smaller, and form with the fur a thick close covering. The head is long, 
the muzzle pointed, the ears rather large, oblong, rounded. 

Length, head and body inches; tail 21 ; hind- foot Jths ; ear J. 

This mouse is fbund only in southern India, and Mr.W. Elliot has given 
a full account of its habits. “ The Leggyade lives entirely in the rod 
gravelly soil in a burrow of moderate depth, generally on the side of a 
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bank. When the anima]^ is inside, the entrance is closed with small 
pebbles, a quantity of which are collected outside, by which its retreat 
may always be known. The burrow leads to a chamber, in which is 
collected a bed of small pebbles, on which it sits, the thick close hair of 
the belly protecting it from the cold and asperity of such a seat. Itjs, 
food appears to be vegetable. In its habits it is monogamous and 
nocturnal. 

‘‘In one earth which I opened, and which did not seem to have been 
originally constructed by the animal, I found two pairs ; one of which 
were adults, the other young ones, about three-parts grown. The mouth 
of the earth was very large, and completely blocked up with small stones ; 
the passage gradually widened into a large cavity, from the roof of which 
some other p^sages appeared to proceed ; but there was only one com- 
munication with the surface, viz., the entrance. The old pair were seated 
on a bed of pebbles, near which, on a higer level, was another collection 
of stones, probably intended for a drier retreat. The young ones were in 
one of ihe passages, likewise furnished with a heap of small stones.” 

I have often opened the burrows of this rat, and can confirm Mr. 
Elliot’s account. The Yanadees of Nellore state that one variety uses 
small sticks to sit on instead of stones, and give it a distinct appellation ; 
but I did not notice any difference in the few specimens they brought 
me, though it is possible that they might have been of the next species. 

195. Leg^gada spinulosa. 

Blytii, J. a. S. XXIII. 734.— Cat. p. 121. 

The Dusky Spiny IVIouse. 

Descr . — Nearly aflined to the last, but of a dark dusky colour above, 
with fulvous tips to the softer fur ; below and all the feet dull whiti^. 
Up[>er rodential tusks orange, the lower white. 

Whiskers long and fine, the posterior and longer of these black for 
the basal half or more, the rest white. 

Length of adult, head and body 3^ inches ; tail 3 ; foot |ths. 

This species was originally described by Blyth from specimens sent 
from the Punjab, and specimens were afterwaids received from South 
Malabar, “ quite similar, unless rather larger, and there is little diffei*- 
ence iii the colour of the upper and lower tusks,” ^ 
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196. Leggada JerdoM. 

Bltth, Cat p. 121. — Memoiir on Haibs, &c. 

^ The Himalayan Spiny Field-mouse. 

jJtscT . — Above bright dark-ferrnginoii'^, pure white IkjIow ; Rome fine 
long black tips intermingled among the spines of the back ; limbs marked 
with blackish externally ; the feet white. 

Length 4 inches ; tail 3J \ hind-feet ^ths. 

I procured specimens of this largo ficld-monse at Darjeeling, and 
lately in the valley of the Sutlej in ICunawur, at an elevation of nearly 
12,000 feet, living under large stones. 

197. Levada lepida. 

Mu9 apud Elliot, Cat. 41. — Leggada hooduga^ Gray. — ChHta hur- 
kmiy Chit yelka^ Chitta ganda, Tel., of Wiiddurs. — Chitta yelka, ToL, 
of Yanadees. 

The Small Spiny Mouse. 

Descr. — Above pale sandy-brown, pure white below, separated from 
the upper colour by an exact lino. The spines aio small, fine, trans- 
parent, and of a dusky tinge tipt with fawn. The head very long, and 
mi^^le pointed. Ear large, ovate, naked. Tail naked. Limbs rather 
long, fine. 

Length of a large individual, head and body 2 inches ; tail 2 

This pretty little mouse lives in pairs in the red soil, but sometimes a 
pair of young ones is found in the same burrow with the old ones. 

I have found this species in gravelly soil, in gardens and in woods, in 
most parts of Southern India, making a small burrow, which generally 
has a little<*heap of stones placed at a short distance from the hole. Jt 
is preyed on now and then by the common Indian roller or jay, and it 
is very generally used as a bait to catch that bird with birdlime. 

Near these spined mice perhaps should come the “ curious spiny rat 
of South 'Malabar,” which Mr. Blyth considered as belonging to the 
Dormouse £ 2 ixni\j, MyoQddce, but Professor Peters has recently* called 
in question this location, stating it to be a true Murine type. 


* Proc Zool. Soc. 1865. 
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Gen. Platacanthomys, Bljrfcli. 


Char , — Molars 


3 — .3 
3-3 


equal in size, except the last upper one, wliich is 


smaller than the rest, surrounded with enaiAel, with three or four trans- 
verse folds ; incisors smooth, compressed ; muzzle acute ; ears /l5oderale, 
nude ; tail hairy, the hairs aiTanged clistichously ; whiskers very long ; 
upper jwirts densely covered with sharp flat spines, mixed with an exceed- 
ingly delicate thin undercoat ; a few spines also on the lower part, but 
smaller and finer ; hallux nailloss. Blyth states that the rodential 
tusks are quite those of Myoxm^ and that its whole habit is myoxine. 
Professor Peters, too, says the resemblance of this genus to the dormouse 
at first sight is very striking, pvincijmlly on account of the long-haired 
tail ; but in other respects, in its smaller eyes, very thin ears, and the 
well-developed, although very short, thumb of the fore-foot, it more 
approaches several murine genera of tropical India. The peculiarities 
of the skull in which* it deviates from the murine type are, according 
to Peters, the small and narrow foramina incisiva, formed only by the 
intermaxillary bones, the imperfect perforate palate, and the very short 
coronoid process of the lower jaw. * 


198. Platacanthomys lasioros. 

Blyth, Proc. As. Soc. Calc. 1859, Cat. p. 109. ^ 

The Long-tailed Spiny Mouse. 

J)e8cr , — General colour a somewhat light rufescent-brown ; under fur 
paler. On the forehead and crown, where the hair is very full, the 
colour is more rufescent ; wliiskers chiefly black ; lower part dull or 
subdued white. The hairs on the tail dkrker than the body-colour, 
infuscated, except at the tip of the tail, where they are ^dull white, 
forming a conspicuous pale tail-tip. 

Length of one, head and body 6 inches ; tail 3J, IJ more to the end 
of the hair ; ear posteriorly ovoid and all but naked ; hind-foot 1. 

This very interesting addition to the Fauna of Southern India was 
found by Rev. Mr, Baker in the hill-ranges of the Western Ghats of 
South Malabar, and also in Cochin and Travancore. ^ 1 was *kgnorant of 
the existence of this animal,” says Mr, Baker, “ till about a year ago, 
when I found it in a range of hills about 3,000 feet high. It lives in 
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K clefts in the •rocks and hollow trees, is said to hoard ears of grain 
and roots, seldom comes into the native huts, and in that particular 
neighbourhood the hill-men tell me they are very numerous. J know 
they are to be found in the rocky mountains of Travancore ; but I 
naver mtt with them on the plains.'’ In a further communication ho 
remarks : ** I have been spending the last three weeks in the Ghfits, 
and among other things had a great hunt for the new spiny dormice. 
They are most abundant, I find, in the elevated vales and ravines, 
living only in the magnificent old trees found there, in which they 
hollow out little cavities, filling them with leaves and moss. The hill 
people call them the ^ pepper-rat,’ from their destroying largo quantities 
of ripe pepper {Piper nigrum), Angely and jiick-fruit {Artocarpm 
ovalifolia and integrifolid) are much subject to their ravages. Ijargo 
numbers of the Shunda palm {Cargota) are found in the hills, and 
toddy is collected from them ; these dormice eat through the covering 
of the pot as suspended, and enjoy themselves. Two were brought mo 
in the pots half-drowned. I procured in one morning sixteen specimens. 
The method employed in obtaining them was to tie long bamboos (with 
tjjieir little branches left on them to climb by) to the trees, and when 
the hole was reached, the man cut the entrance large enough to admit 
his hand, and took out the nest with the animals rolled up in it, put 
the whole in a bag made of bark, and brought it down. They actually 
resMihed the bottom sometimes without being disturbed : it was very 
wet, cold weather, and they may have been somewhat torpid ; but I 
started a large brown rat at the foot of one of the trees, which ran up 
the stem into a hole, and four dormice were out in a minute from it, 
apparently in terror of their largo friend. There were no traces of 
hoarding in any of the holes, but the soft bark of the trees was a good 
deal gnawed in places. I noticed that when their tails were elevated 
the hairs wbre perfectly erect^ like a bottle-brush.” 

Another rat has been made the type of the 

Gen. Golunda, Gray. 

Char , — Molars when perfect low, with a broad flat crown ; the cross 
ridges of the crown of the upper grinders divided into three distinct, 
slightly-raised tubercles ; upper incisors grooved. 

Two B^ies are classed under this by Blyth, which are apparently 
sufficiently distinct in general feature as well as in habits. 

p 2 
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199. Oolunda EUiotti. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837, — Blyth, Cat. p. 121.-— 

Elliot, Cat. 36. — J/. coffimis^ KELAART.-^w/awcZi, Can. — Oulat yelka 
of Wuddurs. — Sora-pcmji-gadur^ Tel., df Yanadees. i. 

The Bush-rat. 

DeacT, — Abovn olive-brown mixed with fulvous, giving a dusky 
fulvous tint ; beneath yellowish-tawny, or light yellowish-gray \ the 
tail somewhat villose \ the head long, muzzle blunt, rounded, and 
covered with rough hair, as are the face and cheeks ; ears round, hairy ; 
whiskers long and very fine. 

Length of one, head and body 6y*^in. ; tail head ear -Y^^^ths. 

This rat is found only in Southern India and Ceylon. I have only 
met with it myself in the Carnatic, Malabai*, and the Deccan. 

“ The gidandiy' observes Mr. Elliot, lives entirely aboveground, in a 
habitation constructed of grass and leaves, generally in the root of a bush, 
at no great height from the ground ; often, indeed, touching the surface.’^ 
Again : The gulandl lives entirely in the jungle, choosing its habitation 
in a thick busli, among the thorny branches of which, or on the ground, 
it constructs a nest of elastic stalks and fibres of dry grass, thickly inter- 
woven. The nest Ls of a round or oblong shape, from 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter, within which is a chamber about 3 or 4 inches in diamet^-, in 
which it rolls itself up. Bound and through the bush are sometimes 
observed small beaten pathways, along which the little animal seems 
^habitually to pass. Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does not 
appear to have the same power of leaping or spiinging, by which the 
rats in general avoid danger. Its food seems to be vegetable, the only 
contents of the stomach observed being the roots of the haryalee grass. 
Its habits are solitary (except when the female is bringing up her 
young) and diurnal, feeding in the mornings and evenings.” 

The Yanadees of Nellore catch this rat, surrounding the bush and 
seizing it as it issues forth, which its comparatively slow actions enable 
them to do easily. I have always found the nest on the ground, or 
very close to it, in the midst generally of a tliorny mass of Zizyphua 
nvmmularia. 

This is tlie coffee-rat of Ceylon, so destructive to coffee-trees, whole 
plantations being sometimes deprived of buds and blossoms by these rats. 
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** They arc^ found/’ says Kelaart, “ in all the higher •jwts of the 
Kaudian provinces. They appear to be migratory ; and are not always 
seen in coffee estates ; when they do visit the cultivated parts, their 
numbers are so great that in one day more than a thousand hrfve been 
known to be killed on one estate. In clearing forests, the nests of these 
rats are met with under the roots of trees/' 

200. Oolimda meltada. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837. — Miis hmughiosiiSy Elliot, Cat. 35. — 
Mettade of Wuddui*s. — Metta yelJuiy Tel., of Yanadeos. — Kem llei, Can, 

The Soft-furred Field-rat. 

Descr, — A^bove reddish-brown with a mixture of fawn, lighter beneath. 
The fur fine, close and soft, with a few longer hairs lu’ojecting. Head 
short j muzzle sharp ; ears large ; tail shorter than body. 

Length of one, head and body 5^^,- inches ; toil ; ear Tjths. 

This rat has only been found in southern India. “ The melttuky' says 
Mr. Elliot, lives entirely iu cuUivatotl HeMs in p\irs or small societies 
of five or six, making a very slight and rude hole iu the root of a bush, or 
bierely harbouring among the heaps of stones thrown together iu the 
fields, in the deserted burrow of the koky or contenting itself with the 
deep cracks and fissures formed in the black soil during the hot months. 
Grjsat numbers perish annually when these collapse and fill, up at tho 
commencement of the rains. The monsoon of 1820 having been 
deficient in the usual fall of rain at the commencement of the season, 
the mettades bred in such numbers as to become a perfect jilaguo. Tliey 
ate up the seed as soon as sown, and continued their ravages when tlio 
grain approached to maturity, climbing up the stalks of jowaree and 
cutting off the ear to devour the grain with greater facility. I saw many 
whole fields completely devastated, so mucl] so as to prevent tho 
farmers from paying their rents. Tho ryots employed the Wuddurs to 
destroy them, who killed them by thousands, receiving a measure of 
grain for so many dozens, without perceptibly diminishing their numbers. 
Their flesh is eaten by the tank-diggers. The fcmal^ produces from 
6 to 8 at a birth." 

The phyaiognofcy of this rat is so distinct from that of the last, as is 
also the character of the fur aud the habits, that I much doubt if they 
ought & be included in the same group. 
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Kelaart has a Qolunda newera^ which he considers allied to this last 
species, and found in the black soil of Newera-ellia, where it is a great 
destroyer of peas and potatoes. 

It appears to me that Hodgson’s Mu8 myothnan has some affinities 
for GoluTida EUiottL It is described as, “ fur yellow-brown, minutely 
black varied, hair rather short and rigid, lead-coloured with yellow tips, 
and with scattered narrow black bristles ; beneath yellowish-white, tftil 
slightly hairy, yellow. Length of one 6 inches, tail 3| ; head 1^. 
Tenants the woods only, dwelling in burrows under the roots of trees, 
but not gregariously.” 

Blyth has described a Ilapalomys torigiatvdaius from Burmah. 

The next animal has been referred by Gray to another group, the 
AspaUidda'y but this is not agreed to by Blyth and Waterhouse, who 
consider it as a murine type. 


Gen. Eiiizomys, Gray. 

Syn. NyctoclepteSf Temminck. 

Chat , — Incisors very largo, long, somewhat triangular, sharp ; molars 

3 3 

- — rooted, subcylindric, the crown with somewhat pamllel cross. 

O— -i) 

ridges j upper molars with a lobe internally ; head large ; body massive ; 
eyes small ; ears nuked, conspicuous ] feet short, sti ong ; tail short, 
thick, naked. Chiefly from the Indo-ChiueBe region and Malaya’ia. 
One species extends into our north-eastern limits. 


201. Rhizomys badius. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. p. 122. — M , iiiinoTy Gray. 

The Bay Bamboo-rat. 

Descr, — Above of a bay or chestnut colour, the fur being ^slaty-gray 
with rufous-brown tips; below dark ashy-gray ; feet dark. 

Length 9 inches. 

This small bamboorrat has been taken only in the Terai of Sikim, 
and the adjoining parts of the Nepal TeraL It eats the roots of 
bamboos and other trees, constructing burrows under the roots. It is 
said to be very bold and easily taken. 

Jtthizomys pruiiwsus, Blyth, is from the IChosia hills ; R, cantaneua^ 
Blyth, from Burmah j and R. aanialreiutisy from the Malayan peninsula 
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^ and islands. sinictiSf Gray, from C^hina, is figured in^Iardwicke's 
Illustrations. 

There are many genera of true rats found in the New World, and a 
few in Africa. From the Old continent there are several ^culiar 
^rms, ^ome of which deserve particular mention. Among these are 
the Hamsters, genus Cricetiis, They have the teeth of Murbrn^ but 
their tail is short and hairy, and they have cheek-pouches. They 
belong to the Palcearctic region. 

The Beaver, Castor fiber^ L., is one of the most remarkable Muridas, 
and is, .by some, placed in a distinct sub-family. It has four molars on 
each side, and five toes on all the feet. Its flattened tail, webbed hind- 
feet, together with its aquatic habits and peculiar habitations, are 
described in all popular works on natural history. Their fur is highly 
prized, and much sought for, and it is now all but extihet in Euroj^e. 
The substance called Castor is a peculiar pungent secretion of a glandular 
pouch, terminating in the prepuce ; and the organs of generation of both 
sexes terminate within the rectum. 

The genus Ilelamys^ F. Cuvier (Pedetes^ Illigcr), from South Africa, 
is a peculiar animal, isolated in its position. It is called the jumping 
^are, has a large head and eyes, a long tail, short fore-feet, with 5 toes, 
having long pointed nails ; and lengthened liind-feet, with only four 
toes, having large claws like hoofs. The Mole-rats, As}>alacld(H^ chiefly 
f^m Afiica, have the incisors broad, large, and exsei tcd ; three molars 
as in rats, heavy bodies with short limbs and tail, very small eyes, 
concealed in ome, and the ears small. They live underground, and 
feed entirely on roots. Bathyenjvs, of South Afiica, is made the type 
of a distinct family by Bly tli, Bathyenjidw, They liave four molars on 
each side, small eyes, and a short tail. 

The pouched rats are considered by some to form a distinct family, 
equal in sank to the other four large families. They arc the Baccomydidee 
of authors. They have four molars on each side ; the upper incisors are 
grooved ; the anterior median nails very long and trenchant. They have 
deep cheek-pouches, opening externally, and are aU from North America. 

Sub fam. Arvioolin^e, Voles, <fec. 

Snout Jilunt, Aiunded ; ears small, more or less concealed in the hair; 

3 3 

molars , composed of alternating triangular prisms, without 

^ 3—3 

roots ; incisoi-s rounded ; tail generally short. 
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ARVICOLINJ^ 


This fatnhy comprises several forms mostly Palcearcti^^ one or two ^ 
species only occurring in the Himalayas, of the same genus as the Water- 
rat and Meadow-vole of Britain. 

Gen. Arvicola, Lacepede. 

• 4U 

Syn. HypudcBusj Illiger. 

Char , — Incisors smooth in front ; snout short, bluntish ; eyes small or 
moderate j anteiior feet with four toes and a hallucar wart, posterior feet 
five-toed j nails curved ; tail short or moderate, hairy ; otherw^ as in 
the character of the sub-family. * 

202. Arvicola Boylei* 

Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842. — Figd. Boyle, 111. Bot. Himal. — 
Blytu, Cat. p. 125. 


The Himalayan Vole. 

Descr, — Above ashy-brown with a tinge of rufous more or less 
apparent ; beneath pale brownish-ashy ; ears moderately large, rounded) 
hairy ; b\il clad with rigid pale hairs ; incisors yellow in front. 

Length of one, head and body 3^ inches ; tail ly*^ ; hind-foot -jJ^gths. 
One procured by myself measured, head and body 3| ; tail 1§. 

The Himalayan Vole is noted by Blyth only from Kashmir and Find 
Dadun Khan, in the Punjab. 1 obtained it in Kunawar, near Chini, at 
an elevation of nearly 12,000 feet, and again on the south side of the 
Barendo pass, at about the same height, in gteat numbers in a fine 
meadow, wliere it was burrowing lightly close to the surface, and several 
wore caught in digging a light trench round my tent. I also observed 
it in the Pir Punjal pass. Its occurring at such a low lev^ as Find 
Dadun Khan is remarkable, as it is only found on the Himalayas at 
great elevations. 

In tho recent edition of Hodgson’s British Museum Collections, there 
is No. IIG, Aii'vicola thricotis, new species, Darjeeling, in woods near 
houses j but it is added, compare with Neodon dkiniemis, 

Gen. Neodon, Hodgson. 

CImv , — Ncaily allied ioArdcola; incisors similar ; grinders both above 
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^ and below diaposed in a regular compact series with sli^tly elevated 
ridges or folds; anterior grinders of the upper jaw larger than the 
others, and having an additional ridge more than ArvicoUi, Molars of 
lower jaw more uniform, with a very slight decrease .i)osteriorly, other- 
l^ise as jn Arvicola, 

This genus is very close to Arvicolci. I have not had an oj)portunity 
of examining the teeth. 

203. Neodon- siMmensis. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1849. — Blyth, Cat. p. 125. 

• The SiKiM Vole. 

Deacr , — Fur very soft and silky ; above deep brownish-black, with a 
slight rusty shade, minutely and copiously grizzled with hail's of a deep 
ferruginous tint, giving a general shade of dark rufescent-brown ; beneath 
dark bluish-gray or ashy, with a slight ferruginous or fulvous shade. 
All four feet very slender. Ears moderate, hairy. 

Length of one, head and body 4J inches ; tail ; head 1 J ; hind-foot 
^tbs. Another was 5 inches long. The female has six teats. 

This Vole differs from the last in its much darker tints. It has only 
been procured in Sikim, near Darjeeling, at heights varying from 7,000 
to^ 15,000 feet. It is said by Hodgson to breed in hollow decayed 
trees, or among the roots of trees, making a saucer-shaped nest of moss 
or soft grass. The female brings forth three or four young only. 

Compared with the Arvicola, it is more a denizen of forests. Mr. 
Atkinson found it under fallen trees and stones, on the top of Tonglo, 
near Darjeeling, 10,000 feet; whence, also, I had a sjiecimen brought mo. 

Some of this family are nearly related to the Beavers, and the fur of 
one, Fibe% zibethicus, the Ilusqudsh or Oudara of North America, is 
highly prized. It has semi-palmated hind-feet and a long scaly tail. 
The Lemmings, MyodeSy are another well-known genus o£ Arvicolince, 
They occur in the northern parts of both continents in immense num- 
bers, and their migratoiy habits are familiar to all. • They quite resemble 
voles, but are more heavily formed, with very short ears and tail. They 
have five distinct nails on the fore-feet. 

The peculiar genus Geomys perhaps belongs to this sub-family. Blyth 
described a Fhaiomyii kiicicrus, from Tibet . 
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HYSTBICIKJC. 


The rema&ing rodents have the clavicle imperfect* in #nany, almost 
wanting in some. They form two groups^ Hyatrkidai and Lepcmdoa, 

( Earn. Htstricidji. 

Clavicles tjrpically imperfect ; the*lower angle of the lower jagr acut^g 
usually 4 equal molars on each side with roots. 

This family comprises a large number of rodents of varied form and 
habits, by for the greater number being from America, and only one sub- 
family occurring in the Old World*. 


Sub-fam. HYSTBiciNiE, Porcupines. 


Incisors large, usually coloured, not grooved anteriorly ; mol&rs \ ^ 

4 — 4 


in adults, complex, with undulated strim of enamel in the crown; body 
more or less clad with acuminate spines ; fore-foot tetradactylous, with 
a very small wart-like thumb ; hind-feet with 4 or 5 toes. 

Porcupines possess clavicles, which, however, are only attached to the 
sternum, and not to the scapula. The skull is remarkable for the great 
size of the infra-orbital foramen. They have usually 14 pairs of ribs. 
The length of the tail is very various. 

Porcupines are burrowing animals, of strictly nocturnal habits, feeding 
on roots, fruit, bark, and young shoots. The most typical forisas of the 
sub-family belong to the Old World. 


Gen. Hystbix, Linnoeus. 

Cha/r, — Hind-feet with five unguiculate toes ; all the claws stout ; body 
armed with rigid spines, mixed with some longer flexible Ones ; tail very 
short, with a bundle of open tubes at the end ; muzzle truncated. 

Porcupines are a well-known group, which take their popular name, 
signifying spiny-pig, from their large size and grunting voice. * They are 
found in the warmer regions of the old continent. The peculiar open 
tubes of the tail are supported on slender stalks, and they make a 
rattling noise when shaken. 


204. Hystrix leucura. 

Sykes. — Blyth, Cat. p. 128. — Elliot, Cat. 45. — II. hirmtiroatris, 
Brandt. — 11. cristata indica. Gray, IIardwicke, 111. Ind. fcool. I. 
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pi. 14.— £r< Blyth.— ^oyt, Sayal^ Sa^rmly H?, in various 

parts of rile country.— Bengal — Saon^ in Oujrat. — Salendray 
Mahr. of the Qb&ts. — Yed, Can. — Yeddu paridi, Tel. — Dumstj in Nepal. 
Ho4gu of Conds. 

The Iin)iAK Porcupine. 

Dtacr . — Muzzle clad with short stiff bristly hairs, and a few white 
spines on the face ; spines on the throat short, grooved, some with white 
points, forming a demi-collar ; crest full, long, chiefly of black bristles, 
. a few of them only with long white points ; the larger quills on the back 
black j many annulated with white at base and middle, and some with 
white points ; the long thin quills mostly white at tip \ the quills on the 
loins mostly all white ; the pedunculated quills of the tail yellowish- 
white ; some of the quills of the sides and lumbar regions flat and 
striated j whiskers long, black, a few tipped white. 

Length of one, head and body 32 inches ; tail 7. 

The Indian Porcupine closely resembles the porcupine of Africa and 
the South of Europe, but differs, according to Waterhouse, in ‘‘the 
quills of the lumbar regions being white in leucura^ and chiefly dusky 
In the cHstatcv; and the bristles of the crest of the latter have all 
long white points, whereas in Uucwra only some have white points ; 
the rest, are entirely brown. The long (quills of the back have the 
white more extended in kucum,^* 

^'his porcupine is found over a great part of India, from the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas to the extreme south, but does not occur in 
Lower Bengal, where it is replaced by the next one. It forms extensive 
burrows, often in societies, in the sides of hills, banks of livers and 
nullahs, and very often in the bunds of tanks, and in old mud walls, 
&c. tScc. In some parts of the country they are very destructive to 
various ci;pps, potatoes, carrots, and other vegetables. They never issue 
forth till after dark, but now and then one will be found returning 
to his* lair in daylight. Dogs take up the scent of the ^lorcupine very 
keenly, and on the Neelgherries I have killed many by the aid of 
dogs, tracking them to their dens. They charge backwards at their 
foes, erecting their spines at the same time, and dogs generally get 
seriously injured *by their strong spines, which are sometimes driven 
deeply into the assailant. The porcupine is not bad eating, the meat, 
which & white, tasting something between pork and veal 
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This species is common in Ceylon, whence Mr. Blyth formerly named 
a young specimen as distinct. It occurs also in Afghanistan, and pro- 
bably in other parts of Asia. 

205. Hystrix beng:alensis. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XX. 179. — Cat. p. 128. — H, nidUiha/rica^ Sclater, 
P. Z. S. 1865 m Blyth). 

The Bengal Forcvpink 

Descr. — Smaller than leucura ; crest small and thin, the bristles 
blackish ; body spines much flattened, and strongly grooved, ter- 
minating in a blight seta ; blender flexible quills much fewer than in 
leiiciiray white, with a narrow black band about the centre ; the thick 
quills basally white, the rest black, mostly with a white tip ; a distinct 
white demi-collar ; spines of lumbar region white, as are those of the 
tail and rattle ; muzzle less hirsute than in leucura. 

Length of one, head and body 28 inches ; tail 8. 

Blyth compared this species with the hill j)orcupine, which it resembles 
in its smaller crest, and also in its general characters, but it more resem- 
bles leucura in the proportion of the large quills and other points. He 
has (piitc recently written mo from England that he considers^the por- 
ciq)iue recently described by Sclater as 11, malabarica to bo the same as 
bis bengalensis. Sclater describes it as having a great general resem- 
blance to leucura j but tliflering in the less bristly snout and the longer 
tail, as also in many of the quills being orange- coloured in the place of 
white, especially some of the spines of the back and tail, whilst others 
were black and white, as in the common kind. If Mr. Blyth is right 
in his identification of the two species, the orange colour of the quills 
would appear to be only a local variation; and even this does pot apjiear 
to bo constant, for Mr. Bay, who first noticed the orange porcupine, 
states that in captivity they lose much of their orange colour, and its 
vividness greatly decreases when they are ill. Besides the general 
points of distinction between leucura and mahhaii'icay Mr. Sclater points 
out a few slight peculiarities in the form of the skull of the latter. 

The Bengal Porcupine is found in Lower Bengal, extending kito Assam 
and Arrakan ; and also in South Malabar, if Dlyth*s identification bo 
correct. Nothing peculiar U recorded of its habits. Mr. Bay staW that 
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he procured ipeoimeus of the orange porcupine from varioift parts of tho 
Gh^ts of Cochin and Travancore, and that the flesh of this kind is more 
highly esteemed for food than the common variety. The native sportsmen 
declare that the aroma from these burrows is quite suflicient to distinguish 
^he tw (4 species. 

. 206. Hystrix longioauda. 

Marsden. — Blyth, Cat. j). 129. — II. alophus, Hodgson. — JL Ilodij^ 
sonii, Gray. — Acanthion javtinicmii^ F. Cuvier. — Anchotia Dumsiy in 
Nepal ; i. e,, the crestloss porcupine. — Sathung, Lopch. — O' — e* of the 
Limbus. 

The Crestless Porcupine. 

• 

Baser , — No crest; head, neck, fore-half of the body, entire belly and 
limbs covered with black spinous bristles, 2 to 3 inches long, shorti'st 
on tho head and limbs ; tho large quills of tho back and croup vary 
from 7 to 12 inches long, mostly white with one central black ring ; tho 
tail conico-depvessed, with some (juills about 5 inches long, and the 
rattle consisting of 33 to 40 hollow cylinders, some closed, others open. 
A narrow and vaguely marked white colour. 

Length of one, head and body 24 inches ; tail 4, or with tho 
qvills 5^. 

This •porcupine is found in the central region of Nepal and Sikim, 
^d extends through Burmah into tho IVlulayan ponin.sula and islands, 
Sclater in a Synopsis of the species of Jlystrixy separates II. Iloihjsoni 
from H. javanicum. I have followed Blyth in uniting these two. 

Hodgson states that they are ‘‘ very numerous and very mischievous, 
depredating greatly among the potatoes and other tuberous or edible 
rooted crops. They are most numerous in tho central region, but arc 
common to all three regions. They breed in spring, and usually produce 
two young, about the time the crops begin to lipen. They are mono- 
garagus, the pair dwelling together in burrows of their own formation. 
Their flesh is delicious, like pork, hut much more delicate-flavoured, and 
they are easily tamed so as to breed in confinement. All tribes and 
classes, even high-casto Hindoos, eat them, and it is deemed lucky to 
keep one or two alive in stables, where they are encouraged to breed.” 

1 saw several skins of this species at Darjeeling that had been killed 
in Boije tea plantations between 4,000 and 5,000 feet of elevation. The 
name given to this animal by the Limbus of Sikim (according to 
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Hodgson), viz., 0* — e\ is singularly like that which t&e Gonds of 
Central India apply to the common one, Ho-yu, 

Hodgson gives a few interesting anatomical details of this species. 
There are two glands which almost surround the anus, secreting a 
pus-like fluid devoid of any odour, which is carried off by severed pores 
The penis is sheathed and pointed backwards, and has a bone inch 
long ; the testes are internal. The intestines of one were 30 feet long, 
and the caecum 12. 

The only other recorded species of IlyatriXy besides H, cristata of 
Europe, is //. Africce amiralis of Peters. 

Atlierura fcLscicultUay is another species of porcupine found on the 
Tippera hills, and thence southwards to the Malayan peninsula. It 
has a much longer tail than the true porcupines, and the spines of the 
back are less elongated. The tail ends in a tuft of long bristles. 

The American porcupines belong to a different group, called Cerco- 
lahhim by some ; Philodeoidreoe by others. They are more or less 
arboreal, have long tails, prehensile in some, and the spines are short 
and mixed with hair. 

The remaining animals of this family are, with one or two exceptions, 
exclusively American, and the great majority from the Neotropical region. 

The sub-family Cavin^b comprises the Cavies and the Capybara. The 
former, gen. Cavia^ have short ears, and little or no tail, and the nails 
of the toes are large. They are terrestrial and burrow, Theguinea-pjg 
is a domesticated variety of one of the species. The capybara, Hydro- 
cluBnJM capyharay is one of the giants of the order, and has much the 
appearance of a small pig. It has 4 toes in front, the three toes to the 
hind-feet united by a short membrane, and is quite aquatic in its habits. 

The HasyprocthuB comprise the Agoutis and the Paca. The former, 
basyproctay have 4 toes before, and three or two behind ; whilst the 
latter, Codogenysy have small additional ones, making five on both feet. 
They somewhat resemble hares and rabbits. 

The EcniMYiNiB comprise a somewhat more varied group of animals. 
Some have spines mixed with their fur, and one, Myopotamua coypmy has 
much the form oi the Beaver, and has often been classed with it. It 
has the hind-feet webbed, and 5 toes to all the feet. The fur is used by 
hatters, and many are imported into Europe for that purpose. 

Two African genera, Aulacodon and Pet/romySy are usually clawed in 
this division. 
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The OcToripNTiN-E have rootless molai’s, and usually 5 todl to each foot, 
with large claws. They have mostly large ears, and a long or moderate 
hairy tail. They are of small size, and burrow. Their general aspect is 
intermediate to that of chinchillas and voles. The chinchillas (Chin- 
^IHILLIN^^) have rootless molars and stout claws, as the last ; but the 
number of toes is usually less. The tail is moderate and hairy, and held 
recurved, and the ears are generally conspicuous. Tlie clavicles are 
developed in this and the last group. The Chinchilla, Chinchilla lanigcvy 
whose fur is so highly prized, and the Viscacha, Lngostomna iricho^ 
dactylu9i are the best-known species. They burrow in the ground, and 
live in numerous societies. The hind-feet are usually considerably 
larger tjian the anterior, and the animals hold their food, like the 
squirrels, between the sliort fore-paws. All the species of the two last 
sub-families are exclusively confined to South America. 

Fam Leporid^., Hares. 

Syn. Duplici-dentata, Van der Hoeven. 

Upper incisors 4 in number, there being two thin teeth placed behind 
Ibhe anterior and larger teeth. Molars 6 or 6 on each aide above, and G 
beneath on each side, rootless, and formed of two laminie joined together 
by a transverse ridge of enamel. Fore-feet with 5 toes, hind-feet with 4, 
all with hairy soles ; nails long, compressed ; tail short or none. 

This family is distinguished from all other rodents by the jmssession of 
a small additional incisor placed behind each of the large incisive tusks 
of the upper jaw. These small teeth are considered to be the true incisors, 
the front teeth being, as before stated, the representatives of the canines. 
Their orbits communicate with each other through an aperture in the 
septum, as in birds. They have an enormous ccGcum lined internally witli 
a spiral layer throughout its entire length. There are only two well- 
marked generic forms, Lepus and Lagomys, 

Gen. Lepus, Linnmus. 

9 2 3 3 3 3 

Cha/r. — Incisors t — ; pnemolars - — - ; molars - — The last 
1 — 1 2 — 2 3 — 3 

molar abtve suAll and simple ; ears typically very long ; tail short, 

recurved. Hind-legs much longer than the fore-legs. Their clavicles are 

iniper/Sct. 
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•Hares are found thinly scattered over all the world, excepj^ in A nstraUa, 
but are most abundant in the northern temperate zone. 

The habits of hares are well known ; their timidity, watchfulness, in- 
creased ^by the situation of their ey^ which are so placed that they can 
see all round, and their great speed. In some, as in hares, tl^e young 
are bom with their eyes open ; in the rabbits with their eyes closed. 
There are two well-marked species of hare in India, and a third of a 
peculiar type. 


207. Lepns ruficaudatus. 

Geofproy. — Blyth, Cat. p. 131. — L^indicus mdmctcrotus, Hodgson. 
— Khargoshf H . — Kluirra in Central India and part of Bengal.a-./Sa 57 ^j 
also in Bengal. — Lamma^ Hindi of some — Molol^ of Gonds. 

The Common Indian Hare. 

General hue rufescent, mixed with blackish on the back and 
head ; ears brownish anteriorly, white at the base and the tip brown ; 
nock, breast, flanks, and limbs more or less dark sandy-rufescent, un- 
niottled ; iiapo palo sandy-rufescent ; tail rufous above, white beneath y 
upper lip, small eye-mark, chin, throat, and lower parts, pure white. 

Length of one, head and body 20 inches ; tail with hair 4^* ear ex- 
ternally nearly 5 ; breadth of ear when expanded 2|. Weight rarely 
exceeds 5 lb. 

This hare is found from the foot of the Himalayas southwards to the 
Godavery liver on the east, and on the west as far south as the Taptee 
river at all events, perhaps further. It extends from the Punjab to 
Assam. It is stated by the Rev. H. Baker also to occur in South 
Malabar along with the next species, but no specimens appear to have 
been sent, and I rather doubt its occurrence there. It is also supposed 
to extend into Afghanistan, the skull of a hare from Kandahar being 
very similar to that of our hare ; perhaps, however, Mr. Blyth suggests, 
that of a nearly allied species. 

Hares are very abundant in parts of the North-west Provinces, and 
excellent coursing is had near Delhi, and especially in Hurriana. They 
are less common in the Punjab. < 

Both this and the next species take to earth readily when pursued, and 
appear to be well acquainted with all the fox holes in their neighbourhood. 
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308. Lepus nigricollis. 

F. OuTiBR. — B lyth, Cat. p. 132 . — ^Eluot, Cat. 46. — X. 

Tehiohok. — Khargo^ H. — MaUayQBxu — Sassa^ Mahr. — — 

The Black-naped Hake. 

Descf . — Upper part grayiah-rufescent, slightly mottled with black \ 
large nuchal spot extending to near the shoulders velvety black ; eara 
grayish-brown internally, dusky posteriorly, black at the base, and white- 
fringed at the apex ; lower neck yellowish ; chin and abdomen white ; tail 
grizsled black and yellowish-gray above, white beneath. 

Length of one, head and body 19 inches ; tail 2^ ; ear 4f . 

The black-naped hare is found throughout the South of India, extend- 
ing north to the Godavery river on the east, and on the west coast as 
high as the Taptec river, and perhaps further, for Adams states it to bo 
found in Sindh, and parts of the Punjab ; but this much requires con6nna- 
tion. It is the hare of Ceylon also, and has been introduced into Java 
and the Mauritius. It is very abundant in many parts of the Madras 
Presidency, more especially on the east coast and in parts of the Deccan. 

Lepus pegue^ms, Blyth, is found in Upper Burmali, and Z. tfinemis in 
Cliina. •• 

Lepus pedlipes, Hodgson, J. A. S. XT. 288, with plate (Z. tolai, 
Pallas, apud Gray), is found in Tibet, along with Z. Water- 

house (Z. olstolus, Hodgson), if indeed they be distinct. The latter is 
described as pale fawn above, whitish below and on the limbs ; tho croup 
grayish-blue, and the tail white. They are both represented as frequent- 
ing rocky places, and running from rock to rock. It is possible that a 
few individuals may occasionally cross to the Indian side of tho passes, 
but I have <iot observed them myself on this side. The Bhotia name is 
JUibongj^ or hill-ass. 

The next species differs somewhat in general appearance and structure, 
andwasfonnerlyseparatedgenerically by Blyth, and I think with justice j 
but he has in his Catalogue merely marked it as a section. The charaters 
of the evdy^nn&f Caprolagus are, — large head, small eyes, short ears, 
small and jubequal limbs, strong, straight, and sharp claws, harsh hair 
and inconspicuous whiskers. The skull is very strong, and the incisors 
larger comparatively than in the common hare. 

Q 
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209. L^ns hispidus. 

Peaesojt.— BtYTH, Cat. p. 133. 

The Hispid Habe. 

Descr , — General colour dark or iron-gi’ay with an embrowned ruddf 
tinge ; limbs and body shaded externally with black; the tail rufescent 
both above and below ; the inner fur short, soft, downy, of an ashy hue ; 
tbe outer longer, hispid, harsh and bristly, some of the hairs annulated 
black and yellow-brown, others pure black and longer, the wholly black 
hair more abundant than the lighter ones. The ears are very short, 
and broad. 

Length of one, head and body inches ; tail with the hair 2^ ; ear 2|. 

This curious hare is of a very dark hue, of a heavy make, with small 
eyes, make more rabbit-like, with small eyes, short and stout limbs, 
and short whiskers. It is popularly called the black rabbit at Dacca and 
elsewhere, and it is said to burrow in the ground like rabbits. It inhabits 
the Terai at the foot of the Himalayas, from Goruckpore to Assam, ex- 
tending south to Dacca, and probably still further, and even it is said to 
the Rajmahal hills. It frequents jungly places;* long grass, bamboon*, 
&c., shunning observation ; and, from its retired habits, is very difficult 
to observe and obtain ; and it perhaps has a more extended distribution 
through lower Bengal than that noted above. I have only seen it near 
Dacca. The flesh is stated to be white, like that of the rabbit. ' 

The next group is a Northern or Arctopolitan form. 

Gen. Laqomys, Cuvier. 

C4ar. — Inci^oi*s double, as in hares ; niolai’s ; ears short, rounded ; 

0 — 0 

claws curved ; no tail ; limbs short and slender ; clavicle perfect. Of small 
siEe. This genus, called by some the calling hare, by others the barking 
mouse, is composed of a few species from the northern regions of both 
continents, one of which crosses the ridge of the Himalayas. They ore 
called by some travellers tailless rats. They construct curious and intri- 
cate burrows, and have a peculiar piping call, heard to a great distance. 

210, Lagoxnys BoyleL 

OoiLBY, figured in Boyle’s III. Bot. Himalayas, pi, 4. — Z. niyaletisisf 
Hodgson. — Z. llodgmiiy Blyth. — Rang^firU^ or Ramg-dHrA^ in Eunawar. 
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The Himalayan Mouse-hare. 

Descr* — General colour deep rabbit-grayor brown, with a yollo'^ish-gray 
tinge, more or less rufous on the head, neck, shoulders, and sides of body ; 
•ars elliptic ; roundish at tip, nearly nude, with some long white hairs ex- 
ternally; muzzle hairy, brown ; lower lip pale ; under parts dingy whitish ; 
whiskers long and line, white anteriorly, the posterior ones blackish, 2J 
inches long. The hairs of the body are dark bluish at the base, with a 
broad gray ring and a dark brown point, some of them slaty-black, then 
rufous-brown, finally tipped dark ; the fur delicately soft and fine. 

Length vaiies from 6 to nearly 8 inches ; of one 7 inches long, the 
head 2 ; tears ^ths ; hind-feet 1 }. 

Some specimens have much more rufous than others. Hodgson 
described his Z. mpalends (which Blyth identifies with Royhi) as deep 
bay from snout to mid-body, black freckled with paler rufous thence to 
the vent ; below chin and belly pale bay, limbs the same. This indi- 
cates a somewhat darker coloration than is usually met with. 

This species of Layomys was fii'st made known from skins sent homo 
J>y Boyle from the Cly)r mountain, not far from Simla. This hill, I may 
observe, is some distance south from the Snowy range, and on one of 
the outer ranges of the Himalayas. 1 havo observed it in Kuraaon also 
at some ^distance on this side of the Snowy range, near the J3o]’cndo 
p§|ts, and elsewhere, at heights vaiying from 11,000 to 14,000 feet. It 
has been found all along the Himalayas at suitable elevations, from 
Kashmir to Sikim. It is also found on the other side of the Snowy range, 
but in some parts is replaced by another species. It lives always in 
rocky ground or among loose stones, several pairs together. They come 
out to feed, but dart into their holes on the smallest alarm. It is said 
that they hibernate during winter. 

Lcigom‘^8 Ctt/rzonioe has been lately described by Hodgson from Tibet 
and the interior of Sikim. This sj^ecies replaces the common species in 
Ladak, and other countries beyond the Snowy range. 

Lagomys rufescens, Gray, is another species from Afghanistan, and 
there are others in Northern and Central Asia, and one or two in North 
America. 
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Om UNaULATA, L. 

Feet with hoofs instead of claws. 

The feet being used only as supports, they have no clavicles, and their 
fore-arms are constantly in a state of pronation ; whence they are leducec^ 
to live on vegetables. Their forms and mode of life show much less 
variety than unguiculated animals. They were divided into two large 
groups or orders by Cuvier, the non-ruminating, or Pachyderrmta^ and 
the Eiminantia, More recently they have been divided into several 
tribes or sub-orders, viz., Prohoscidea^ Perissodactylay and Artiodactyh^ 
the two former, together with one family of the latter, constituting the 
PtiChydermatous division ; and the remainder of the Artiodactyh com- 
prising the ruminating animals. Linnseus divided them into BruUty 
Pelhtay andPecora ; the former comprising the Elephant and Rbinoceros ; 
the Pelliuij the Horse, the Hog, and the Hippopoktmua ; and the last 
the ruminants. 

Tribe Puoboscidea, Cuvier. 

This comprises only one family. 

c » 

Fam, ELEPHANTIDiE. 

Two largo incLsive tusks in the upper jaw; none in the lo'-'er jaw; 
molars large, with the crown elongated; feet with 5 toes, with nails 
surrounded by a thick callous skin ; snout elongated into a long pre- 
hensile proboscis or trunk ; mamma) two, pectoral. 

The cranium of the elephants is much elevated vertically, the inter- 
maxillary bones being much developed to support the tusks, which are 
sometimes enormous, and curved upwards, and to give origin to some of 
the numerous muscles which support the proboscis. This organ, which is 
flexible in every direction, and endowed with great sensibility, enables 
the elephant to procure his food from the ground or high trees ; it also 
serves to suck up the water he drinks; and convey it to his throat. The 
brain occupies but a small space in the huge cranium, which has 
numerous sinuses or air-cavities extending through the frontal, parietal, 
and temporal bones, even to the occipitals. The nasal bones are so 
shortened, being pushed up by intermaxillaries, that the nostrils (in the 
skeleton) are situated in the upper portion of the face, but in the living 
animal terminate in the end of the proboscis. In a fossil genus when 
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immature, tRe lower jaw poss^ses incisors* The carpus has the same 
number of bones as in man, and there are five complete bony phalanges. 
The stomach is simple ; the intestines voluminous, and the (;plon and 
ctecum are enormous. The testes of the male arc deeply situated in the 
^abdomen, near the kidneys. The brain has numerous small but deep 
convolutions, and the cerebellum is very large. There are two genera 
of elephants, distinguished by the form of the molars, but one of them is 
now extinct. 

Gen. Elephas, Linnpeus. 

Char, — Molars usually 2 on each side above and below, the crown 
flattened. They are formed of a number of vertical lamella), consisting 
of bone, enamel, and another substance, called cortical, or crusta petrosa. 

The huge tusks are cylindrical with a conical tip, like the so-called 
incisors of rodents, which, as before stated, tliey closely resemble, and 
they grow from a persistent pulp, which is constantly forming new ivory. 
They are formed of ivory and enamel only. The lamina? of the molar 
teeth are arranged transversely to the direction of the jaw ; also as in 
rodents. The grinders succeed each other from behind forwards, so 
that each tooth as*it becomes worn is pushed forwards by the ouo 
behind it ; and thus at times the elephant has only one, at other times 
two medars on each side, according to its age. It is said that these 
molars are renewed eight times in some elephants. The tusks are only 
renewed once, between the first and second years of age. The skin is 
very thick, and nearly devoid of hairs. 

Elephants are huge unwieldy animals with large ears, long and tliick 
limbs, and a long tail. They only occur now in the tropical regions of 
the old world, but in former ages were also denizens of even the nortliern 
portions of the old continent. There are two well-marked species, one 
from Afvea, the other Indian, and a third species is indicated. ^ 

♦ • 

Sll. Elephas indicus. 

Cuvier. — Blvth, Cat. p. 131. — Elliot, Cat. 48, — E, asiatlcns^ 
Blumenbach. H . — Anij Tam., Tel., Can., and Mai. — Tcni/, of 
the Qonds. ^ 

The Indian Elephant. 

Descr , — Head oblong, with a concave forehead ; crowns of the molais 
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presenting narrow transverso ridges ; 4 toes to the hind-feet j ears mode- 
rate ; tusks large in the male, small in the female. Compared with the 
African rlephant this species has much smaller ears. In the former the 
head is more rounded ; the grinders present broad lozenge-shaped emi- 
nences on their crowns ; and they have usually only 3 toes on th^Ir hind- 
feet. The number of pairs of ribs is, 19 in the Indian elephant, and 
21 in the African,* and there are 33 caudal vertebras in the Indian, and 
never more than 26 in the African. In some males only one tusk is de- 
veloped ; and in Ceylon many male elephants have the tusks very small. 

The elephant is still tolerably common in most of the large forests of 
India, from the foot of the Himalayas to the extreme south. It is found 
in the Terai from Bhotan to Dehra Boon and the Kyarda Boon, *It used, 
not many years ago, to occur in the Bajmahal hills, and it abounds in 
many parts of Central India, from Midnapore to Mundla, and south nearly 
to the Godavery. On the west coast it is abundant in many localities 
from the extreme south of Travancore to north latitude 17 or 18 degrees, 
all along the line of Western Gh4ts, more especially on the Animally 
hills, named from that circumstance ; in the Coimbetore hills, Wynaad, 
the slopes of the Neelgherries, Coorg, and parts of«Mysore and Canara.t 
The Shervaroys and Colamallies, and other detached ranges to the east, 
have occasionally small herds on them. It is numerous in Ceylon and 
in Assam, southwards to the Malayan peninsula. 

Now and then considerable damage is done by wild elephants to variofio 
crops, and a single male individual at times becomes savage, and kills any 
one that comes in his way. Such individuals often occupy a line of road, 
and rush out at all passers-by, and not unfrequently prevent the d4k- 
runners from passing. As a general rule, however, wild elephants are most 
timorous, and shun the presence of man as carefully as deer do. Some 
years ago large rewards were ’given by the Madras Government for 
elephants being killed in the Malabar forests, and several sportsmen 
earned considerable sums by shooting them, only, however, t^kidg the 
Government rewards for females, or young males, as the value of the 
tusks of old males generally exceeded that of the Government reward. 
Two or three of our best sportsmen almost always succeeded in killing 
elephants with a single shot, never firing till within a hw yards. 

Elephants used to be taptured by Government establishments, both in 
the south of India near Coimbetore, and in the north at Bacca^ some 
were taken in huge pitfalls dug for the purpose, and carefully concealed ; 
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others were driven, after days of preparation, into large enclosures ; and 
occasionally one or two were captured by female decoys token out for the 
purpose. The Elephant rarely breeds in confinement. The female has 
generally one young at a liirth. 

» Of tie value of the tame Elephant, its docility, intelligence, <fec., 
numerous popular accounts have been written, and are familiar to all. 
Sir J. Tennent has given the most recent and authentic history of the 
Elephant in Ceylon.* Tigers are almost always shot from elephants, 
and a well-trained one will stand the charge of a tiger without flinching, 
though naturally one of the most timorous of animals. Elephants are 
used in India occasionally to drag heavy pieces of ordnance, but their 
chief US0 is in carrying tent equipage for troops, and to assist in the 
transport of logs of timber from forests to river-banks. 

A peculiar race or species, sumatranusy Schlegel, is stated to occur 
in Sumatra, and the Ceylon elephant was by some considered to bo of 
this race ; but that opinion was opposed by Dr. Falconer, 

The Sumatran elephant has twenty pairs of ribs, and the laminaj of 
the teeth are wider than in the Indian species. It is said to be of more 
slender make, and ^ he more remarkable for its intellectual develop- 
ment than the Indian. 

The African elephant, Elejihaa afneanus^ Cuvier, is not now tamed in 
Africa, though it appears to have been so in tho time of the Cartha- 
Ifinians. The tusks are very large, and are nearly of the same size in 
the male and female. 

The Mammoth, Elephas primogmiusy appears to have been tolembly 
well clad with hair of two kinds, and was therefore probably an inhabitant 
of cold climates. It has been found in both continents. The Mastodons, 
which are quite extinct now, have the molar teeth with large conical 
tubercles, and there are small tusks in the lower jaw of the immature 
animal. * They have been found in both continents. 

* «• 

Tribe Pbrissodactyla, Owen. 

* 

With an uneven number of toes on the hind-feet at least. This tribe 
coniprises part of the Pachydermata ordinaria of Cuvier (excluding those 
with cloven feet, the Hippopotamus and pigs) and tho SoliduTigvla. 

Thg crown of some of the preemolars is compl&, like that of the molai's ; 

^ Wanderings in Oeylon, and Natural History of Ceylon. 
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the stomach is simple, imd the oascum is laige and oomplicBted. It com- 
lirises the &milies of Rhinooerotidce^ TapiridcB^ Syraoidm^ and E^uidm^ 
or the Bhinooerosesi Tapirs, Conejrs, and Horses. Their molars are six 
or seren on each side, both above and below. 


Fam. EHINOCBROTIOiB. 


Syn. Nasicomia, Jlliger. 

Incisors persistent in both jaws in some, in others disappearing with 
age; no canines; molars tuberculate, the crown marked by narrow 


eminences, usually L — L ; 


feet with three hoofed toes; one or two 


horns, placed one behind the other on the median line of the muzzle ; tail 
short ; skin very thick, marked by deep folds. 


God. Biiixoceros, Linmeiis. 

Cfuir , — Those of the family, of which it is the only genus. 

The animals composing this genus are large, ungainly, and unwieldy- 
looking, with long heads and a short tail, and the hide very thick, with 
several folds. The incisors vary somewhat both number and in size/ 
and they are stated to bear an inverse ratio to the horns. Canines in a 
rudimentary state exist in the mature foetus, but early disappear. The 
molars are implanted by distinct roots. The crowns of the upper molars 
are siibquadrate, with two transverse eminences, joined by a crest to tko 
outer margin ; the crowns of the lower ones are longer, narrower, with 
two lunate lines, having the convexity outwards. The nasal bones are 
very strong and arched to support the horn, which is composed of longi- 
tudinal fibres, as if of hairs closely compacted together without any bony 
structure. The upper horn, when present, is fixed in the frontal bonk 
The upi)er lip is somewhat prolonged. The stomach is simple, and the 
csscum largo and sacculated. The intestines are about eight times 
longer than the body, and the villi are very large. The female^ have 
two inguinal mamma). Rhinoceroses are found only in the tropical 
regions of the old world. Three species occur in India and Malayans, 
two of which are found within our limits ; and four or five others inhabit 
Africa. n. 

^ t) 

212. Bhinoceros indiens. 

C 

Cuvier. — Blyth, Cat. p. 130. — R. •unicornis, Linn.«us. — R, asia- 
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BLUiiKftuoH.<^if. tn6mt9, Lessor. — Figured F. Oavtsf^ M6iu^. 
de Moseum d’Hist, Nat. — Omida^ Oonda^ Ga/nda^ and O&nra^ H. 

The Gkeat Indian Rhinoceros. 

Deacr.^Oi largo size ; only one horn ; skin with a deep fold at the 
setting on of the head, another behind the shoulder, and another in 
fiDnt of the thighs; two large incisors in each jaw, with two other 
intermediate small ones below, and two still smaller outside the upper 
incisors, not always present. General colour dusky black. 

Length, about 9 to 10 feet, occasionally it is said 12 feet; tail 2; 
height to 5 feet ; horn occasionally 2 feet. 

Compared with the next species, this rhinoceros has the condyle of the 
lower jaw proportionally much more elevated, imparting a conspicuously 
greater altitude to the vertex when the lower jaw is in situ^ The skull 
of one specimen was 2 feet long ; the height of the condyle of the lower 
jaw one foot. The tubercles of the hide are also much larger than in 
E, 80 ndaicu 8 , 

^ This huge rhinoce|os is found in the Terai at the foot of the Himalayas, 
from Bhotan to Nepal, It is more common in the eastern portion of the 
Terai than the west, and is most abundant in Assam and the Bhotan 
Dooars. I have heard from sportsmen of its occurrence as far west as 
lk>hilcund, but it is certainly rare there now, and indeed along the 
greater part of the Nepal Terai ; and although a few have been killed 
in the Sikim Terai, they are more abundant east of the Teesta river. As 
far as is at present known, this species does not extend to the south of 
the region adjoining the Himalayas, though it is possible that it may 
cross the Berrampooter river, and occur on the north of the range of 
hills that bound that valley to the south. 

It frequents swampy ground in the forests, and dense jungles. The 
Rhin<jcerOB is almost always hunted for on elephants, and a wounded one 
will occasionally charge and overthrow an elephant. The very thick hide 
of this animal requires a hard ball, and a steel-tipped bullet was fre- 
quently used before the introduction of the deadly shell, now in general 
use againi^t larg^ game. Jelpigoree, a small military station near the^ 
Teesta River, was a favourite locality whence to hunt the Rhinoceros 
and it^was from that station Captain Fortescue, of the late 73rd N.I., 
got his skulls, which were, strange to say, the first that Mr. Blyth had 
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Been of ibis species, of which there were no specihiens ifi! the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society at the time when he wrote his Memoir on this 
group. 

213. Rhinoceros sondaicus. 

Sol, Muller. — Blyth, Cat. p. 137. — 7?. javankm^ F. Cuvier, 
Mammif., pi. 85-86. — Horsfield, Zool. Bes. Java, pi. 

The Lesser Indian Rrinoceros. 

Descr, — Much smaller than the preceding j with one horn ; two largo 
incisors in each jaw ; folds in the skin less prominent and fewer ; hide 
covered with square angular tubercles, much smaller than those of 
R. indicua. 

Length 7 to 8 feet ; height 3 J to 3 J. 

As in the last, there is a short and broad type of skull, and a narrow 
tjpe, the broad type being the kind found in our province. Length of 
the skull of one If foot j height of condyle of lower jaw 9 inches. The 
fold at the setting on of the head, so prominent I’n Indicua^ is at mos/; 
but indicated in Sondaicua, 

The Lesser Rhinoceros is found at present in the Bengal Sunderhuns, 
and a very few individuals are stated to occur in the forest tract along 
the Mahanuddy river, and extending northwards towards MidnapoiiA; 
and also on the northern edge of the Rajmahal hills near the Ganges. 

It occurs also more abundantly in Burmah, and thence through the 
Malayan peninsula to Java and Borneo. Several have been killed 
quite recently within a few miles of Calcutta. 

One of these species formerly existed on the banks of the Indus, 
where it was hunted by the Emperor Baber. Individuals of this species 
are not unfrequently taken about the country as a show. * 

The only other Asiatic rhinoceros is the two-homed one, ^Rhiuoce^va 
8imatranu8f which has beeAshot as high as north latitude 23° or so, near ^ 
Sandoway, and is suspected by Blyth to extend as far north as Assam. 
Though with two horns, it is quite of the same type as the one-homed 
species, having strong incisors,and not like the African toro-horped species, 
which have deciduous incisors. It is the most common rhinoceros in 
the Indo-Chinese territories, extending to Sumatra only amtng the 
islands. It appears from information received by Blyth, that the horns 
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I of tbis specie^^ are sometimes muoli longer than such as are usually met 
with, and he suspects that B. Crosaii, Gray, is this species. 

. Africa possesses four .or five species of rhinoceros, all of them idouble- 
homed, and without incisors. 

^ The ouHous genus Hybax is usually placed near the Rhinoceros family. 
It fierms the family Jlyracidfey and the tribe L'minunguici^ Wagner. They 
are animals of small size, about that of a rabbit, and have quite similar 
molars to the Rhinoceroses ; the upper jaw has two stout incisors curved 
downward^, and during youth two^very small canines ; the lower jaw has 
four incisoi's and no canines. The fore-feet have 4 toes ; the hind-feet 3, 
all fiirnished with flat hoof-like nails ; they have no tail, have a short 
muzzle, ahd they are covered by hair. Several species are known from 
Africa, and one from Arabia and Palestine, supposed to be the coney of 
our version of the Scriptures, Hyrax ayriacua. It was considered by 
the Jews one of the animals that chew the cud. 

The Tapirs, Tapirid^, have six incisors and two canines in each jaw, 
separated from the molars by a wide interval. The fore-feet have 4 toes, 
and the hind-feet 3. The snout is prolonged into a short fleshy trunk, 
and the skin is covered with short close hair. The tail is very short, 
and the ears are small and upright. They are animals not unlike pigs in 
their geD;gral form ; frequent damp forests, and arc fond of the water. 

One species is found in* the Malayan peninsula and islands, Tapirna . 
v^layanua, and it has been killed in Southern Tenasserim. The only 
other two species are inhabitants of South America, Tapirua amcricanua 
and T, villoatta, of the Andes. 

The remarkable fossil genus Dhiotlierium was at first described as a 
tapir. It is now considered to have been an aquatic animal, like tho 
dugongs ; and this would perhaps be the best place to intercalate the 
family of j^irenia, or herbivorous Cetcbcea, but I will describe them at the 
end of the next tribe. 


Fam. EQUiDiB, Horses. 

Syn. Solidungnla and Bolipedea^ Auct, 

Incisors — : canines 1 : molars or The two anterior 

. 6 ' I — 1 6—6 6—6 

toes are soldered together, forming a single perfect toe, covered by a 

broad uhdivided hoof. 

The molars are complex, with square crowns marked by laminss of 
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enamel ; and, in young individuals, there is often a small interior molar, 
which is decid uous. The incisors have their crowns furrowed by a groove. 
The capines are only present in males. The tail is moderately long, with 
long hair, the ears rather large and pointed, and there is a mane. The 
female has two inguinal mamma. • 

The skull is elongated, and the lower jaw is of great size and strength. 
The humerus and femur are short, the fore-arm and shank are long and 
partially anchylosed, and there is only one metacarpal and metatarsal 
bone, the others, however, being represented by small bones called the 
splint bones. Three phalanges complete the foot, the last of which 
bears the hoof. The stomach is simple, the intestinal canal long and 
capacious, and the cacum enormous. 

The animals of this family are peculiar to the old world. They com- 
prise horses, asses, and zebras, which are usually placed in one genus. 

Gen. Equus, Linnaus. 

Char, — Tliose of the family, of which it is the only genus. 

It subdivides into Horses properly so called, Equus ; Asses, Asinns^ 
Gray; and Zebras, llippotigrisy Hamilton Smitji. Wild horses of p 
truly feral type are at present unknown, but they have become almost 
wild in the Pampas of South America. 

Gen. A sinus j Gray. Asses. 

Asses are distinguished from horses by their longer head and ears, 
by the tail being covered with short hairs at the base, and furnished with 
a tuft of long liairs towards the tip and on the sides only, not throughout, 
as in horses. They also want the peculiar hard horny excrescences found 
on the legs of horses, and have almost invariably a dark longitudinal 
dorsal stripe. Several species of wild ass are now known to exist, one 
of which is a native of the western parts of India. * 

214. Equus onager. 

Pallas. — Blyth, Cat. p. 135. — Figd. F. Cuvier, Mammif. II., pi. 92. 
— E, hemionus of India, Auct. — Asinus indicus^ Sclater. — Ghor-lchur, 
H. — Ghour, of Persians. — Koulan, of the Kirghiz. 

The Wild Ass op Outoh. 

o 

Descr. — Of a pale isabella or sandy colour above, with a slight but 
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distinct rafesc|nt tinge ; miuzle, breast, lower parts, and inside of limbs 
* white ; a dark chocolate-brown dorsal stripe extending from the mane to 
the tail; tail-tuft and short mane blackish-brown; frequently a dark short 
cross stripe on the shoulders, sometimes two ; and limbs iisuallyffaintly 
Ij^ed, now and then strongly so ; a narrow dark ring over the hoof ; ears 
sandy externally, white intomally, with a black tip and outer border. 

Height at shoulder 11 to 12 hands. 

The head is heavy but well-formed, the ears longish, tlie neck rather 
short, and the croup higher than the withers. 

It is now generally acknowledged that this wild ass is quite distinct 
from the kiangy or wild ass of Tibet, Eqwus hemionua of Pallas ; yet 
Mr. Blyth in a paper on wild asses,* stated that the two species were so 
alike thaf he found it difficult to characterize them apart. ‘‘ Indeed,** 
he says, ‘‘instead of being strongly distinguished apart, as has been 
asserted, theyjjear so exceedingly close a resemblance that no decided 
specific distinction has yet been pointed out satisfactorily, liowcver pro- 
bable that such distinction may exist.” Sportsmen and travellers, how- 
ever, who have seen both the Many and the ghorkhnry always assert their 
marked distinction ; and Sclater in his brief paper on wild asses, states 
{!he ghorkhur to be “ flbvioiisly distinct from the Tibetan animal, though 
apparently hardly separable from the next species, A sinus hemij^pusJ* 
Dr, J, Hooker, too, asserts that the klcmg “ differs widely from the wild 
ass of Persia, Sindh, and Bcluchistan.” Perhaps some of Mr. Blyth*s 
Hesitation about the distinctness of the two species arose from the 
mistake he made in considering the wild ass, figured by Dr. Walker 
(from a diuwing from life by Dr, Cantor), to have been a ghorkhur ; 
whereas, as Colonel Strachey pointed out, it was in reality a kiang. 

The following distinctive marks have been pointed out. The dorsal 
stripe is generally broader on the back in the glm'khur than in the klangy 
but narrower over the tail, and not extending so low down, for in the 
kiang it is continued down to the tail-tuft. In the ghorhhur too it is more 
or less conspicuously bordered with white, which extends broadly towards 
the tail, and along the hind margin of the buttocks, The^ stripe on the 
shoulder is much more strongly marked in the ghorkhur y being often only 
faintly visible, and not dark or blackish, in the kiang. The markings on 
the limbs, 1;hougff not always present in the ghorkhur j are denied to be 


^ Journ. As, 8oo. 1859, p. 220, si seq. 
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ever traceaUe in the Jeimig* The white of the under ipaits extends 

C 

higher upwards, in some joining the white border of the dorsal streak, 
and thus isolating the isabellinc hue of the haunch ; and the muzzle has 
more white than in the kiang , , 

The ghorlelmr is found sparingly in Cutch, Guzrat, Jeysalmeer an^ 
Bikaneer, not being found further south, it is said, than Deesa, or east 
of TS^^east longitude. It also occurs in Sindh, and more abundantly 
west of the Indus river, in Beluchistan, extending into Persia and 
Turkistan, as far north as north latitude 48°. It appears that the 
Bikaneer' herd consists at most of about 150 individuals, which frequent 
an oasis a little elevated above the surrounding desert, and commanding 
an extensive view around. A writer in the Indian Sporting Keview, 
writing of this species as it occurs in the Pdty a desert country between 
Asnee and the hills west of the Indus, above Mithunkote, says, “ They are 
to bo found wandering pretty well throughout the year ; but in the early 
summer, when the grass and the water in the pools have dried up from 
the hot winds (which are here terrific), the greater number, if not all 
of the ghorkhnra migrate to the hills for grass and water. The foaling 
season is in June, July, and August, when the Beluchis ride down and 
catch numbers of foals, finding a ready sale in the cantonments for them, 
as they are taken down on speculation to Hindustan. They also shoot 
great numbers of full-grown ones for food, the ground in plabes in the 
desert being very favourable for stalking.” In Bikaneer too, according ^o 
information given by Major Tytler to Mr. Blyth, “ once only in the year, 
when the foals are young, a party of five or six native hunters, mounted 
on hardy Sindh mares, chase down as many foals as they succeed in tiring, 
which lie down when utterly fatigued, and suffer themselves to be bound 
and carred off. In general they refuse sustenance at first, and about one* 
third only of those taken are reared 3 but these command high prices, and 
find a ready sale with the native princes. The profits are shafred by the 
party, who do not attempt a second chase in the same yeai; lest they 
should scare the herd from the district, as these men regard the sale of 
a few ghorkh'iio's annually as a regular source of subsistence.** 

This wild ass is very shy and difficult to approach, and has great speed. 
A full-grown one has however been run down fairly qjid speared, more 
than once. It was generally believed that almost all the maies shot or 
otherwise procured were castrated, and that tbe old males thus treated all 
the young ones which they could manage to overcome in fight. This idea 
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is of course eifoneous, and simply arose from tbe fact of th^ testes being 
drawn up close to the abdomen. * 

The voice of the ghorhlmr^ according to Blyth, who heard it in some indi- 
viduals taken to Calcutta by Colonel Tytler, is “a shrieking bray/^and was 
5 gonsider|d by Colonel Tytler to resemble exceedingly the cry of the mule. 

Equ/as Is. Geoffrey, inhabits the countries to the west of 

E, onager Syria, Mesopotamia, North Arabia, <fec., and is the wild ass 
of our version of the Scriptures. Mr. Sclater remarks that it can barely 
be distinguished from E. onager ^ but Blyth consider them distinct. Ho 
sftys that the ghorkhur differs from hemtpjyns in the latter having a smaller 
head and shorter ears. The voice of this species is said by Blyth to bo 
much more like the bray of the common ass than that of E, onager ; and 
St. Hilaire also notices the difference of voice of the two animals. This 
wild ass of Western Asia is considered by Blyth to have been theZTenimnws 
of the ancients, and their Onager, tlio veiitable wild E. asinus, which is 
found in north-east Africa and southern Arabia ; so that the specific names 
given by Pallas are unfortunately applied. To this last species, Dr. 
Sclater applies the name Uenlopti^, llcuglin. 

The kia7ig or dzit^htal of Tibet and Central Asia, Equas hemomes, 
l*allas, is met with across the snowy Himalayas in Ladak and other parts, 
and has frequently been killed by sportsmen. It is much darker in huo 
than ih^ghorkhur, the upper parts being of a dull ruddy-brown or chest- 
nut-rufous hue, approaching to bay, especially on the head, and distinctly 
^rkor on the flanks, Avhero it abruptly contrasts with the white of the 
belly. Cunningham calls iC the wild horse, and says that it neighs, and 
docs not bray ; and other’s assert the same, or that the voice of the kiang is 
“ as much like neighing as braying.” On the other hand, Moorcroft, Col. 
Strachey, and many sportsmen say that his cry is more like braying 
than neighing. The evidence of Colonel Strachey, an accomplished and 
scientific Sraveller, is valuable on this point. Ho says, “ My impression as 
to thq,voipe of the kiany is that it is a shrieking bray, not like that of 
the common ass, but still a real bray, and not a neigh.” Again : The 
kiang, so far as external aspect is concerned, is obviously an ass and not 
a horse.” How any one can call it a wild horse after looking at its tail 
I cannot undei*stond (though Colonel Chesney even calls the kejniqjpns 
the wild ^orse) ; but I can imagine that its darker colour, shorter ears, 
and lfij;ge size, compared with the ordinary domestic ass, may give this 
animal, at a distance, something of the aspect of a horse. 
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There are oeveral species of this genus in Africa known zebras and 
quaggas, some of them very beautifully striped, and hence named by 
H. Smith, Hippoiiyris, 

Autiodactyla, Owen. 

With an even number of toes. The crowns of the pnemolars? smallei^ 
and less complex than those of the true molars. The stomach is complex 
and the coc'cum small. 

This group comprises the Pigs and Hippopotamus, i. e. the Pachycler’ 
inata ordinaria of Cuvier, and the great tribe of ruminants. It is 
generally adopted, I believe, by Zoologists, but is I think rather an arti- 
ficial group, and I would prefer keeping the non-ruminating Artiodactylea 
in a separate tribe, which has indeed been long ago named by Blyth. 


Tribe Ch.erodia, Blyth. 


Incisors in both jaws ; canines directed outwards, and usually rubbing 
against their fellows in the opposite jaw. They comprise the families 
SuidcB KndlIip 2 )opokimidce, the latter of which is not represented in India. 


Fam. SuiDiE. 

I c 

Incisors various ; canines in both jaws large ; molars vary from 


3—3 

3—3 


to 


7—7 

7—7 


feet with the hoofs insistent, with 4 toes usually on 


all feet, the hind-feet sometimes with 3 \ snout truncate, mobile, pro- 
minent ; tail short. 

Pigs have a somewhat moveable snout with a firm cartilaginous tip, 
which they employ in turning up the ground in search of roots, <kc. The 
incisors, always small, sometimes fall out with increase of age, and the 
lower ones always slant forwards. The canines, very large in the males, 
project from the sides of the mouth, except in the American peccaries. 
The two middle toes are large, armed with strong hoofs, and the animal 
walks on them alone, the two upper lateral toes with their hoo^ not 
touching the ground. The eyes are small, the ears moderate and 
upright, and the skin is clad with strong bristles. 

The occipital bone terminates abruptly above in a broad crest to form 
an attachment for the strong muscles of the neck. There are four me- 
tacarpal bones, the two middle ones of which are long, and mdeh larger 
than the others, and only the two middle phalanges touch the mund. 
The same arrangement eiists in the metatarsal bones and phdanges. 
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Most of the %nimals of this family (unlike most of the Pcuihyd&tmata 
and ruminants) are very prolific. They are found in the warm and 
temperate portions of both continents. 


Gen. SuS| LinnsBus. 


4 6 

C%ar. — Incisors ~ or the lower ones procumbent or slanting 


forwards ; canines large in the males, exserted, directed upwards ; molars 
six or seven on’ each side in both jaws, tub^culate ; all the feet with 
4 toeS| which are enclosed in separate hoofs. 


215. Sus indicas. 

• • 

ScHiNZ. — S, cristatua^ Wagner. — S.acroplia^ Linnaeus. — Blyth, Oat. 
p. 139. — Elliot, Cat. 49. — S, Sciilegel. — Sdr ov Sdwary H. ; 

sometimes Bdra janvtm'y or Bad jdnwa/ry H., i. a, the bad or unclean 
animal. — Duka/fy Mahr . — Ilmidh Mikkay and Jewadi, Can . — ParuUy Tel. 
— Paddiy of Gonds and Mhaiis . — Kia of Bhagalpore hill tribes. 

A 

The Indian Wild Boar. 

2?e5cr.~Head longer and more pointed than in the European boar ; 
th^ plane of the forehead straight and not concave ; ears small and 
pointed ; tail more tufted ; the malar beard well marked. 

Length of a tolerably fine boar, 5 feet to root of tail, which is 1 foot. 
Stands a little over 30 inches high at the shoulder. 

“ ThecpFour of the adult,” says Mr. Blyth, “ is brownish-black, scantily 
covered with black hairs. Besides the black recumbent mane of the 
occiput and back, and the whiskers and the .bristles above and below the 
eyes, there fs a bundle of long black bristles on the throat, and the hairs 
of the t];iroi^ and chest are reversed. The tail is scantily covered with 
short hairs, and the apex compressed, with long lateral bristles like those 
of the elephant, arranged like the rings of an arrow. The young is more 
hairy, of a tawny or fulvous colour and striped with dark brown. The 
hairs of the tbroat^chest, abdomen, and elbows (in the two latter places 
very long) ive black on the basal and white at the apical half!” 

Mr. Bljjth, in his Catalogue, has given the Indian boar only as.a variety of 
the common wild boar of Europe, but he allows it to be a well-marked race, 
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and I think it as worthy of specific separation as many ofiier recogni 26 d , 
species. Mr. Elliot states that the Indian wild hog differs considerably 
from the German one, the former of which is altogether a more aotivcn 
looking animal, the German having a stronger, heavier appearance. He 
was the first, I believe, to point out the differences, some of whfch, mon^ 
over, are perceptible in domesticated individuals of the two countries. 

Gray too, in describing a Stta indicus from Madras, says bristles more 
abundant on the front part of the body, legs slender, covered with a few 
bristles ; skulls of the Indian one have the hinder part of the forehead 
less high and dilated. 

There appear to be two or three varieties of type in India. Blyth has 
indicated two different forms of skulls. One skull 14 J inches, long, was 
only 1 1 inch wide at the vertex, flat and narrow, with the lower tusks 7 J 
inches long : the other one was 2^ inches wide at the vertex, and the 
whole vertical aspect of the cranium wider and more convex. The latter 
he distinguished as Sua hengalensisf and the former as S, indima. Tlje 
frontal region is flat in the latter, somewhat convex and broad in the 
former. The skull of one of the Bengal type was* nearly 16 inches 
long. It is found all over Bengal to the foot of th,e Himalayas, Arrakan, 
and probably Assam, Sylhet, &c. Sua indicua, apud Blyth, is the wild 
hog of India generally and Ceylon. Gray has indicated* another race, 
from the Neelgherries, as Sua neelglierrenaia. The wild boar of Bengal 
is said to be larger, and to stand higher on its legs than those from 
other parts of India, some large individuals being said to stand nearly 
40 inches high at the shoulder. 

The wild hog is found throughout India, from the level of the sea to ' 
12,000 feet of elevation, wherever there is sufficient shelter either of long 
grass, low jungle, or forest. It is very numerous in some parts, and does 
much damage to various crops. It associates in more or less numerous 
herds, called “ aounder ” technically, in sporting language iffthe Deccan, 
but isolated individuals are frequently met with, especially in long grass. 

Where this forms their chief shelter, they construct a sort of rude abode 
by cutting a lot of grass and spreading it out carefully on the ground. 
They then creep under this and raise it up to the proper height, and they 
remain in these lairs during the day, which afford a good shelter from the 
heat of the sun. I have seen numerous lairs of this description in various 


* Cat. of Oatcological Specimens, British Museum. 
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partis of Bengal, and often turned tlie hogs out of them. They travel 
great distances for their food in some parts of the country, and the early 
•traveller in Nagpore and other parts, often sees adierd returning to their 
abode in the jungle an hour or so before sunrise. The root of a particular 
ikind of ^edge (Carex) is much sought for by wild hogs, and the edges of 
tanks and j heels may be seen covered with their excavations. Though in 
general almost entirely vegetable-feeders, at times a somewhat carnivo- 
rous habit has been observed. Wild pigs have been detected feeding on 
the carcase of a dead elephant in Southern India. 

Spearing the wild boar is one of the favourile sports of India wherever 
it can be pursued, and is one of the most exciting pursuits, the dash of 
danger ifitermingled with the excitement of the chase, giving it a zest 
wanting in fox-hunting ; and the greater address and personal skill re- 
quired giving it also the palm over tiger-shooting. The speed of the wild 
hog for a short distance must be tried on a good horse before it can be 
realized. In Madras and Bombay a long spear is used lancewise, but in 
Bengal a short leaden-topped jobbing spear is preferred. Now and then, 
as before stated, even the tiger has fallen a victim to the impetuous dash 
^f the wild boar, a^d the Sudden onslaught of a wounded hog when 
brought to bay, occasionally proves too speedy to bo avoided even by a 
timorous and active horse. 

Wild pigs are found over great part of Asia and the North of Africa, 
^ well as in Europe, but recent information is required on the particular 
races inhabiting such extensive areas. 

Mr. Blyth has indicated a particular race from the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, like the Sus indiem of India generally, but one-fifth smaller in 
linear dimensions, the tusks of the boar well developed.” Another race 
is named Sits zeylanensia by Blyth, from Ceylon. It has the vertex very 
narrow, and the last molar very large. A skull measured 16^ inches ; 
vertex 1 J last molar IJ inches x ^fths. The same zoologist has 
described ^ small mce from the Andamans, as Stm andanianensia. 

Near this small Andaman race should come the next little-known pig. 


Gen. PoRCULiA, Hodgson. 


CAor. — Jncisoi 


canines 


1—1 


molars 


7—7 


Canines small, 


6 ' 1—1 ' 7—7' 

straight, scarcely cutting, but not ordinarily exserted from the lips ; the 
fourth toe on all the feet small and unequal ; tail very short. 

R 2 
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This genus, it will be remarked, makes an approach to ihe American 
peccaries, in the non-exserted canines, the short tail, and the small 
fourth t^e. 

216. Porculia salvania. 

Hodgson. — J. A. S., XVI. 423, and XYIII. 476. — HofespiELD,^' 
P. Z. S. 1853, pi, 37, — Sano banely Nepal. — Chota»dwa/r, H. 

The Pigmy Hog. 

Descr. — Blackish-brown, slightly and irregularly shaded with sordid 
amber ; iris hazel ; nude skin dirty flesh -colour ; hoofs glossy brown. 

Length, snout to vent 26 inches ; tail little more than 1 ; height 10 ; 
weight 7 to 10 lb., rarely 12 lb. o 

There is no mane, but the general pelage is ample, and there is a 
mystaceal tuft. The false molars are compressed, and the face is propor- 
tionally less long tlian in Sus. The female has only 6 mammae, and the 
tail is not so long as the hair of the rump. It wants the normal nasal 
bones of Sus. The stomach is narrower and the orifices more terminal ; 
it has also a smaller caecum and shorter intestines. 

The Pigmy Hog is found in the Nepal and Sikinn Terai, probably ex- 
tending into Assam and Bliotan, but it is rare and with difficulty pro- 
curable. Mr. Hodgson had long heard of its existence before he got a 
single specimen. It is exclusively confined to the deep recesses of the 
primjsval forests. The full-grown males live constantly with the herd- 
which consists of from five to twenty individuals, and are its habitual 
and resolute defenders against harm. They eat roots, bulbs, <fec., but 
also birds’ eggs, insects, and reptiles. The female has a litter of three 
to four young ones. 

The above account is taken entirely from Mr. Hodgson’s descriptions. 
I endeavoured in vain to procure a specimen from the Sikim Terai whilst 
at Darjeeling. * 

The Babyroussa(AS'ws remarkable for its long, slender, curved 

tusks, is found in Malayana, and Sus papmrms is from new Guinea. A 
peculiar species exists in Africa and Madagascar, larval/us, forming the 
genus Potamochcerus of F. Cuvier ; and the same region produces the 
curious wart-hogs, Phascochcerysy F. Cuvier, with huge ^usks, m immense 
head, with a thick fleshy lobe hanging from their cheeks. Their molars 
are renewed, and succeed one another from be}iind,as those of elephmts do. 

The Peccaiies, DicUyles^ Cuvier, represent this family in America. 
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They have cj^ly three toes to the hind-feet ; the canines d# not project ; 
they have no tail. Their metacarpal and metatarsal bones are soldered 
together as in ruminants, and tlieir stomach is also divided into several 
sacs, presenting a marked analogy to that family. 

^ To ^is division of the UnguJata belong some remarkable fossil 
genera ; viz,, Pakeotherium^ Anoptotherium^ ckc. The former somewhat 
resembled tapirs, and the latter presents, according to Cuvier, most 
singular relations with the different tribes of Pachydemiata, approxi- 
mating in some respects to the order Rumirumtia, Their teeth form a 
continuous series, without any intervening space, a disposition seen 
elsewhere in man only. 

The Hippopotamidee contains one genus only, the Hippopotamus, 
with one or two species. They are huge unwieldy animals, with im- 
mense heads, four incisors in each jaw, those of the lower one projecting ; 
large canines, especially the lower one, and six or seven molars on each 
side above and below. They have four toes on all the feet, nearly equal, 
and ending in small hoofs, a short tail, and small eyes and ears. Their 
stomach is divided into several sacs. Their skin is naked, and they are 
very aquatic in their habits. Tiio common species is Jlippopotamm 
^miphihius, L., antf a second species has been lately made known, 
U, liheriemls^ Morton, distinguished generically by Leidy as Ghmropaia. 

Tribe Ruminantia. 

Feet with two toes with hoofs, and two supplementary hoofs in many. 
XJp]:)er incisors generally wanting, six or eight (apparently) in the lower 
jaw ; canines in the upper jaw sometimes present : four stomachs. 

The camels alone, of all the ruminating animals, have incisors in the 
upper jaw. In all other they are completely wanting, their place being 
supplied Jby a hardened and somewhat callous gum. The incisors have 
simple trenchant crowns, slanting forwards. The outermost of the lower 
incisors, when more than six, are the representative of the canines, and 
there are besides upper canines in a few. There is generally a wide space 
between the incisors and molars. The molars are almost always six in 
number on each side, above and below, and their crowns are marked by 
double crtscentS ridges of enamel. The crowns of the prasmolars are 
smaller and less complicated than those of the true molars, which are 
of a (^adrilateral form with a somewhat convoluted margin. 
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The two hoofs present a flat surface to each other, and[ •ppear like a 
single hoof cleft in two ; hence the names of bisulcate, cloven-footed, 
applied ^o these animals. This form of hoof imparts lightness and elas- 
ticity to the spring, and aids them in soft ground, expanding when sinking, 
and closing when being extricated. Many have a sebaceoii| glandi 
between thb toes, whose office is to lubricrate the digite and prevent injury 
from friction ; and being hollow, are often called feet-pits. They have 
received the name of ruminants, or chewers of the cud, from the circum- 
stance of their having the faculty of masticating their food a second time, 
it being returned to their mouth by one of their four stomachs. The 
first of these, or the paunch, receives the food as it is plucked, and in the 
second it undergoes a good maceration. It is then returned to the mouth 
in pellets or boluses, to undergo a complete trituration by the molars ; 
then passed into the third stomach, where it undergoes an additional 
preparation, and is lastly received into the true digestive stomach. The 
object of this provision of nature is obviously to enable them to crop a 
large quantity of food quickly, to be masticated at leisure, to obviate 
the many interruptions they are liable to from beasts of prey and other 
alarms, as all are exceasively timid and wary. 

The tribe of ruminating animals comprises most of the animals useful 
to man; viz., camels, deer, cattle, and sheep ; and of all the IJnffulafa, 
they are the most truly and exclusively vegetable-feeders. They break 
or tear rather than cut their food ; and this action is accompanied by a 
swinging motion of the head forwards. To assist them in their watch- 
fulness, their eyes are so placed laterally that they have a great range 
of vision. Their ears are large, placed well back, and very mobile ; 
and their smell is very acute. The speed of most is great. Many of 
them are docile, and can be easily tamed, but they show very little 
intelligence. Most of them possess horns. 

The nasal bones vary much, and the intermaxillaries are usually much 
lengthened ; the lachrymals are directed forwards, and occupy con- 
siderable extent of the cheeks. The lower jaw is very long, and is 
narrowed in the space between the canine and first prssmolar. The dorsal 
vertebrae are twelve to fifteen in number, and they have long spinous 
processes. The median, metacarpal, and metatarsal bones unite and 
form a cannon bone to each foot ; there are phalangeal bones to each 
toe. The olecranon and os calcis are both large. ^ 

The salivary glands are large. The paunch or first stomach is capacious. 
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of a Bomewlmt square form, with two well-marked constiictlons. The 
second stomach, small and globular, is situated between the paunch and 
^the third stomach, and appears to be a sort of terminal dilatation of the 
oesophagus. It is called the reticulum, or honeycomb-bag, being lined 
^with polygonal acute-angled cells. The third stomach, the manyplies of 
the Sco£)h, is small ^md sub-globular, but is much increased in capacity 
internally by the folding of the lining membrane. The fourth stomach is 
the true digestive sac, about one third of the size of the paunch, and of 
an elongated pyramidal form. The intestinal tube is very long, and the 
large intestines are very much wider than the small ones. The caecum is 
bulky, smooth, and obtuse. The liver is simple, and there is a gall-bladder 
in all except in the CervidoR* The urinary bladder is large ; the testes 
are enclosed in a scrotum ; and the mamma5 are inguinal, with two to 
four teats. Many are provided with a hollow gland below the eye, 
called the eye-pit, tear-pit, lachrymal, or infraorbital sinus. This 
secretes a waxy sort of substance, — in some of the tribe it is very 
mobile, and can be opened at pleasure, or even reversed. Its use is 
not exactly ascertained, but it is generally considered subservient to 
sexual purposes. Many also possess hollow inguinal glands, or groin-pits. 

Ruminants form five groups, — Ccmelidce^ Camelopardidm, Mo9chid<K, 
C^TvidoRf and Bovidm, 

Camejp, Camelid^, forming the Ancerata of Blytb, have a cleft upper 
lip, which is prehensile, two toes encased in skin, with nail-like hoofs, and 
^he whole surface of the toes touches the ground. They have two upper 
incisors, and six in the lower jaw, and two canines in each jaw. They have 
usually 18 to 20 molars, there being generally one more molar above on 
each side than ito. the lower jaw. In the true camels, the foremost molar 
is placed considerably in advance of the others. This family includes the 
Camels of the old world, and the Alpacas of the new world. The former 
have the two toes united below almost to the point by a common sole, and 
humps of fiit on the back. Two species are known, both of large size, 
Camdlus d/ivmsda/nus^ L., the one-humped camel or dromedaiy ; and the 
two-humped, or Bactiian camel, C. hactrumus, L. They are now com- 
pletely domesticated. The former is supposed have spread from Arabia 
into North Ainca, India, &c. ; the latter is considered to have spread 
from Centaral Ask. Their humps are reservoirs of fat, which become ab- 
sorbed during long fasts, and enable them to take long journeys on very 
little Hod. Their flat feet are admirably adapted for treading on loose sand. 
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The Llanfas of South America have their toes dividodj^are of smaller 
size, and lighter make, than camels. There are two wild species, Auchenia 
Uoma and A, vicunna; and two domestic races, the UaTrui andoZpoca, the 
latter '\^ith long woolly hair. 

The other families of ruminants constitnte the Pecora of Blyth an^ 
others. They comprise the CamelopardidcBj CefPvidcB, Moschidce, and 
Bovidce, * The Giraffe, Camelopa/rdua giraffcty L., is the only species of 
the Camelopa/rdicUe. It is a native of Africa, with the dentition of 
deer, but with permanent short horns in both sexes, covered with a 
hairy skin, and without any accessory hoofs. The neck is immensely 
long, its fore legs are disproportionately long, and it has a moderately 
long tail, ending in a tuft of long black hair. 

Fam. CERViDiB, the Deer tribe. 


Plaphiy Van der Hoeven ; Cervinciy Gray. Horns usually in the 


males only, deciduous ; incisors 2 apparently 2 ; canines present occa- 

6 8 


sionally in the upper jaw. 

Deer are remarkable for their fine horns, or osseous prominences, which 
are shed and renewed annually, more or less cotertporaneously with thfc 
renewal of the hair, and are called antlers. In the reindeer alone of all 
the family the females possess horns nonnally, though very rarely old and 
barren females of other species have been known to assume them^ 

The feet touch the ground only at the extremity of the two principal 
toes, and there are usually two rudimentary toes with small hoofs at the 
back of the foot The end of the muzzle is bare in almost all deer, and 
is sometimes called the mu file. Eye pits, or so-called lachrymal sinuses, 
are constantly present, but inguinal or groin-pits are vague or wanting. 
There are one or two glands, covered with a small tuft of hair, on the 
hind-leg (metatarsus), the presence of which, in some caseg at le^t, 
furnishes a good character to distinguish females of this family from 
hornless female antelopes ; there are feet-pits alho, either iSa aft four 
feet, or only in the hind-feet. The female has four teats, and the gall- 
bladder is absent. * 

The metacarpus and metatarsus have each two splint bones,** 
attached to which are two small digits, each consistftig of three pha- 
langeal bones. 

When the horns fii^st appear they are covered with a hairy skiff, com- 
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nonly called velvet, which becomes dry and is thrown off ; and at each 
successivQ renewal of the horns, they become lai*ger and more developed, 
^tting additional branches in some, till excessive age, when they diminish 
eit each renewal During the renewal of the antlers a strong determina* 
bion of blood to the head takes place, the vessels enlarge much, and a 
Sbro-caAilaginous matrix is secreted on the summit of the cone, taking 
bhe form of the antler of each species. In their early condition the horns 
sure soft and yielding, with a highly vascular periosteum, and delicate 
integument, the cuticular portion of which is represented by fine, closely- 
set hairs (the velvet). As development goes on, progressive ossification 
bakes place, the periosteal veins become enlarged, grooving the external 
surface, the arteries are enclosed by hard osseous tubercles at the base of 
the homi, which coalesce and render them impervious, and the supply 
of nutriment being thus cut off, the envelopes shrivel up and fall off, 
and the animals perfect the desquamation by rubbing their horns 
against trees, tehnically called ** burnishing.” 

There is a remarkable sympathy between the -generative organs and the 
horns. The rutting season immediately follows the development of the 
antlers, and it appears to owe its energy to the determination of the blood, 
^ow no longer required for the formation of the horns, to the generative 
system. If castrated; deer shed their horns as usual, and these are succeeded 
by othem that never drop off, but grow weakly, irregularly, and with the 
velvet more or less permanent. If castrated very young, horns do not appear 
^t all. The popular opinion, as expressed by Buffon, was, that if castrated 
they do not shed their horns at all ; and it is possible that this may be the 
case if they are castrated immediately after the appearance of the boms. 

The deer found in India mostly belong to a peculiar group, occurring 
chiefly in the tropical and subtropical regions of Asia ; but two species 
of elaphine deer occur within our limits. 

• • Sub-fam. CervinjE, True Stags. 

These comprise the red d^er of Europe and its affines, the reindeer 
and the &llow-deer ; and are chiefly found in the northern parts of both 
continents. They possess a median tine or royal antler, found (with 
very rare exceptions) in no other deer. Body longer, and with a 
somewhat^differqpt carriage. ‘ 

Gen. Cervus, Linn, (restricted). 

CAS*.— -Homs of adults typically with two basal tines, a median tine, 
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and the sum&iit more or less branched ; muzzle somewhat {y>inted; muffle 
bi'oad^ with a hairy band above the lip ; eye-pits moderate ; tail very 
short, with a disk round it ; hair coarse. Of large size. , 

The 'red-deer of Scotland is the type of this group, and the Indian 
Fauna includes two species, both outliers of Northern and Central Asia^ 
one in the extreme north-west, and the other in the extreme north-east 
comer of the province. Some species have only one basal tine. 

217. Cervus Wallichii. 

Cuvier. — Blyth, Cat. 481. — Figd. F. Cuvier, Mammif. 11. pi. 103. — 
C. pygargv^, apiid Hardwicke. — G. caspianv^ and C, caahmiriemis^ Fal- 
coner. — (7. elaphua of Asia apud Pallas. — C, nareyanua, ZIouqson 
(young ). — Uangul or Uonglu, in Kashmir. — Baraaiiigha^ H. 

The Kashmir Stag. 

Descr , — Homs with the extremity usually trifurcate in adults. General 
colour brownish-ash, darker along the dorsal line to the rump ; small 
caudal disk white, contrasting strongly with the blackish border that 
merges into the body-colour ; sides and limbs paler jMips and chin white*, 
ears whitish ; eyes surrounded by a white circle ; hair on the ridge of 
the neck long, thick, and bushy, and browner than the rest. ^ 

Length, about 7 to 7^ feet ; height 12 to 13 hands ; tail about 5 inches. 

In summer the pelage is bright rufous passing into liver-brown, 

“ blight pale rufous-chestnut.” The belly of the male is dark brown, con- 
trasting with the pale ashy hue of the lower part of the flanks^ The 
legs have a pale dusky median line. In females the whole lower parts 
are albescent. In old males the hair of the lower neck is long and shaggy. 
The horns have frequently twelve points, i, 6., a brow antler, bez-antler, 
median tine, and a trifurcated tip ; but, sometimes other small points,jand 
occasionallj a doubly-forked tip. Fifteen and sixteen, and even eighteen 
points have been counted ; but such horns Are very rare, and' ten^points 
are the average of by far the greatest number killed. The average 
length of the horns may be stated at about 40 inches, but they are 
stated to reach 4 feet in length. In one pair 40 inches long, the 
extreme divergence of the snags was 41 inches, and the nearest points 
at the tip were 24 inches apart. 

The Kashmii* stag nearly approaches the red deer of Eurofrie. It 
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somewliat penhaps exceeds the European animal in size, afld it has the 
horns less rough, and somewhat larger than those of most specimens of 
4he European deer, and the second basal tine is generally present, which 
it is not in young stags of (7. elaphm of the same age. The horns too of 
tiie Kas|}mir stag are more divergent and bowed, converging again at 
the crown, whilst the European animal has them conspicuously straighter 
in the beam, and the crown generally finer and more ramifying. 

The Boflrcmngha of Kashmir, as it is always called by sportsmen (and 
generally by the native shikarees also), is only found, within our limits, 
in Kashmir, where it inhabits the magnificent pine forests, usually at a 
height in summer of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, but descending much lower in 
autumn and winter. Moat of the individuals of this deer have shed their 
horns before the time when Europeans are allowed to enter Kashmir, viz., 
15th April, and many have the new horns perfect early in October, at 
which time the rutting season commences, and the stags may be heard 
bellowing in the woods all daylong, and they are then easily stalked. The 
females give birth to their young in April, and the young are spotted. 

This stag is found throughout great part of Western and Central Asia, 
and has been found as far as the eastern shores of the Euxine Sea. It is 
common in some parts of Persia, where called Maraly and it was long ago 
described by Pallas as the C, elaphus. He stated that it appeared to be 
larger thAi the European stag, and that it was very abundant in Caucasus 
in the *woods at the foot of the Altai mountains, round Lake Baikal, and 
on the river Lena. 

Specimens of this deer are living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, London, and the female has bred there. 

218. Cervus a£Snis. 

lIoDas6 N. — Blyth, Cat. 480. — Slum,, of Tibet. 

>9i • 

The Sikim Stag. 

Descr , — Of very large size ; horns bifurcate at the tip in all specimens 
yet seen ; horns pale, smooth, rounded. Colour a fine clear gray in 
winter, with a moderately large white disk ; pale rufous in summer. 
Length about 8 feet. 

Stand9 to nearly 5 feet high at the shoulder. Hodgson thus describes 

the horns : Pedicles elevate : burrs rather small : two basal antlers 

• . 

nearly straight, so forward in diiection as to overshadow the face to the 
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end of the laasals, larger than the royal antler ; median pr royal antler 
directed forwards and upwards ; beam with a terminal fork, the prongs * 
radiating laterally and equally, the inner one longest and thinnest.” . 

Conipared with the Kashmir stag this one has the beam still more bent 
at the origin of the median tine, and thus more removed from C, elaphna/ 
and, like C. Wallichii, the second basal tine or bez>antler is generally 
present, even in the second pair of horns assumed. Moreover, the simple 
bifurcation of the crown mentioned above, is a still more characteristic 
point of difference, both from the Kashmir Ba/rasingha, and the stag of 
Europe. The JShou nearly approaches the Wapiti, Cervita cemadensisf 
in size and general character, but the horns of the latter converge less 
at the tip, or do not tend to converge at all, and the crown consists 
mostly of “ successively diminishing tines on the same plane, thrown off 
and upward from the continuation of the beam that inclines backward.” 

One pair of horns measured 54 inches along the curve, and 47 inches 
in divergence between the two outer snags; the longest basal tine 12 
inches, the median 8 ; and still larger ones have been seen. 

Hodgson first made known this fine stag, but was misled by his shika- 
rees to believe it to be an inhabitant of the s41 forest of the Nepal Terai. 
Blyth, from imperfect materials, long denied the eiistence of this speciSs 
as distinct from C,Wallichu, but latterly (18G1) fully acknowledged his 
former error. It inhabits Eastern Tibet ; and, as I was informed by 
Dr. Campbell, the valley of Choombi, on the Sikim side of Tibet, 
formerly the summer retreat of the Sikim Rajas. 

It is probably also the great stag of Northern China, the Irhisch of 
Siberia, and the Alain of Atkinson. How far west it extends we have no 
exact information, but it probably extends to the longitude of the western 
boundary of Nepal, at least, on the other side of the Snowy range Indeed, 
it has been stated by Blyth, that he saw some “ horns of this deer brought 
from Ladakh ; but that does not prove that they were killed ithere.^,' 

It is a question whether the individual from which the figure of Cerma 
WaUichii was taken belonged to this species or the Kashmir stag. The 
individual stag was living in the Barrackpore Menagerie, and was stated 
to have been brought from Muktinath, near Dewaligiri, to the east of the 
Gundhuk river, but north of the Snowy range. When Mr. Blyth first 
obtained a specimen of the Shm*' from Dr. Campbell, he^tpted that, 

“ most decidedly it is that well figured in M. F. Cuvier’s work by the • 
name C. WallichiV' He subsequently, howevei*, says, this animal died 
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at Barraxsikpoift, and we still possess what were evidently Ins horns. I 
have now compared them carefully with mature horns of both Hungal 
and Shou; and though it is impossible to pronounce with confidence, I 
incline rather to assign them to the fDrmer, considenng also the locality 
and the dimensions of the young buck as given by Hardwicke.” 

Judging from the figure alone, I am inclined to think that it represents 
Gervun ajinis, both from the peculiar light colour of the pelage, and the 
larger white disk. In this case the Shou would stand as (7. Wallichii^ and 
the Kashmir stag as C, cashmiriensist Falconer. It is a point reserved for 
future travellers and sportsmen to ascertain the limits of G. Walliddi 
east, and G. affirm west ; for, as Dr. Sclater remarks, it would be con- 
trary to ^1 analogy to find two species of the same type inhabiting one 
district.” In the new edition of the Catalogue of Hodgson’s Collections, 
the native names given are Sla rupchu^ and Shou of Tibet. I presume that 
this is a misprint, and that Sla is given as the name of this deer in 
Rupchu, which would be a more western locality than hitherto recorded. 

Other species of true elaphine deer are, besides the Wapiti and the 
Red-deer, Germis ba/rba/rus, Bennett, from North Africa ; G. sika^ Schlegel, 
from Japan ; G. man^huricus and C. taiotuirma, Swinhoe, respectively 
from Mantchuria and Formosa. Of these G, barbarus and G. aika appear 
never to show the second basal tine. All the species, except (7. affinis, 
are now fiving in the Zoological Gardens, London. 

The Reindeer, Ta/romdua rarhgifer, from the glacial regions of both 
continents, and the Fallow-deer, Dama vulgaris, spread through Europe, 
belong to this sub-family ; and both of them have the horns more or less 
flattened. The former has no muiffle. The Elk or Moose-deer, Alcea 
madUia, Ggilby, from the marshy forests of the north of both continents, 
has the horns still more flattened, and is the giant of the deer tribe. It 
has a small muffle. It is said to stand 6 feet high, and some pairs of 
horns are* known to weigh 66 lb., and to have fourteen points on each 
horn. , It js placed by some in a separate sub-family, Alcmce, 

Sub-fam. Rusin^e. 

With one basal tine and no median tine. Summit more or less 
branched, generally with only one 'subterminal tine. Muffle high. 

ThiBgrofip,whichinolude3 the Samber,the Spotted Doer, and theKakur 
or Muntjac, is peculiar to the tropical and subtropical regions of Asia 
and it^archipelago, or to the Indian kingdom, taken in its widest sense. 
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The first the list is one that makes some approach ja the numbex 
of its branches to the true deer, and in aspect is intermediate between 
Cerwis and Rv^a, • 

‘ Gen. Rucervus, Hodgson. 

CJhasV , — Homs moderately slender, smooth, pale, large, with«Dne basafl 
process, no median ; the summit in maturity much branched ; muzzle 
pointed ; canines in the males only. 

219. Encervus Duvaucellii. 

Cenms apiid Cuvier. — Blyth, Cat. 487. — F. Cuvier, Mammif. II. pi. 
104. — G, elaphoides BXLd (7. hahraiyay Hodgson. — C.ewryceroBy Knowsley 
Menagerie . — Baraairiyhay H . — Bwrayay of the Nepal Terai ; alsf Mdhd of 
many parts at the foot of the Himalayas . — Jhinkdry in Kyarda Boon. 
Pothja-harany at Monghyr . — Goen or Goenjak (the male) in Central 
India ; Gaoniy the female. — Swamp-deer of many Europeans, generally 
Barasingha of sportsmen in Bengal, Oude, &c. 

The Swamp Deer. 

Descr . — Homs very large and moderately stout, curving well outwards^; 
pale, with basal antler, and a more or less branched summit, the lower 
branches sometimes simulating a median tine. Form altogether lighter 
than that of the Samber, especially the neck and fore-quarter /hair finer 
and more woolly ; tail moderately short. Colour dull yellowish-brown 
in winter, bright rufous-brown or chestnut in summer, paler below an<^ 
inside the limbs ; white under the tail. The female is lighter, of a pale 
dun or whity-brown colour. The young are spotted. 

Length, nearly 6 feet ; tail 8 to 9 inches ; height 11 to 11 J hands 
(44 to 46 inches). 

Average length of horns 3 feet, or a little more. Fourteen and fifteen 
points are not uncommon in old stags, and I have seen ibem vith 
seventeen. , , 

This fine deer is found in the forest-land at the foot of the Himalayas, 
from the Kyarda Doon to Bhotan, and is very abundant in Assam, in- 
habiting the islands and churrs of the Berrampooter, extending down the 
river in suitable spots to the eastern Sunderbuns. ]^t is also stated to 
occur near Monghyr, and thence extends sparingly through the great forest 
tract of Central India. It is rare to the south of the Nerbuddi^ but it 
has to my knowledge been killed between the Nerbudda and Nagpore, 
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not far from 4 ^nee, and it is tolerably abundant in the op 8 n forest land 
•between Mundl^ and Omerkuntak, at the source of the Nerbudda. To 
*the east of this forest tract it has been killed near Midnapore, and in the 
highlands of Gk>om80or ; but does not, as far as is known, extend so far 
Kwest as j^he road betweep Mir^apore and Jubbulpore. It is very gregarious, 
being often found in large flocks feeding in plains near the forests, and 
when pursued often keeping in a close pack till they gain the shelter of the 
forest. A writer in the Indian Sporting Review thus speaks of these deft 
as he saw them in Centred India : — ‘‘The plain stretched away in gentle 
undulations towards the river, distant about a mile, and on it were three 
large herds of barasinghas feeding at one time : the nearest was not more 
than five hundred yards away from where I stood : there must have been 
at least fifty of them, stags, hinds, and fawns, feeding together in a lump, 
and outside the herd grazed three most enormous stags. . . . Then the 
herd went off in earnest, showing a perfect forest of antlers, and the 
clatter of their hoofs on the hard ground was like the sound of a squadron 
of cavalry going to water.”* According to Hodgson, it never enters the 
mountains of the Himalayas, nor even habitually frequents the depths 
of the forests. His lair is on the skirts of large forests, amidst swampy 
and grassy glades. It is found sparingly in the forests of the Debra and 
Kyarda Doons, and here it is occasionally found on the low hills as well 
as on thS valleys. I have seen it in Debra Doon in long grass, and in 
forest in the Kyarda Doon. It is said to be exceedingly numerous in 
Assam, enormous herds occurring in the grassy churrs of rivers. It is 
stated to feed both on grass and on the bark and young shoots of trees. 

The name Maha, sometimes applied to this deer, is also given to the 
Samber stag, and it is occasionally called Jhdtiky a name usually applied 
to the male spotted deer. This deer is now living in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, London, and has bred there. 

A renfhrkable deer, that approaches the last in size and some of its 
char^ters, is the Panolia Eediiy Guthrie, Blyth’s Cat. 48G, the Cervus 
frontalisy McClelland, and C. dinwrphciy Hodgson, the Burmese or brow- 
antlered deer. Gray, in his Catalogue of Hodgson^s Collection, gives both 
Panolia Eedii and Buaa dimorpha, from Nepal, as distinct species. The 
basal antler is directed forwards, and is very long, and the horns are 
very divergent, with fewer terminal branches than the last. It is found in 
Munnipore, where it is called /SWip-nai or Sing-naty and thence southwards 

* Indian Sporting Review, vol. XVIII., p. 49. 
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tbronghout Burmah to Siam, and the Malayan peninsuia. It ie the 
Thamin or T%-min of Barmah« Hodgson asserts that he obtained it 
the s41 forest of the Nepal Morung, where called Gout and GhoZy and' 
he also gives another name, Seving, He was most probably deceived by 
his shikarees who brought him the animal, and it will be obsei;yed tl^t 
the name Saving is probably a mispronunciation of the Burmese name. 
The name Ghos is also probably the ^ame as the GhouSy by which the 
Shmber is called in Dacca and eastern Bengal. The horns of dimorphay 
as described by Hodgson, are considered by Blyth to be abnormal as 
developed in captivity.” 

Gen. Rusa, Ham. Smith. 

Char, — Homs with one basal and one upper tine, thickf^ark, and 
rugose. Muffle large ; eye-pits large and reversile ; no feet-pits. Of 
large siza Canines in the upper jaw in both sexes ; the males heavily 
maned. 

This genus is spread over the Indian region from the Himalayas to 
the Philippine islands. 

920. Busa Aristotelis. , « 

Cervtis apnd Cuvier. — Blyth, Cat. 488. — Figured P. Cuvier, Mammif. 
I. 104 and III. 93. — G, hippelaphvsy C. equinusy and C, Leschmauliiiy 
Cuvier. — C, nigevy Blainville.* — C,jarai and C, heterocercusy Hodgson. 
— C. saumuTy Ogilbv. — Sdmbary H. and Mahr. — Jarai and Jerrao, inthes 
Himalayas. — Mdhd, in parts of the Terai. — Meruy Mahr. of the Ghits. — - 
Ma-aOy of Gonds . — Kadavi oxKadaba, Canarese. — KannoidiyllA, — Ghoui 
or Qaogy in Eastern Bengal , the female, Bhalongi, 

The Samber Stag, 

Descr , — Homs with a basal antler springing directly from the burr or 
base of the horn, and pointing forwards, upwards and outwards, ^;he b^m 
bifurcating at the extremity, a snag separating posteriorly and pointing 
obliquely to the rear. Colour dark brown, in summer somewhat slaty ; 
the chin, limbs within, tail beneath, and irregularly marked patch on the 
buttocks pale yellowish, or orange-yellow ; neck and throat with long 
hair, forming a so^ of mane ; tail moderately long. Female and young 
dusky olive-brown, lighter* than the buck. 

* I think it doubtfal whether this name was originally given to a Busa Oi>A9i8, 
V. H. Smith i Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. IV., p. 114. 
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^ Length 6 t(P7 feet ; height 13 to 14 hands at the shoulder; tail 12 
to 13 inches ; ears 7 to 8. Some are stated to be larger than this even. 
^ It has been for long a disputed point whether the Himalayan J[errow 
was distinct from the Samber of Central India or not. Horsfield, in his 
Glatalogue^of Mammalia, gives three species, — 7?. equina, from Southern 
India ; H. Htppelaphus and 7?. ^^riatotelis, from the Himalayas. Hodgson 
makes three races from the hills alone ; viz., C. hippelaphus, the samber, or 
Phjffhaa jcvrcdy i. e. the hoary jerrow ; (7. Aristotelis, the Rato jarai, or red‘ 
jerrow ; and C. heterocercus, the JTalo jaraL The former is said to have a 
dark hide copiously sprinkled with hoary; the basal antler recurved 
towards the beam, and the posterior process of the bifurcation much 
longer tha^ the anterior one. C. Aristotelis is said to have the frontal 
branch elongate, the rump very rufous, and the posterior terminal snag 
very small and approximate to the other. The animal is also said to be 
smaller. C, heterocercus is stated to have the upper part of the beam 
simple ; the body-colour very dark, almost black ; and to be much smaller 
than the two last. Gray, in his Catalogue of Mammalia of the British 
Museum, gives 7?. Aristotelis, Hippelaphus, and equinus, R. equinus, by 
some restricted to Soi^them India, by others looked on as the Rusa of 
the Malayan countries, is said to differ from Hippelaphus in having the 
basal antler directed forwards, and in the upper branch of the summit 
being small and directed backwards ; and C, Leschemmltii, stated to be 
from Southern India, is described as being not so dark as the Rusa of 
^engal, with the horns angulated and more rugose, and the caudal disk 
more developed. Colonel Sykes too, in his Catalogue, speaking of the 
race of Western India, says, ** not so large nor so dark as C, niger of 
Bengal.” 

Blyth was at one time inclined\o consider that the Himalayan Jerrow, 
C, Aristotelis, differed from (7. Hippelaphus of Central and Southern India, 
stating that'the Jerrow was larger, of a darker colour, and with the hair on 
the head and neck more lengthened. The horns too were considered to be 
generally larger and more diverging than those of Southern India, and the 
forehead to be broader. Latterly, however, and in his Catalogue, he looked 
upon them as all belonging to one species ; and after seeing these deer in 
the Himalayas, in Qentral India, and in Southern India, I quite agree with 
t^ decision. The chief distinctions relied on in naming these races are 
a differei^ce of size of the animals, and of their horns, the comparative 
size of the basal and terminal snags, different shades of colour, with the 

8 
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more or less developed mane^ and the more or less marMd caudal 
Many of these differences are, however, observed in individuals 
the sape part of the country, and others appear due to age or climai 
Elliot, in his Catalogue, considered all to be varieties of one species. 
He says, The horns of different individuals present great diversities 
of form. I have met with instances of medial antlers, of trifurcated 
extremities, and in one case with the extremity showing a fourfold 
division.” I have seen many sambers in Southern India with a 
trifurcate extremity to one or both horns, and more rarely a horn 
without the terminal snag, corresponding to Hodgson’s keterocercua. 

The horns vary much in thickness and length, some being very massive 
but of no great length, others being comparatively thin but lo]^g, and the 
divergence of the horns varies much, as well as the degree of curvature, 
dnd the relative size of the terminal snags. The horns are considered to 
attain their complete form in the fourth year, and after that go on in- 
creasing in size for several years more, without any normal alteration of 
form. The length of the horns raiely exceeds 40 inches (indeed the 
generality are under 3 feet), but ^ome hre recorded 4 feet along the 
curvature ; the basal antler 10 to 12 inches or mor^. ^ The thickest pair of 
horns in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, came from near 
Cuttack, and are extraordinarily massive and heavy. An immense pair 
from one killed in Mysoie is alluded to by Colonel W. Campbell, in 
his “Indian Journal,” which he states (from recollection however) 
to have been nearly 18 inches in circumference at the base. 

The colour too varies a good. deal even in the same locality, some 
being much darker than others. Mr. W. Elliot says, writing of the 
Samber of the Southern Mahratta country, “ The colour varies from 
dark-brown to grayish-black or slate-black, with the chin, the inner 
sides of the limbs, the under part of the tail, and the space between the 
buttocks, yellowish-white, passing into orange-yellow, bu'c nevbr ex- 
tending into a large circular disk on the buttocks. In several instances 
I have met with the hinds of a pale yellow or light chestnut-colour. 
The neck and throat are clothed with a long man^.” 

The Scmber, or Jerrow, is found in all the large forests of India, from 
the extreme south to the Himalayas, ascending thesepiountains to 9,000 
or 10,000 feet of elevation. Among other localities may named the 
Western Gh&ts throughout their whole extent, the Wynaad, C(>oxg, the 
Neelgherries, many parts of Mysore, the^Eastem Gh&ts, the Ymdhya and 
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Sautpoom raiages of hills, and all Central India where aufiitSieiit ^over is 
afforded by the forests. Also, the whole range of Himalayas, not only a 
their base but far within the hills. Asa rule they prefer hilly ground t( 
flat land ; but if the forest is dense, are frequently found on comparatively 
level ooujgtiy. They rarely leave the coverts of the forests, but in elevated 
and cool districts, as on the Neelgherries and Himalayas, (fee., they may 
not unfrequently be seen morning and evening outside a patch of jungle, 
graang on the new grass that springs up after the old grass is burnt off. 
They are generally more or less gregarious, being often found in herds, 
varying from four or five to twenty and upwards ; but both males and 
females are occasionally found alone. In the daytime they seek the most 
sheltered ^spots, especially in hot districts, and in the hot weather, and 
are very impatient of the sun*s rays. They feed both on grass, on young 
shoots, and on various fruits. They travel wonderfully over rocky and 
stony ground. 

The stags drop their horns in April, sometimes earlier, and the new 
horns are not peifected till the end of September, about which time the 
rutting season commences, and their peculiar call may be heard, espe- 
cially morning and evening. Mr. Elliot says that the stags are then 
^erce and bold. I have seen one, when suddenly disturbed, face the 
intruder for a moment, shaking his head, bristling his mane, distending 
the suboA)ital sinus, and then dashing into the cover.” The females 
produce one young at a birth. 

The eye-pit, or suborbital sinus, is very large in these deer, and when 
the animal is excited or angry, or frightened, it is opened very large, and 
can be distended at pleasure. HodgSon says that it is completely reversile. 

The pursuit of this large stag is a favourite sport in India, its great 
size and fine horns causing it to be greatly prized by sportsmen. It is 
either stalked in the forests, or when seen feeding outside a patch of 
jungle ; bdt is generally driven by a line of beaters, the gunners being 
posted jat ijjitervals. The clattering of a herd of samber over the stones 
may often be heard for some distance before they come in view, usually 
following one another in single file, and giving a succession of shots. 
The action of this animal is by no means elegant, but it gets over a great 
deal of Vough ground very rapidly, with an apparently heavy, lumbering, 
lobbing gallop. I have known it killed by foxhounds on the Neel- 
gherri^ ; and large powerful deerhounds will bring it to bay occasionally. 
When hard pressed it often takes to water. As previously mentioned, 
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I have known it killed by the wild dog. In the inteiioi^of the Hima- 
layas many are killed in winter in the snow, the hillmen mobbing them, 
and knocking them on the head with clubs. I have seen some very fine' 
horns in Kumaon procured thus. The flesh of the Samber is rather 
coarse, and rarely fat, but sometimes well- tasted. The speciflo names 
Hippelaphm and Ariatotelis were given under the impression that this 
stag was the HippelapKua^ i, e. the horse-deer, of Aristotle j but most 
naturalists think that the Nylghai was intended, and not this animai. 

This deer is found in Ceylon, in Assam, Burmah, the Malayan penin- 
sula, and some of the islands. Blyth remarks that “ t^e race seems 
rather smaller in Burmah, the Malayan peninsula, and Sumatra, being 
the R, equina^ Auct. ^ but it does not appear to me to be fajrly sepa- 
rable. I have never seen really fine horns from the eastward of the 
Bay of Bengal.*** 

Several individuals of this deer are living in the Zoological Gardens, 
where it has bred for some years. 

Rusa TunguCf Vigors {Gervua rma, S. Miiller), from Sumatra, is 
another well-marked species of this group ; and (7. moluccendsy Miiller, 
from the Moluccas, and C, Peroniiy Gray, from Timor, are also considered 
distinct by Dr. Sclater, though stated by Blyth to be barely separable 
from the Javanese stag. All three are also living in the London Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. 

Gen. Axis, Ham. Smith. 

f 

Char , — One basal and one subterminal snag ; beam a good deal bent, 
pale and somewhat smooth. Muffle largo, eye-pits large, inguinal glands ; 
feet-pits in the hind-legs only. Canine teeth in the upper jaw in the 
males only, or in both sexes. Of small or moderate size. Pelage more or 
less spotted. Tail moderately long. 

221. Axis macnlattLS. 

Gray. — Blyth, Cat. 490. — Pigd. F. Cuvier, Mammif. 1.“ 98s^99. — 
Cervua aods, Erxleben. — C. nudipalpebra, Ooilby (melanoid varieiy). — 
Axis major et medius, Hodgson. — Ckitaly H. — Ckkra OTChitri, in some 
parts ; the male, JMnh, — Chatidahy of Bhagulpore . — Boro khotiydy Beng. 
at Bungpore. — Buriyd, in Goruckpore. — Saraga, Caa. — Bupiy TeL — 
Lupi, of Gonds. 

* Lieutenant B. Beavan assures me that the largest pair of Sambe/^ s horns 
whioh he has seen were from Burmah. 
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The Spotted Deer. 

DtBer , — General colour yellow or rufous-fawn, with numerous white 
spots, and a dark dorsal streak from the nape to the tail ; head brownish 
lind the«muzzle dark ; chin, throat, and neck in front white ; lower 
parts and thighs internally, whitish ; ears brown externally, white 
within ; tail longish, white beneath* The basal fine is directed forwards, 
and in old individuals has often one or two points near the base. 

Length, about to nearly 5 feet ; height at shoulder 36 to 38 inches. 

Hodgson ^sists that there are two species of spotted deer, which he 
named, respectively, Axis major and Axis msdius^ the latter as being 
intermediate in size to the larger kind and the liog-deer. Axis minor 
apud Hodgson. These are ignored by Blyth and Gray, but I am inclined 
to agree with Hodgson in this from my personal knowledge of the 
spotted deer of Malabar and of Central India. When I first saw horns 
of the spotted deer killed in Central India, and subsequently killed it 
myself, I was fiwtonished at their size and their greater smoothness, as 
compared with specimens of the Southern Indian Aocis, and on making 
^e proper reference, found that Hodgson had distinguished them. 
From want of specimens, however, I am at present unable to point out 
their specific differences except in a general way, and have thereforo 
allowed both to stand under Axis maculatus. 

^ It appears to me very probable that Kclaart’s Axis oryzeus is either 
the same, or a still smaller race of spotted deer. Blyth, indeed, classes 
the Ceylon animal as a variety of the hog-deer, but states that it is 
somewhat lighter in form, with the menilling more distinct in summer 
venture, and the horns perhaps longer on the average, vrith the inner 
prong of the terminal fork branching at a less abrupt angle, all tending 
to approximate nearer to Axis Tnaculatns, Now, if these differential 
points be extended a little more, they would tally nearly with the spotted 
deer oi Malabar. This animal has the horns much longer than in the 
hog-deer, slender in make, and rougher externally than those of the 
deer of Central India, with the bifurcated extremity as described by 
Blyth of the Ceylon deer, and the basal antler longer and more directed 
upwards. I neves saw, in the South of India, any disposition to throw off 
points on the basal tine, as in the large Axis, It always retains its spotted 
pelage^and is a good deal smaller than the northern deei, standing about 
30 to 34 inches in height, and is a light and graceful animal, very unlike 
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the hog-deer in habit. As, however, I have no specimens* and have lost 
my notes of measurements, <fec., I can do no more here than point out the 
supposfd difference, and leave it to future observers for veiification. It 
appears that Pennant also long ago distinguished it from the large one, 
calling it the middle-sized Axis, Where Hodgson observed® his AxS 
niediuSi and what are its peculiar characters and haunts, we are un- 
fortunately ignorant. Ho calls it the Jhao lugna^ or Laghuna^ whidi 
would indicate that it frequented the sandy beds of rivers, in wfildx 
the jhow (Tamarix) grows ; but it is impossible to say whether Us 
mtdiuB is the tame as the Malabar spotted deer or not ;tbut, if really 
distinct^ it very probably will be found to be the same, and in that case 
Hodgson’s name, Axis medius^ would stand for the small whether 
identical or otherwise with A, oryzeus of Ceylon. 

The large spotted-deer is found in many of the forests and jungles 
in Central India, both in hilly ground and level plains, and is very 
abundant on both sides of the Nerbudda in suitable places ; also in many 
localities along the Western Gh^ts and Eastern Gh^ts, Northern Circars, 
&c, (&c. It is also abundant along the lower and outer ranges of the 
sub-Himalayas, and m the forests and jungles 4hat extend into tl^ 
plains, and along the course of the large rivers. It is also numerous in 
the Bengal Sunderbuns, but is not found wild on the other jjde of the 
Bay of Bengal, nor does it extend into the Punjab. Where numerous, 
they are very gregarious. Early in the morning they may be foun^ 
feeding in the open glades, but soon retire to rest in the more shady 
and retired spots. 

The Malabar spotted deer occurs in forest all along the Malabar coast, 
coming to open glades or patches of rice-land during the night, wheifl it 
commits great depredations, and where it may sometimes be shot early 
in the morning before it has retired to the forest. I have seen herds of 
above a hundred of these deer at the foot of the Neelgherries, and nearly 
as numerous ones in Malabar and in the Wynaad. 

The next deer has been separated as a sub-genus, Hyelaphus, 

222. Axis pordnus. 

. ^ « 

Cervits apud Zimmerman. — Blyth, Cat. 491. — Figd. F. Cuvier, 
Mammif. III. 91-92. — 0, oryzeus^ Kelaart apud Blyth. — C^vDodury 
ItoYLE. — C, niger apud Buch. Ham. MSS., dark variety.— H.— 
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Kluvr lagum^ mi Nepal Teral — Sugoria also, in some parft . — Nuthrini 
ha/ra/n, in some parts of Bengal, unless tliis name be properly applied to 
■the small spofted deer. 


The Hog-deer. 

Dfstyt * — General colour a light chestnut or olive-bro'wn, ■with an eye- 
Spot, the margin of the lips, the tail beneath, limbs within, and abdomen 
white. In summer many assume a paler and more yellow tint^ and g0t 
a few white spots ; and the old buck assumes a dark slaty colour. The 
horns resemble those of a young spotted deer, with both the basal antt 
upper tines very small, the former pointing directly upwards at a vasy 
acute anffle, and the latter directed backwards and inwards, nearly at a 
right an^e, occasionally pointing downwards. 

Average length of a full-grown buck from 42 to 44 inches, from 
muzzle to root of tail ; tail 8 ; height at shoulder 27 to 28 inches. 
Average length of horns 15 to 16 inches. 

The Hog-deer is found throughout the Gangetic valley in suitable spots, 
extending to the foot of the hills, and more rarely into General India. It 
is also found in the Punjab and Sindh, and is abundant in Assam, SyJhet, 
and Burmah, It has oeen stated to inhabit south Malabar and Ceylon, but 
the race from the latter country differs somewhat, and is probably distinct, 
and neittier M. Blyth nor myself lias actually seen specimens from 
Malabar, though I was resident in north Malabar for some time. It is very 
abundant in Bengal, in many parts near the foot of the Himalayas, in 
Deyra Doon, and near the Ganges, Jumna, Sutlej, and other large rivers, 
frequenting chiefly long grass and jbow jungle. It rarely seeks the 
sjplter of forests, though frequenting grassy grounds in open forests and 
open glades in the thicker jungles. It lies sheltered during the day in 
thick patches of long grass, or in thick bushes in the grassy plains, and 
liea*very^lose, often getting up within a few feet of the elephant or 
beateps. Jt runs with its head low and in a somewhat ungainly manner ; 
hence its popular appellation in India of Hog-deer. It is not gregarious, 
both sexes lying solitary in general, though at times two ore more may be 
put up together. From the nature of the ground it frequents, high 
grass, &o., it is generally shot from off elephants. It is not very speedy, 
and if it breaks into a patch of open ground can be run down by dogs. 

Thg buck drops his horns in April generally, and ruts in September 
and October. The young are beautifully spotted. 
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Both this and the spotted deer are living in the Zookgioal Ghirdens^ 
and have bred there. 


' Gen. Cervulus, Blainville. 

Syn. Stylocero 8 f Smith ; MuntjacuSy Gray. 

Chw , — Homs raised on high hairy pedicles, with only one small 
basal snag. Large canines in the upper jaw in both sexes ; muffle large ; 
two conspicuous longitudinal facial creases ; tail rather short ; eye-pits 
very large and mobile ; large feet-pits in the hind-feet ; no inguinal 
pits j no calcic tuft. • 

The Muntjacs are deer of small size, inhabiting dense forests, and are 
peculiar to the Indian kingdom. By their long canines ^nd small 
antlers they may be said to form a link to the MoschidcRy or Musk-deer, 
but they do not, I think, enter that family, as Blyth has placed them. 

223. Cervulus aureus. 

Ham. Smith. — C, vaginalisy Boddaert apud Blyth, Cat. 492.— G. 
Ratway Hodgson, As. Bcs. XVIII. 130, with figurg. — G. styloceros apwd 
OoiLBY, Boyle’s 111. Bot. Himal. pi. 5, f. 2.— G. alhipesy Waoler. — 
G. MuntjaCy apud Elliot, Cat. 53. — G. mosckatusy Blainville apud 
Horsfield, Cat. 276. — Muntjacus vaginalisy Gray, Cat. Mamm., and 
Cat. Hodgson’s Coll . — Kakuvy H., throughout Northern India. — Maya^ 
Beng., in Rungpore. — Ratwd^ Nepal . — Kardavy Bhot . — Sikhd or SdUdy 
Lepch . — Gutra and Gutri (m. and f.) of Gonds, in Central India. — 
Bekra or BekuVy Mahr. — Kdn-kuriy Can . — Kukd gori, Tel. — Jangli- 
bakray vulgb of Mussalmans of Southern India ; hence the name#)! 
jungle sheep in the Madras, Presidency. Barking deer of sportsmen in 
Bengal ; rib-faced deer of Pennant ; red hog-deer in Ceylon. 

I \ 

The Bib-faced or Barking Deer. 

* ' 

JDescr , — Colour a bright rufous-bay ; limbs internally, pubic region, 
and tail beneath, white ; chin and lower jaw whitish ; some white spots 
in fmnt of the fetlocks of all four legs ; facial creases dark brown. 

Average length of male 3^ feet ; tail 7 inches ; ^height 26 to 28 
inches ; horn 8 to 10 inches. 

The doe is a little smaller, and has bristly black tufts of ha^ on a 
knob in the spot where the horns of the buck are. 
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It is yet emdecided whether thtf Kakur of India is diafinct from the 
MmUjac of Java and Malayana. Blyth, in his Catalog\ie, has considered 
them *the same, as Elliot had previously. Horsfield, in his Catalogue 
of Mammalia, puts them distinct, but says that the specific distinctions 
are by qp means strongly marked. Schinz, in his Synopsis Mamm., gives 
three species from continental India; viz., (7. styloceroa of Royle’s Illustra- 
tions, and (7. Raiwd^ Hodgson, both from the Himalayas ; and (7. albipea, 
frem Poonah ; all of which he considers distinct from C, Muntjac of 
Malayana. Gray also considered the Malayan race distinct, stating that 
it was generally darker than the Indian animal. Dr. Sclater, from 
observation of the living* animals in menageries, says that they appear 
sufficiently distinct ; and this is the view I have long taken. 

The Bib-faced deer is found in all the thick jungles and forests of India, 
from the extreme south to the Himalayas, and from a low level to 8,000 
or 9,000 feet in the Himalayas. It is most abundant in hilly countries, 
and it is quite a forest animal, only coming to the skirts of the woods 
morning and evening to graze. It is a solitary animal, very rarely even 
two being found together. It carries its head and neck low, and as its 
hind quarters are h^h, its action in running is peculiar, and not very 
elegant, somewhat resembling the pace of a sheep ; hence its popular but 
very erroneous name in Southern India. “ It has,” says Hodgson, “ no 
powers of sustained speed and extensive leap, but is unmatched for flexi- 
bility and power of creeping through tangled underwood. They have, in- 
deed, a weasel-like flexibility of spine and limbs, enabling therfi to wend on 
without kneeling, even when there is little more than G indies ('!) of perpen- 
dicular passage-room ; thus escaping their great enemy the wild dog.” 

# In the Himalayas, near Darjeeling, two or three bowmen, with three or 
four common hill dogs, will often chase one .to death in an hour or so. I 
have seen it hunted with foxhounds on the Neelgherries, and run down 
with toldVable ease, the woods there being very open ; and if it be driven 
out of thp woods, a greyhound will quickly pull it down. It is easily 
stalked, and on the Himalayas many are killed during the winter, when 
the snow is on the ground. It gets its name of barking deer from its 
call, which is a kind of short bark like that of the fox, but louder, and 
it may be hear<^in the jungles it frequents both by day and by night. 
Colonel Markham says that, as it runs, a curious rattling noise may 
oftei^be heard, like that from two pieces of loose bone knocked together 
sharply.” It u excellent venison, but rarely carries any fat. 
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Its tongu6*’is very long and ext^sile^ and it often li&s its whole 
face with it. Hodgson states that the vertebtw of the back and neck 
are very mobile, and the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebras are 
unusually short and of uniform height ; the humerus and femur are 
nearly as long respectively as the radius and ulna, and the metfujarpus ' 
and metatarsus are short. ^ 

Dr. Sclater says that the {Jervulus mgimilia of Java and Sumatra is 
a larger and finer animal than the India Cervulua. Another spedefir is 
recorded from China, (7. Reev$aii^ Ogilby. 

The deer found in America constitute a peculiar group, placed by Blyth 
in a distinct sub-family, but without a name. One group has the horns 
considerably branched, and to this belong the Virginian and Mexican 
deer, Ca/riacua mrginianus and C, mexicanua ; a peculiar group are 
called Brockets, having the horn simple, — Coasaua of Gray. 

The little roe-deer of Scotland, Capreolus ewropmua^ is the type of the 
8 lb-family Capreollnoa. It is stated to be monogamous, wants the eye- 
pits, and has a very short tail. An allied species is found in Northern 
and Central Asia, C, pygargm^ Pallas, somewhat larger and with 
longer hair. 

Earn. Moschid^, Musk-deer. 

Without horns. Canines in the upper jaw ; feet very much cloven 
and large false hoofs. 

This group includes the Musk-deer and the Mouse-deer. They are 
mostly of small size with very slender limbs, and are found in the Indian 
region and Northern Asia. They are stated to differ from other deer in 
jKissessing a gall-bladder. 

Gen. Moschus, Linneeus. 

Cha/r. — Canines in both s^xes, very long and slender in the mfjle ; 
false hoofs very large, acute, touching the ground. Muffle large j no 
eye-pits, feet-pits, or inguinal pits; a posteal calcic tuft; hair 
exceedingly rough, long, and bristly. 

This genus comprises the true Musk-deer, celebrated as producing the 
musk of commerce and medicine, 

^ 324. Moschus mosohiferos. 

e 

Lutk^us. — Blttb, Cat. 498.—- if. s<Uuratu8f M* dvryaopaBUr^ and 
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If. leueogast^y Hodoson 1 — KastHfdy H . — Rous or Roob and Kasturiy 
Kashmir . — Ld and Ldiody in Tibet. — Rth-joy in Ladak . — Bhidy in 
Kimawur. 

The Musk-deer. 


Rbbct. — Colour usually dark fuscous-brown, paler beneath, the hairs 
being long and harsh, with hoary rings and a black tip ; ears internally 
and chin whitish j ears large and erect ; tail very short, hairy in females, 
almost naked, with a tuft of hair at the end, in males. 

Length of male nearly 3 feet ; height 22 to 23 inches. 

The colour varies a great deal, perha])s according to age and season. 
Markham describes it as a dark speckled brownish-gray, nearly black on 
the hin^ quarters, edged down the inside of the thighs with reddish- 
yellow, the throat, belly, and legs lighter gray.* Hodgson describes his 
chryaogaster as bright sepia- brown above, sprinkled with golden red ; 
orbital region, lining and base of ears, whole body below and insides of 
limbs, rich golden-red or orange ; a dark brown patch on the buttocks ; 
legs fulvescent. Adams says, ** others are yellowish-white all over, the 
upper parts with the belly and inner side of the thighs white.*’ One I 
got in Kashmir haci the back sepia-brown, with grizzled gray spots in 
lines on the back ; head more or less grizzled, edges and insides of ears, 
rump, Uil, lower parts, and limbs, grizzled gray, very pale and almost 
white on the rump and tail j posterior limbs with a dark brown stripe 
as far as th^ knee. The young are spotted with white. 

The hairs are long, thick, bristly, very thick-set, white at the base and 
for more than half their length. The canines of the male are about 
% inches long, about as thick as a goose-quill. The tail of the male has 
a peculiar gland, the secretion from which glues the hairs together. The 
legs are long and slender, and the toes long and pointed, with the false 
hoofs very long, touching the ground. 

T|(e musk-deer is found throughout the Himalayas, always at great 
elevations, in summer rarely below 8,000 feet, and as high as the limits 
of forest. It extends through the Himalayas to Central and Northern 
Asia, as £Bir as Siberia. 

Hodgson says that the Musk-deer is solitary, living in retired spots 
near roofs, or in the depths of the forests. They leap well but cannot 


clim|| nor descend slopes well* 


They rut in winter, and produce one or 
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two young, lisually in the cleft of a‘ rock. In six weeks fiie young can 
shift for themeelves, and are driven off by the mother. They can pro- 
create ere they are a year old. They are easify tamed.” 

Colonel Markham* says that the Musk-deer is exclusively a forest 
animal, keeps much to the' same ground, and makes a sort of farm, like* 
the hare, to lie on in the sun. It usually runs in bounds on all fours, 
and often makes most astonishing bounds, occasionally 60 feet on a gentle 
slope for several successive leaps, jumping over considerable bushed at 
each bound. Adams too states that “ its mode of progression is per- 
formed by series of jerking leaps.” It is wonderfully sure-footed, and 
over rocky and precipitous ground perhaps has no equal It appears to 
eat but little, chiefly grasses and lichens. If twins are producecj, the two 
are kept apart, it being very solitary in its habits, even in infancy. The 
musk is milky for the first year or two, afterwards granular : the dung 
of the males smells of musk, but the body does not, and females do not 
in the slightest degree. The flesh is dark red and not musky, and the 
young is considered to be the best venison in India. 

The Musk-deer is much sought after for its musk, many being shot 
and snared annually. A good musk-pod js valued at from 10 to 
rupees. The musk as sold is often much adulterated with blood, liver, 
<fcc. One ounce is about the average produce of the pod. 

A few anatomical details of great interest by Dr. Campbell are here 
given. 

‘‘ The Musk-bag lies at the end of the penis, and mighfr be termed a 
prseputial bag. It is globular, about 1 J inch in diameter, and hairy, 
with a hole in the centre about the diameter of a lead pencil, from which 
the secretion can be squeezed. The orifice of the urethra lies near 
this, a little posteriorly. Bound the margin of the opening of the 
gland is a circle of small glandular-looking bodies. The musk when 
fresh is soft, not unlike moist gingerbread. ^ 

‘‘ The anus is surrounded by a ring of soft hairs, the skin under 
which is perforated by innumerable small p6res, secreting an abominably 
offensive stuff, which pressure brings out like honey. The scrotum is 
round and naked. 

** There is, besides, a peculiar organ or gland on the t^, which Indeed 
is composed almost wholly of it. The tail of the male is triangular, nude 
above, thick, greasy, partially covered with short hair below, an<^with 
a tuft of hairs' at the end, glued together by a viscid liquor. It two 
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large ellipticiL pores beneath, basal and lateral, the edges*of which are 
somewhat mobile, and the fluid, which appears to be continually 
*i9eoreted, has a peculiar and rather offensive odour. The liverjconsists 
of a single lobe, and the gall-bladder is constantly present” 

• The next group have the canines much shorter, and want the musk- 
bag. They form the family TragulidcB of some authors. They are 
peculiar to the Indian region, and are among the smallest ruminants 
knf>wn. The moat typical form, TragiduSi Bennett, is found in the 
Malayan peninsula and islands. It has the hinder part of the meta- 
tarsus bfjd and callous. Our province contains one member of this 
group, slightly differing from Tragulm, 

* Gen. Memimna, Gray. 

Cha/r , — Canines only in the males, small, not exserted ; false hoofs of 
ordinary make and size \ tail very short ; ears moderate ; hinder edge 
of metatarsus covered with hair; no eye-pits, groin-pits, or feet-pits.* 

These are animals of very small size, with the hair smooth. Their 
limbs are exceedingly slender, and their hind quarters are high, causing 
Aheir action to be ve»y inelegant. They frequent only the thickest forests. 
But one species is known. 

e 

225. Memimna indica. 

Gray. — BjiYTH, Cat. 494. — Moachus mtmivmay Erxleben, Elliot, 
Cat. 50 . — Moachiola mimenoidea, Hodgson.. — Piauri^ Piaora^ Pi^aiy H. 
and Mahr. — Mug% in Central India . — Jitri hamuy Beng . — Gandway of 
Oorias. — Ya/r, of Koles . — Kurvrpandiy Tel. 

The Mouse-deer. 

^escr.-*- Above olivaceous mixed with yellow-gray; white below ; sides 
of thp bq^y with yellowish-white lines formed of intevrupted spots, the 
upper rows of which are joined to those of the opposite side by some 
transverse spots ; ears reddish-brown. 

Length of body about 22 to 23 inches; tail 1 J ; height 10 to 12 
inches ; weight 5 to 6 lb. 

The cofour of this mouse-deer varies somewhat in different localities.* 

* Tfb note in Blyth’s Catalogue, p. 155, placed after this species, belongs to the 
Wking deer, and should be placed in the previous page, after C.12atwa> Hodgson. 
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The Indiai^ Mouse-deer is found in all tl^e large forests ef India from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Himalayas, but it does not occur at 
any great elevation, and 1 have rarely seen it from higher altitude than 
about 2,t)00 feet. It is much more abundant in the south of India than 
towards the north, and is certainly rare in the Himalayan Ten^ It is 
not included among the list of Hodgson’s Collections, presented to the 
British Museum, but Blyth says he has seen it from Nepal, and certainly 
Mr. Hodgson named it as above. I made many inquiries about it«n 
various parts near the foot of the hills, but could get no precise 
information as to its actually occurring there. It is unknown in the 
countries to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal. It abounds in the 
forests of Malabar, and also occurs in some of the denser portions of the 
woods of the Eastern GbILts. It is by no means rare in Central India, 
and Tickell has given some interesting details of its habits, from which 
I have taken the subsequent account. 

The animal walks on the tips of its hoofs, which gives the legs a rigid 
ap][>earance, and the natives say that it has no knee-joint, and that, in 
order to rest, it is obliged to lean against a tree. It never ventuxos into 
the open country ; keeps a good deal among rocks ; and it is said not to 
go out much about the fall of the leaf, as ito sharp hoofs penetrate the 
leaves, which clog its movements. They rut in June and July, and the 
female brings forth two young towards the end of the rains, or loginning 
of the cold weather. 

The Mouse-deer is timid but easily domesticated, and has bred in 
confinement. 

Four or five species of Tragulus are known from the Malayan pro- 
vince, one of which, Tragulvs Kanchil^ occurs as high north as the 
Tenasserim provinces. 

We next come to the numerous and important tribe of th^ hol]pw- 
homed ruminanljp, Cavicomia of some, to which belgng, cattle, goat, 
sheep, and antelope. In all these the hoin consists of a conical bony 
process of the frontal bone, covered by a sheath of homy matter which 
is permanent, and is mostly present in both sexes. Their dentition is 
the same as that of deer. They form one family. 

Fam. BoviDiB. 

Canines rarely present. Homs in both sexes, or in the males^only, 
composed of a bony nucleus or core, and a persistent homy sheath \ 
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muffle gtmMj pree^i Feet-pits usuallj in all fonr fAt. Inguinal 
pits in some ; eje-pits usually presents Four mammas in most 

This lifemily comprises antelopes, goats, and cattle, which may form 
as many sub-&milie& They are entirely wanting in South America 
and Aiftralia. 

Sub-fam, Aktilopiit^, Antelopea 

^oms in both sexes, or only in the males. Eye-pits in all, and feet- 
pits in most. The bony nucleus of the horn is generally solid, and often 
has a sinus at the base within. The horns are seated below the crest of 
the frontals, and are usually consideraby apart at the base. There are 
inguinal pits in many, and the muffle is often wanting. The mammae a’^e 
in most oases four. The occipital plane of the skull forms an obtuse angle 
with th? frontal plane. They resemble deer in the lightness of their make ; 
they are of still more slender form, with finer limbs, and possess 
still greater speed, but physiologically they are far removed from them.* 
Their hair is genentlly finer and more smooth than in deer. 

The horns of antelopes are variously bent, usually ringed at the base, 
and round and smooth at the tip, situated well forwards, almost over the 
edge of the' orbits. They are never branched, except in one species, the 
prong-homed antelope of Vorth America, which, by its harsh hair and 
tail, evidently forms a sort of link between the antelope and deer, and 
which, I have noticed, has been removed by a recent writer to the Deer 
family. One small group has four horns. The eye is usually very large, 
deep brown or black, contrasting with the light eye of the CapriruB, 
It is situated at the upper margin of the forehead, remote from the 
nostrils. The head is lengthened, owing to the elongation of the*nasal 
bones ; the ears are seated well back, and are long. Antelopes mostly live 
in more or less numerous herds, and are found chiefly in the old continent, 
by fisir the greatest number being from Africa, with many typea 
Antek)pes have been variously grouped. Blyth, in his Catalogue, 
distributes them in the sub-families, ^ragelaphiTtce^ CepkalophincB, 
AdmotincBf and Antilopince, of which the first and the last alone have 
representatives in the Indian Fauna. Taking their habits as well as 
structure, the Indian members of this sub-family may be classed into 
Bush-antelope and Desert-antelope. 

e ® 

Bush-antelope, TragelaphiruB apud Blyth. 

BErmiS smooth, unknotted, spiral in some, females usually without 
* T^ironglioat the Bengal Presidency all antelopes are popularly called deer. 
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horns ; muzzle bovine ; four teats ; usually white ringed markings above 
the hoofs, and many with white spots en the face and body. 

• There are two types of this group in India, and many in Africa, the < 
white markings being most highly developed in an African antelope, 
TragelaphuB scriptus. The Indian species both frequent jungly' ground. < 

Gen. PoRTAX, C. H. Smith. 

Syn. Damalis. 

Char, — Homs only in males, short, recurved, distant, smooth ; eye- 
pit rather small 3 upper lip broad, ample ; nostrils approximate ; tail 
long, tufted ; a short erect mane, and a tuft of hairs on the throat of the 
nude. Of large size. 

There is a slight pit in front of the orbit, an \anterior to thir a small 
longitudinal fold, in the middle of which there is a pore, through which 
exudes a yellow secretion from the gland beneath. In the only species 
of this genus the back is rather short, and slopes downwards from the 
high withers, and the neck is deep and compressed like that of a horse. 

226 . Fortax pictus. 

Antilope apud Pallas. — Figured F. Cuvier, Manim. III. 100-101. — 
A, tragocamelus, Pallas — Blyth, Cat. 512. — Damalia nVa, H. Smith. 
— Elliot, Cat 57. — Tragelaphua hippeUipKus^ Ogilby. — Roz oriio/4, H., 
in Northern India. — RH-i, Mahr. and H., in the south. — NUrgai, gene- 
rally ; the male often called simply Nil or Lil, — Giirayi and GUriya^ of 
Gonds . — Maravif Can . — Mdnurpotdy Tel. 

a 

The Nil gai. 

Deacr , — Male of an iron-gray colour ; lips, chin, lower surface of the 
tail, stripes inside the ears, rings on the fetlocks, and abdomen, white ; 
head and limbs tinged with sepia-brown ; mane, throat-tuft, and tip of 
tail, black. 

The female is a good deal smaller than the male, and tawny or light 
brown. 

Length of a male about 6 } to 7 feet ; height at the shoulder 4 feet 
4 inches to 4J feet j horns 8 to 9 inches, rarely 10 ; ear 7, very broad ; 
tail 18 to 21 inches. 

The Nil-gai is found throughout India, from near the foot of the l^^a- 
layas to the extreme south of Mysore, but is rare to the north of the 
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Ganges, and %l 80 in the extreme south of India. It is most abundant 
in Central India, and in the country between the Jumna and Sutlej, 
but is rare in the Punjab, according to Adams. It does not (jccur in 
Ceylon, nor in Assam, or the countries to the east of the Bay of Bengal. 

It frequents thin' forests and low jungles, and is often found in 
tolerably open plains w-ith only a few [scattered bushes. It does not 
affect a hilly country, but does not avoid low hills clad with thin forest. 
It 4s indifferent to the sun, except during the hottest weather. It 
associates in small herds, v&rying from seven or eight to twenty and 
upwards. It appears to go at a lumbering ungainly pace, yet it 
requires a good horse and a hard run to overtake one, and the only 
way to sijcceed certainly, is to press the animal with the utmost speed 
at first and blow him. 

The Nil“gai is not much sought after by the Indian sportsman, nor is 
its flesh highly esteemed, yet at times it is excellent and juicy, and 
gives a good beef-steak. 

It is often caught young and becomes very tame, many being allowed 
to wander about at large. They are apt, however, to get vicious at times. 

browses a good dq^l, and is very fond of many kinds of fruit. Mr. 
Elliot says that those he kept used to drop on their knees to feed, and 
attacked and defended themselves by butting with the head. A very 
dark, almost black one, was lately seen by more than one sportsman 
jnear Umballa. Blyth, Ogilby, and other naturalists, consider that the 
Nil-gai was probably the llippehphus of Aristotle, and not the Samber 
deer, which opinion I quite endorse. 

Gen. Tetbaceros, Leach. 

Ohar * — Homs in the males only, erect, slightly bent forwards at the 
tip, round, subulate, slightly ringed at the base, situated far back on the 
frontal bone; an additional pair of small horns situated between the 
orbits, short, conical, sometimes replaced by a mere bony knob ; eye-pit 
moderate, linear ; muff e large ; feet-pits in the hind-feet only ; no in- 
guinal pits ; canines in the males ; four mammae in the females. 

The form of these animals is not so elegant as that of the true antelope, 
and their hair is harsher. They frequent jungles and thin forest, and do 
not associate in herds, but are monogamous, and often found in pairs. 

This genus is strictly Indian, and there is only one well-marked species 
known. 
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227. Tetraceros qnadricomis. 

Antijope apud Blainvillb. — Blyth, Cat. 513. — Figured F. Cuvier^' 
Mamm. III. 99. — A, chickara, Hardwicke, Linn. Trans, XTV. pi 15. — 
T.striaticomiSf Leach. — T. iode8,lloDQSoin, Calc. J. N.H.VIIIp 88,witli 
fig- — T. pacceroisy Hodgson. — A, auh-qiuidHcornutus, Elliot, Cat. 66, 
variety 1 — Ghouka and Chousinghay H. — Bekray Mahr . — Bhirldy at 
Saugor. — Bhirhdra (the male) and Bhir (the female), of Northern 
Gonds . — Bhiruly of Bheela . — Kotriy Bustar . — Kurds of Bustar Qonds. 
— Korid-gdriy Can. — Konda-goriy Tel. — Vulgb, Jangli hakruy H., in the 
Deccan. 

The Four-horned Antelope. 

u 

Descr . — Colour uniform broiVnish-bay above, lighter beneath, and 
whitish inside the limbs and in the middle of the belly ; fore-legs dark, 
also the muzzle and edge of the ears, which are white within, with long 
hairs ; fetlocks dark within, with more or less distinct whitish rings. 

Length from 40 to 42 inches ; tail 5 ; ear 4J ; height at shoulder 
2 feet to 26 inches ; at the croup a little higher. Anterior horns up to 
1 \ inch ; posterior horns 4 to 5. ^ 

The colour varies a good deal according to locality. Some are much 
browner than others ; many are light fawn, with a darker shade on the back 
and hind quarters, and some are very pale yellowish-fawn. The anterior 
horns vary much in development. Those in the South of India generally,^ 
have rarely more than a knob or corneous tip, which often falls off, leaving 
a black callous skin. Many from the North of India have the anterior 
horns well developed, thick, conic, and straight, not exceeding 1 J inch 
in length. The posterior horns are nearly straight, or curve very slightly 
forwards at the tip, and have three or four wrinkles at their base. 

Hodgson separated A, Chicka/ra from gv^d/ricomisy and named two 
additional species, but these now are all looked on as identical. 

I was at one time strongly inclined to consider Mr. Elliotts species 
distinct from the northern animal, as all those which I procured from the 
Eastern Gbits had only a vestige of an anterior horn, and were very pale- 
coloured ; but in deference to Mr. Blyth’s matured opinion I have followed 
him in uniting them. The four-horned antelope is found throughout 
all India, to which it is exclusively limited, not being known in Ceylon 
nor the countries to the east of the Bay of Bengal. It frequents^) ungly 
hills and open forests in the plains, not occurring in the dense woods of 
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Malabar, noPin lower Bengal. It abounds in the hills of the Eastern 
Ghftts from near Madras northwards, whence it extends over all the 
'wooded parts of Central India ; and on the west is found in parts of 
Mysore, and in the jungles that border the Western GhAts. It is 
unknown in the valley of the Ganges, but occurs at the foot of the 
Himalayas, in the more open forests. It is said by Adams to occur, 
though rarely, in the Western Punjab and Sindh. 

The Chousingha never frequents open plains, but may be seen in open 
glades in the forests, and in’ bushy ground at the skirts of denser woods, 
and is always found single or in pairs, being strictly monogamous. 
Rarely I have seen five or six scattered not far from each other. It 
is not j mountain animal, but is quite at home on rocky and 
jungly hills. When first disturbed, it sometimes bounds off in a 
succession of short leaps, but generally runs with its neck low. It is 
stated to rut (in Central India) during the rains, and the female to 
bring forth her young in the cold weather. 

The specific name, Chickara, applied to this antelope by Hardwicke, 
is quite erroneous, as that name is throughout all India applied to the 
Indian gazelle* Tbp venison of this antelope is rather dry, and is not 
held in much esteem. 

Other antelopes belonging to the Tragelaphine section are the Elands^ 
Oreas canna and 0. Derhianns ; the Gpoos, Catohlepas Gnu and C, 
Gorgon ; the Koodoo^ Strepsiceros Kudu ; the harnessed antelope, the 
Qryahoky Klipspringer^ and many others, all from Africa. No other 
Asiatic form is known. 

The next group is that of the true Antelope, or Antelope of the Desert, 
restricted A of Blyth. They have a more or less ovine muzzle, 

and ringed horns, generally present in the female also. They occur both 
in Asia and Africa. The teats of the female are generally only two in 
nuxfiber. " The two best known Indian antelopes belong to this group. 

^ Gen. Antilope, Linneeus (restricted). 

Cha/r, — Homs in the males only, long, annulated with strong rings, 
the tip smooth, spirally twisted, approximate at the base ; no muffle ; 
eye-pits moderate, somewhat linear; no canines; large’ inguinal pits; 
feet-pits present^ small knee-brushes ; female with two mammee. 

^ 2^8. Antilope bezoartica. 

Xldrovand. — Blyt]I, Cat. 528. — A, cervicapray Fallas, and Elliot, 

T 2 
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Cat 54. — Figured Harhwicke, 111. lad. Zool., and F. Cuvibb, Mamm. 
III. 102-103. — Sansc. — the male, and Hama^ the female, of 
some, Hindus . — IlaraUf male, and/iamm, female, H. and generally ; also' 
Mahr. — Hwrin, in Bengal. — ^The black buck called Kcdwit, H., and 
Phandayatj Mahr. — Guria or Goria, in Tirhoot, the male being called 
Kdld. — KdUsar and Baoti, male and female, in Behar. — Burita^ in 
Bhagulpore. — Barout and Sdsitiy in Nepal. — Chigri, Can. — Irriy the 
male, and Ledi, the female (but also applied to both), Tel . ; also Jinka, 
Tel. (generic name). — Alali, male, and Gandoliy female, of Baoris. * 


The Indian Antelope. 


Deacr . — Horns long, diverging, with five flexures in old individuals j 
rings strong at the base, tip smooth ; colour of adult male, above 
and on the sides, rich dark glossy brown ; beneath and inside of the 
limbs white. Colour of the hind, head, nape, and back of neck hoary- 
yellowish j nose and lips, and a large mark round the eyes, white. 

Length about 4 feet to root of tail, which is 7 inches ; height at shoulder 
32 inches ; ear 5 J. Horns from 20 to 27 inches long, diverging at 
the tip from 9 to 18 inches. 

The female is somewhat less, and is pale yellowish fawn-colour above, 
white beneath and inside the limbs, and with a pale streak fjom the 
shoulder to the haunch. 

“ The horns of the males in the Southern Mahratta country,'' says Mr. 
Elliot, “ seldom exceed 19 or 20 inches in length. The largest I have 
seen was 22 inches, with four flexures in the spiral twist but I saw a pair 
from Hydrabad 24 inches long, with five flexures and fifty rings, and 
another pair from Kattywar, which were 25 inches. In many parts of 
Central and Northern India, the average length of the horns of black 
buck exceeds those of Southern India, and in Hurriana, and ''specially 
in the country between the Sutlej and Hissar, horns of 23 and 24 inches 
are by no means uncommon, and I have seen them only 22 inches long 
with more than five flexures. I have seen several pairs 26 inches long, 
and heard of others 27, and I heard of one pair from the Deccan 
ihat were said* to be close upon 30 inches. The horns vary much in the 
size of the rings, in the degree of spiral twist, and in divergence. Three 

instances of females with horns are now on record. They were, however, 

a 


* This maoh requires oonfirmatfon. 
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thin and mi»h curved, ‘‘g 3 n:ing round like those of Ovis Ammon** One 
buck is also mentioned in which one of the horns curved round, and 
Bljth suggested that the testis of that side had probably been injured. 

This beautiful antelope is found throughout India in suitable focalities, 
and doy not occur out of our province. It is rare in Bengal, a few only 
extending into Pumeah and Dinagepore, north of the Ganges ; and it 
does not occur in the richly-wooded Malabar coast. It is abundant in 
tl»e Deccan, in parts of the Do^b between the J umna and Ganges, also 
in Hurriana, Rajpootana, and neighbouring districts. It is found in the 
Punjab, but does not cross the Indus. I have seen larger herds in the 
neighbourhood of Jalna, in the Deccan, than any where else, occasionally 
some thousands together, with black bucks in proportion. Now and 
then, Dr. Scott informs me, they have been observed in the Government 
cattle farm at Hissar in herds calculated at 8,000 to 10,000. Generally 
throughout the country, smaller herds are more common, where one 
black buck is accompanied by his harem of ten to twenty does, or even 
more. With these herds younger bucks tliat have not turned black are 
occasionally seen, the lord of the herd driving off the other bucks as 
soon as they begin to turn black. 

Mr. Elliot says, The rutting season commences about February or 
March, but fawns are seen of all ages at every season. During the 
spring months the buck often separates a particular doe from the herd, 
and will not suffer her to join it again, cutting her off and intercepting 
every attempt to mingle with the rest. The two are often found alone 
also, but on being followed always rejoin the herd. 

“ When a herd is met with apd alarmed, the does bound away for a 
short distance, and then turn round to take a look ; the buck follows more 
leisurely, and generally brings up the rear. Before they are much 
frightened they always bound or spring, and a large herd going off in 
this wa^ is one of the finest sights imaginable. But when at speed, the 
gallQp isjike that of any other animal. Some of the herds are so large 
that one buck has from 60 to 60 does, and the young bucks driven from 
these large flocks are found wandering in separate herds, sometimecf con- 
taining as many as 30 individuals of different ages. 

They show^me ingenuity in avoiding danger. . In pursuing a buck 
once into a field of toor, I suddenly lost sight of him, and found, after a 
long^search, that he had dropt down among the grain, and lay concealed 
with his head close to* the ground. Coming on another occasion upon a 
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back and do6with a young fawn, the whole party took todUght, but the 
&wn being very young, the old ones endeavoured to make it lie down. 
Finding, however, that it persisted in running after them, the Buck tumedi 
round and repeatedly knocked it over in a cotton-field until it lay still, 
when they ran off, endeavouring to attract my attention. 'S'oujg fawnsi 
are frequently found concealed and left quite by themselves.” 

When a herd goes away on the approach of danger, if any of the does 
are lingering behind, the buck comes up and drives them off after ^he 
others, acting as whipper-in, and never allowing one to drop behind. 
Bucks may often be seen fighting, and are then so intently engaged, their 
heads often locked together by the horns, that they may be approached 
very close before the common danger causes them to separate. Bucks 
with broken horns are often met with, caused by fights ; and I haVe heard 
of bucks being sometimes caught in this way, some nooses being attached 
to the horns of a tame one. I have twice seen a wounded antelope pur- 
sued by greyhounds drop suddenly into a small ravine, and lie close to 
the ground, allowing the dogs to pass over it without noticing, and 
hurry forward. This antelope, and indeed all the Indian species, have 
the habit of always dropping their dung in the same spot. 

Buck-shooting is one of the favourite sports of tndia, and gives fine 
opportunities for testing the skill of the sportsman. Where they are very 
abundant and the ground is favourable, shots can generally be b^d with a 
little trouble in stalking, at from 100 to 150 yards, and sometimes closer ; 
but in Very open ground, shooting must be practised at from 200 to 300 
yai'da. During the heat of the day antelopes usually lie down to rest and 
chew the cud, and a single one may then often be stalked successfully; 
but if there is a herd, one of the females is always on the alert. 

A wounded antelope gives occasionally an excellent course with grey- 
hounds, and I have known one with a broken fore-leg get away &om 
half-bred dogs in the middle of the day when the sun was rather powerful. 
Spearing a wounded buck off horseback is rather exciting work, and 
I have known one, also with a broken leg, give a run of three miles 
befdre he was overhauled, and that on tolerably good ground. Grey- 
hounds are very keen after a wounded antelope, and occasionally get 
Ravage and fight over it when pulled down, seeming to take pleasure 
in sniffing and biting at the groin-pits. ** 

Very rarely, good greyhounds have pulled down this antelope nn- 
wounded on ordinary ground ; but there are at least three localities where 
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ihiB oouraiiip u^ed to be practised successfully : one ab Pooree, on 
the east coast, south of Cuttack, where the antelopes are found in the 
morning on an extensive plain of heavy sand, and if the dogs are slipped 
favourably, they are sometimes pulled down before they can g^t on to 
(hard ground. Another is in the desert near Sirsa, where the ground 
b entirely sandy. The third locality is at Point Calymere, also on the 
east coast, very far south, not far from Trichinopoly, where there is a 
trf^t of fine pasture land always green and elastic, and on which first- 
rate English dogs have repeatedly pulled down black buck. I rather 
think that the antelopes here are in somewhat soft condition, the grass 
being always green, and that from this cause they are more easily caught 
than elsewhere. Curing the rains, indeed, if antelopes are found in the 
fields w^ere the soil is very soft and heavy, they fell an^asy prey to 
good dogs. 

The venison of this antelope is at times excellent, the meat very fine- 
grained, but not fat. Colonel W. Campbell says, that of old bucks is 
infinitely superior to that of young ones. If taken young, this antelope 
becomes very tame, and will follow its owner about, or wander forth by 
itself all day and return at evening. I have often seen one accom- 
panying a regiment on the line of march. 

This antelope is living in the Zoological Gardens, in London. A large 
herd of* them is kept in the park round Government-house at Madras. 
It is one of the constellations of the Indian zodiac, and is sacred to 
Chandra. There is no other species of this genus. 

Gen. Gazella, H. Smith. 

Syn. TragopSf Hodgson (partly). 

Cha/r. — Homs rather short, lyrate, ringed, approximate at the base, 
diwergiBg at the tip, present in the female, but very small ; ears long, 
acuimnate ; tail moderate j eye-pits small, obliquely transverse ; groin- 
pits distinct ; large feet-pits in all feet ; knees tufted, and calcic tuft 
posteal. 

This genus comprises the Gazelles, so called from the Arabic word 
Al~ghaz(dy the name of the Antilope Dorcas* They are animals of rather 
small siz&,witlf large eyes, and very active and graceful, inhabiting bare 
and desert countries, chiefly in Africa, Arabia, and Persia, one species 
at least extending to India. Several species are known. 
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Hodgson reparated the Indian gazelle under the gei^ric name oi 
Tragopa^ but on erroneous grounds, as the eye-pits (on the absence oi 
which he grounded his genus) are present, though small. 

229. Oazella Bennettii 

AntUope apud Sykes, Cat — Blyth, Cat. 533. — A. AraMea apud 
Elliot, Cat 55. — A. Boreas, var. Sundrvall. — A. Chriitii, Gray ? — 
A. Hazmm, Is. Geofpeoy, Voy. Jacqxjemont, Zool. pL'VI. — OkUedta, 
H., throughout India. — KalrpUnch, H. and Kalrsipi, Mahr,, i*. s, black- 
tail. — Tiakd, Can. ; also Buddri and Mudari, Can. — Bikdddrjinka, Tel. 
— Foray a, male, and Chdri, female, of Baoris, — Hazenne, near Chittor 
in Malwa (Jacquemont). — Ravine-deer of sportsmen in Bengal. — Goat- 
antelope in Bombay and Madras. * 

The Indian Gazelle. 

Beacr , — Colour abovfe deep fawn-brown, darker where it joins the 
white on the sides and buttocks ; chin, breast, lower parts and buttocks 
behind white ; tail, knee-tufts, and fetlocks behind black ; a dark-brown 
spot on the nose, and a dark line from the eyes to the mouth, bordered 
by a light one above. 

Length of a buck 3^ feet ; tail inches ; height 26 inches at 
shoulder, 28 at the croup ; ear 6 inches ; head 9 ; horns 12 to !l3. 

The horns vary much in thickness and lyration. I have seen several 
14 inches long with 23 rings ; but Adams states that he has seen them in 
the Punjab 18 inches as a rule very few exceed 14 inches, and most are 
below this. The tip sometimes curves much forward. The horns of the 
female are small, rarely longer than 6 inches, usually 4 to 5, slender, slightly 
wrinkled at the base, inclining backwards, with the tip bent forwards. 

The Indian Gazelle is found throughout India in suitable localities, 
unknown in lower Bengal and the Malabar coast, and most abiftidan^i in 
the desert parts of Rajpootana, Hurriana, and Sindh. It is never found 
in forest country, nor in districts having a damp climate, but is often met 
with in low thorny jungle. As a rule, however, it prefers the open bare 
plains, or low I'ocky hills or sand-hills j and a barren country xo a richly 
cultivated one. It occurs generally in small herds, rarely more than 7 
or 8, except in the extreme north-west, where I have seen 20 or more 

* I think there must be some mistake in this, either that the measurement is 
wrong, or that a different speoies is meant. 
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together. 'C^mally I think there are several bucks if theiherd is large, 
but the young expelled bucks are also often found in separate herds, 
jingle individuals are also of common occurrence. 

Mr. Elliot says, When two bucks fight they butt like rams,\retiriDg 
,a little mod striking the foreheads together with great violence. When 
alarmed, it utters a sort of hiss by blowing throu^ the nose, and stampa 
with the fore-feet ; whence its Oanarese name, ' Tiska* ” 

Pr. Scott informs*me that in Hunjana, during the rainy season, a sort 
of maggot or bot is constantly found under the skin of the Gazelle, only 
near the root of the tail. It was never observed on the Antelope. 

The Gazelle is occasionally hunted by dogs with the aid of the Saker 
falcon (Falco Cherrug)^ which strikes the antelope on the head, and con- 
fuses it,fo that the dogs come up and catch it. Without this aid, dogs 
have very little chance, though now and then I have known one pulled 
down. It is considered better eating than the black buck. 

Gazella Ghristii^ Gray, from Sindh and Cutth, is said to be paler in 
colour, and with the horns more slender and smaller than in the Indian 
gazelle, and with the tips abruptly bent inwards. This is joined by 
Blyth to BennettlL I have seen one or two heads of gazelles considered 
distinct from the clfikdra^ called the desert antelope,” smaller, and with 
the horns more bent forwards. I only looked on them at the time as a 
dwarf of stunted chikdra, but it is possible that there may be another 
species extending from Beloochistan across Sindh into the plains of Raj- 
pootana, either G, svh-guiturosa or G Christii, if distinct from RenneWti. 
Indeed, Mr. Blyth, in a note, p. 172 of his Catalogue (transposed with 
another on the opposite page), says, “ An animal marked Gazella ChristUf 
Gray, in the London United Service Museum, appeared to me to be 
G, sub-gutturosa. It was labelled from Sindh, but might have been 
brought thither from beyond the passes.” 

GazeUm Dorcas of Arabia, to which Blyth unites A. AraJncay G. Cora, 
HeveUa, and Corinna of H. Smith, is sometimes brought alive to this 
country, and has been considered by some to be really found in Western 
India. Mr. Blyth, in a note, p. ITS,* Cat. Mammalia Asiatic Society's 
Museum, says, “ After elaborate study of these specimens, I have been 
obliged to bring all of them together, and suspect that the whole of the 
animals (1 e., sj^ecimens in the museum that had died in captivity) had 
been brought to India from Aden and Muskat.” 

f 

* This note, attached to G. BennetUi, has been transposed with another on the 
opposite page, under O. Dorcas. 
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OazeUa sth-guttmosa of Persia and Afghanistan {A^ DorcaSt var. 
Persica of Euppell), may, as above stated, occur in Sindh andBelooohistan. 
The horns of this are said by Hutton and Blyth to be abruptly hooked 
in at tlie tip. Other species of gazelle occur in Africa. 

The Chiru of Tibet, Kemaa Ilodgsonii, is a fine antelope, of a somewhat 
pale yellowish-white colour, with very long and nearly straight horns. 
It is considered to be the Kemaa of ^lian. It is probable that this 
animal may have given rise to the belief in the unicorn ; for, at a little 
distance, when viewed laterally, there only appears to be one horn, there 
is so little divergence throughout their length. 

Another antelope allied to the Gazelles is the pretty Procapra jnctica/Ur 
data of Hodgson, the God and Rd-god of Tibet. Antilope gutturoaa, 
Pallas, of China and Central Asia, is by some classed as a Procapra. It 
has the larynx dilated and swollen, and covered externally with long 
hair. It has id^o a pracputial bag. The female is without horns. 

The Saiga antelope. Saiga tartarica^ has a most peculiar, vaulted cartila- 
ginous muzzle, and very open nostrils. It is found in the deserts of Tartary 
and other parts of Central Asia, and extends into Eastern Europe. 

There are many other antelopes belonging to this division in Africa, some 

C C 

of them very fine, and with magnificent horns ; among others the Oryx 
group. Oryx leucoryx, and 0. gazella , the Harie-heeat, Boaelaphua caama; 
Aigoceroa nigery and A. equinua ; Addax and many other types. 

The group of Cephalophince apud Blyth are mostly small species peculiar 
to Africa, somewhat resembling the Muntjaca and mouse-deer. They have ' 
a pig-like form, slender limbs, short horns slightly ringed at the base, 
with a tuft of lengthened hair between the horns ; and some have a long 
extensile tongue. The females are mostly hornless, and have four teats. 

The Adenotince apud Blyth are another group peculiar to Africa, with 
bovine muzzle, and with semi-ringed horns curving forwards. Some are 
large with coarse hair, others small with a soft coat. The feenaler are 
hornless and have four teats.* 

The two first animals of the next group are by some classed among the 
Antelopes ; but I think, taking all their characters, habits, and haunts 
into consideration, they more properly pertain to the next sub-family. 

Sub-fam. Capbin.®, Goats and Sheep.* 

Homs usually in both sexes, or in the males only, more or less com- 
* Blyth, Cat., p. 167 and 168. 
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pressed, usuaUj angulated, rugose, and curving backwards, or spiral ; 
the bony cores of the horns thick, porous, and cellular. No canines. 
dBduffle generally absent. Feet-pits in all feet, or in the fore-feet only, 
or none. Eye-pits rare. Groin-pits not usual. Teats generally two, 
tfrarely f<gir. 

The horns are seated on the crest of the forehead, and are closely 
approximate, covering the top of the head. The occipital plane of the 
ski^ forms a more or less acute angle with the frontal plane. Eyes 
usually pale. 

This sub-family may be divided into the Capricorns, the Goats, and the 
Sheep. 

Isty Capricorns, or Antelope Goat, or Mountain Antelope. 

Homs somewhat rounded, conical, curving backwards, of small size, 
found in both sexes. Compared with antelope, these animals have a 
heavy body, stronger limbs, large hoofs, and false hoofs. Dr. Sclater, 
who places them among the Antelopes, says, The mountain antelopes 
which form the transition between the AntUoplnm and the goats and 
sheep, are a group distributed over the northern regions of the two 
hemispheres, of whi^ih the well-known Charmis is a somewhat aberrant 
European representative.” Blyth and Hodgson class them among the 
goats, as 1 have done. 

Gen Neuorhcedus, H. Smith. 

Syn. CapricomU and Kemasy Ogilby. 

Cfhanr. — Horns in both sexes, round, black, and ringed ; a small 
muffle ; eye-pits wanting or small ; large feet-pits in all feet ; no inguinal 
pits nor calcic tufts ; tail short, hairy ; four mammse. 

This genus was founded by H. Smith upon A . mmatrenaisy and therefore 
must be retained for this group, even if we separate ihe'Goraly as is done 
by Bljrth and others, who apply Ogilby's generic name, Capricomisy to 
the Serow, retaining Nemorheedus for the GoraL 

230. Nemorhesdus bubalina.. 

apud Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 536. — A. Hodgson, olim ; 

also NtrmjrKotdus proclivuSy Hodgson. — Thaty in Nepal. — Sa/raOy Serou 
or Sarraowa, in the hills generally. — JSimily on the Sutlej. — UdmUy in 
^Kashmir. 
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The Serow, or Forest Goat. 

Deacr. — Above black, more or less grizzled, and mixed on the flanlAi 
’with jeep clay-colour \ a black dorsal stripe ; forearms and thighs an- 
teriorly reddish-brown ; the rest of the limbs hoary; beneath ^whitish. • 

The hair is rather scanty except on the neck, on which there is a thick 
mane, harsh and rough ; the horns are seated posterior to the orbits, but 
below the crest of the frontals, stout, roundish, ringed*more than half- 
way, tapering, much curved backwards, slightly divergent, with the 
points inclining outwards ; average length about 10 inches, but they are 
said to reach 14 occasionally. 

Length of male about 5 to feet ; height at shoulder about 3 feet 
2 inches. Weight about 200 lb. * 

Colonel Markham says that the Serow is something in appearance 
between a jackass and a Tahir (Jlemitragus jemlaica), with long stout 
legs and a strong neck. Hodgson states that its back is straight, with 
the witliers higher than the croup, stout rigid limbs, high hoofs and 
callous knees. By its structure it is well fitted for climbing, but not 
for leaping, 

^ It inhabits the precipitous wooded mountains of the central ranges of 
the Himalayas, from Kashmir to Sikim. It is almost always found in 
the forests from 6,000 to 12,000 feet, and is solitary in its habits, and 
awkward in its gait. It rushes down the steepest declivities with fearful 
rapidity, but is not in general speedy, and does not spring well. 

Colonel Markham states that it is not very common, keeps to thickly- 
wooded ravines, and forests in steep and rocky ground, and is very tena- 
cious of life. It is very bold, and will keep the wild dog at bay, and has 
been known to kill three or four of them. Its flesh is coarse. 

Adams calls it a stupid animal, and says that unless wounded it is 
sometimes not scared by the report of a rifle. ^ " 

Those that I have met with were always alone, in thick ^orei^t, and 
when approached unawares, dashed off down hill in a most reckless 
manner. They are stated to rut in February and and the female 

brings forth one kid in September or October ; but Adams says that in 
^ the north-west the female has her young in May or June. 

C { 

Nemorhaedua ruhidaf Blyth, inhabits the mountains of Arrakan. It is 
** of a red-brown colour with a black dorsal list, the hair shorter than the 
others/’ mmatrerids is found in Sumatra, and the Malayan peninsula 
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as high as Tefasserim. There is also a species iu China, Wemorhasdiba 
Swmhoii, Gray, figd. P. Z. S. 1862, pi. 35. 

• Near this group should be placed that very remarkable animal the 
TaJdn^ Bvdorcfts taxicohry Hodgson, from the Mishmi hills at the head of 
the vallej: of Assam. It has something of the aspect of the Gnu of Africa. 

The next animal differs somewhat in appearance, and also in its haunts, 
and has been placed in a separate genus, Kenmsy by Ogilby and others ; 
bulP the points of distinction are very slight. The previous group is 
stated to possess small rounded eye-pits, whilst this has none; but I have 
not been able recently to examine a fresh head of Serow to ascertain if 
they are actually present in that animal. . 

231. Nemorhosdns Goral. 

Antilope apud Hardwicke, Linn. Tr. XIV. 518, with figure. — Blyth, 
Cat. 540. — Figd. F. Cuvier, Mamm. III. 107. — A. Duvaucelei, H. Smith. 
— Goral, throughout the hills. — Pljur, in Kaslimir . — Bdh or Sarr, of the 
Sutlej valley. — Suh giny, Lepch. — Rd-giyu, Bhot, 

The Gookal, or Himalayan Chamois. 

Descr , — Colour dull rusty -brown, paler beneath; a dark brown line from 
the vertex to the tail ; chest and front of fore-legs deep brown ; eai*s 
externally rusty -brown ; a large patch of pure white on the throat. The 
female is paler than the male, and the young are said to be redder in tint. 

Length of (ftie, head and body about 50 inches ; tail 4 ; height at 
shoulder about 28 to 30 inches ; horn 8. 

The horns are situated on the crest of the frontals, and vary from 6 to 
9 inches in length, incline backwards and slightly inwards, and have 20 
t 9 25 annuli. The f\ir is somewhat rough, of two kinds of hair, and 
there is a short semi-erect mane in the male. 

The Grooral is very caprine in appearance, the back is somewhat arched 
and the liinbs are stout and moderately long, and it is well adapted both 
for climbing and jumping. It inhabits the whole range of Himalayas 
from Bhotan and Sikim to Kashmir, at a range varying from a little 
above 3,000 to nearly 8,000 feet, though perhaps most common about 
5,000 to 6^000 fget. It usually associates in small parties of from four to 
eight or so, and frequents rugged grassy hills, or rocky ground in the midst 
of foijpsts. If one Gooral is seen, you may be pretty certain that others 
are not far off^ and they rarely or never forsake their own ground.^. If 
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cloudy, they Veed at all hours, otherwise only morning and eVening. When 
alarmed it gives a short hissing snort, which is answered by all within 
hearing. The female breeds in May and June, gestating for six mouth^ 
and bnngs forth her young amid crags and rocky recessea 

Being generally found in somewhat broken ground, it is easily stalked^ 
and as it is to be found close to most of our hill sanataria, it is generally 
the first game obtained by the sportsman on the hills. 

Blyth states that those from Assam or Bhotan are very ruddy in tint. 
Radde has described a species from Siberia, and there is one in Japan, 
i\r, crispiia, 

Jme Goats. 

Next come the Goats, having the horns distinctly angulated. (Generally 
speaking, they are devoid of eye-pits and feet-pits. There are two generic 
types in this group, amongst the animals occurring in our province. The 
first is 

Gen. IIemitragus, Hodgson. 

C'Aor.— Homs trigonal, compressed, knotted in front ; a small muffle ; 
no eye-pits nor feet-pits, nor inguinal pores. Teats two or four. 

Sclater does not separate it from the true goats, bit most systematistt 
have done so, and Blyth has followed Hodgson. 

“ This,” says Hodgson, ‘‘ is a remarkable type, tending to connect the 
keeled, compressed hollow-homed and odorous goats with the Deer family, 
of which they possess the muffle and the four mammte. Its caprine . 
character is clearly indicated as well by general appearance and odour, as 
by the acute angle of the occipital line of the skull with the frontal, as 
distinguished from the large rounded angle of the antelope and deer.*' 

One species has four teats, the other only two. 

232. Hemitragnu Jemlaicas. 

' I I 

Cwpfra apud H. Smith. — Blyth, Cat. 541. — Capra jharal and ff, 
guadrimammiSf Hodgson. — Figd. by Wolf, Zool. Sketch4s.~re4r, 
variously spelled Tare^ 7^ahir, by sportsmen. — Jekr, near Simla. — Jhdraiy 
in Nepal. — Krds and Jagldj in Kashmir. — Kart^ in Kulu. — JhiUd^ the 
male, and Thar^ thami, the female, in Kunawur. — Esbu and male 
and female, on the Sutlej above Chini. * 

The Tehr, or Himalayan Wild Goat. 

Dascr.— The male is dark brown, ashy in front, the inner fur being 
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hoary-blue, aad the mane ashy-blue, the upper part of thi^ limbs rusty- 
brown, the front of the legs and belly being dark brown ; head in front 
^Uu:k ashy or blackish-brown, with a darker patch below the gape, and a 
dark line along the back. Tail short and depressed, nude below* ; knees 
•and sternum callous ; a long mane, and the hair on the cheeks, neck, and 
sides long and copious. The horns touch at the base, are sub-compressed 
and sub-triangular, uniformly 'wrinkled except at the tip, short, curve 
slightly backwards, and diverge somewhat. 

Length about 4 feet 8 inches to root of tail ; tail 7 inches; 36 to 40 
inches high ; the horns about 12 inches long, very thick at the base. 

The female is much less, with much smaller horns, wants the mane, and 
is of an uniform drab or reddish-brown colour above, dirty whitish below. 
Some oflooth sexes are occasionally paler, of a “dirty whitish-fawn’’ colour. 
The kids are said to be very pale, with a black stripe down the back. 

“ The Jlidraly* says Mr. Hodgson, “ has a finely-formed head, no 
vestige of a beard, the facial line straight ; ears small, narrow and erect ; 
a small moist muflle between tlie nostrils; limbs long, robust, rigid, with 
straight pasterns. The back is slightly arched, and the shoulders higher 
than the croup. The mane is long, and sometimes sweeps below the 
knees. The male has a powerful odour at times.*’ 

The Tihr is found throughout the whole extent of the Himalayas, 
only hpwever at great elevations, generally above the limits of forest, and 
not far from the snow. It frequents rocky valleys, and very steep and 
precipitous rocky ground, and is often seen perched on what appear to 
be inaccessible crags. It feeds on the grassy spots among rocks, and 
though not unfrequently found solitary, is more generally seen in flocks, 
sometimes as numerous as 20, 30, or even 40, it is said. If alarmed whilst 
feeding, they all go oflT at speed with a clattering sound, but soon halt to 
gaze on the intruder. They generally follow the guidance of an old male, 
and* will* make their way up almost perpendicular precipices if there be 
but ek few; rough edges, or crevices. In the north-west, they are said to 
be sometimes seen along with Marlikor. Captain E. Smyth states* that 
“ the males herd separately from February till October, ascend to a much 
greater height than the females and very young males, and are very 
difficult to find. In March and April they chiefly frequent the forests. 
During tfie rutting season the males are always fighting, and numbers 
are filled by falling down the crags. 

* Trans. Hist. Soo. Lancashire, vol. IX. 1856. 
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Colonel MSrkham says that the Tahir in general hauflts the rocky 
^Etces and grassy slopes of hills free from forest, but occasionally one will 
be found in a patch of forest. Seen at a distance, it looks like a great^ 
wild hog, but when near it is a noble beast. One shot fell 80 yards 
perpendicular without touching, rebounded and fell again 15 yards more; 
he got up, went oflf and was lost. The flesh of the female is tolerable ; 
that of the male scarcely eatable at any time.*^ 

It is bold and pugnacious, but easily tamed. It is living in the JjO<Ao- 
gical Gardens, in London, and has been beautifully figured by Wolf. 

Hodgson relates that a male JMral at Nepal had intercourse with a 
female spotted deer, which produced a hybrid of mixed appearance, more 
like the mother than the father, which lived and grew up a fin^animal. 
The name Jernlaica (I may state) is taken from the Jtimla valley, north 
of Nepal. 


233. Hemitragus Jiylocrius. 

Ktnias apud Ogilby. — Blyth, Cat. 542. — Capra WarryatOy Gray. — 
Warrorddii or Warri-dtity Tam. — “Ibex** of sportsmen on the Neelgher- 
ries.* — -‘Figd. by Wolf, in “ My Indian Journal,** b/Colonel W. CampJ 
bell, p. 369. 

i. 

The Neeloiierry Wild Goat. • 

Deacr, — Adult male dark ^epia-brown, with a pale reddish-brown 
saddle, more or less marked, and paler brown on the sides and beneath ; 
legs somewhat grizzled with white, dark brown in front, and paler pos- 
teriorly. The head is dark, grizzled with yellowish-brown, and the eye 
is surrounded by a pale fawn-coloured spot. Horns short, much curved, 
nearly in contact at the base, gradually diverging; strongly keeled 
internally, round externally, with numerous close rings, not* so pro- 
minent as in the last species. There is a large callous spot on the knees 
surrounded by a fringe of hair, and the male has a short stiff mane on the 
neck and withers. The hair is short, thick, and coarse. 

Length of adultto root of tail 4 feet 2 to 4 feet 8 ; tail 6 or 7 inches; height 
at shoulder about 32 to 34 inches; horns occasionally 15 inches, rarely more 
than 12. * Colonel W. Campbell gives the length as 6 feet ff inched* + (inclu* 

* Colonel W. Campbell states that it is called the “ Chamois " by Madras sports- 
men. This name 1 never heard applied to it. * 

t Query 5 feet 6 inches ? 
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sive of tail) ; fieight 3 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. These measurements 
appear to me to be unusually large, and I suspect are erroneous. 

The female and young male are of a dusky olive-brown coloua^ paler 
below ; and the very old male appears almost black at a distance, with 
the pale Saddle iisually showing conspicuously. The horns of the female 
are shorter and less stout thap those of the male. She has only two 
teats. 

^is wild goat was first described by Qray from a drawing and notes 
of General Hard wick e, and it was said to have been sent from Nepal 
and from Chittagong. This is of course erroneous. It has , hitherto 
only been found on the Neelgherry and neighboijring hills, extend- 
ing soutl^ along the Western Ghflts nearly to Cape Comorin. The 
specific name given by Gray is the Tamul word for rock- or precipice- 
goat. It is called an Ibex by sportsmen in Madras. It chiefly frequents 
the northern and western slopes of the Neelgherries, where the hills 
run down in a succession of steep stony slopes or rocky ridges, to 
the high table-land of Mysore and the Wynaad, both of which dis- 
tricts are themselves hilly. It has also been seen on several rocky 
bills in the interior of the plateau, especially near the so-called 
Avalanche hill. It is occasionally seen on the summit of the northern 
and west^n faces, but more generally some distance down, at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 to C,000 feet; and, if carefully looked for, the herd may bo 
^seen feeding on an open grassy glade at the foot of some precipice. I 
have seen above twenty individuals in a flock occasionally, but more 
generally not more than six or seven. With the large herds there is almost 
always one very large old male, conspicuous by his nearly black colour. If 
alarmed or followed, they rush rapidly down hill, and are lost to sight 
among the inequalities of the ground, or go straight down to the hilly 
country|a^the foot of the slopes. Now and then they have been known 
to take shelter in woods, through which they will freely pass if followed. 
They are v%ry wary animals, and from the limited extent of the Neel- 
gherries have been so much hunted there, that it is difficult (I am told) 
to get a near shot at them at present. The female is said to produce 
two young at a birth. 

Besides the Neelgherries, this wild goat occurs in the rocky ranges 
south of these hills, on the Animallies, and along the range of Western 
Ghats, %ieai*ly, I have been informed, to Cape Comorin. It has not been 
observed in Ceylon. I have no doubt also of its being the wild sheep, 

c; 
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80 called, of the highlands of Madura, and of the neighbouring Pulne^i 
hills, as I long ago heard of the Neelgherry Ibex having been killed neai 
Madura and Dindigul. 

The Kev. Mr. Baker, in sending a fine skull and horns from the 
Western Gh&ts inland from Cochin, to Mr. Blyth, wrote as foUowf : — ‘*The^ 
animal when alive was as large as an ordinary donkey, and so heavy that 
six men could with difficulty bring him in. They are very numerous, 
feeding like a flock of sheep on the hill-tops, and only flee to the precipices 
when alarmed. They will even hide in jungle and gi*ass. There is a solitary 
Homan Catholic church on a rock in the jungles, on the borders of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, where the wild ‘ Ibc'x * are common, and though 
numbers of people go there on pilgrimage, these ‘ ibex * Wis^k about 
among them, and eat the sesamum-seed given them, but do not allow 
themselves to bo touched. They arc considered holy and belonging to the 
jhurch.” Elsewhere the same observer, writing of the game animals of 
the Western Gh^ts, remarks that, ‘‘ if the mountains are at all rocky 
and precipitous, you will find the wild goat or Ibex close to the rocks, 
often in large herds.” As an article of provender, Mr. Baker remarks 
that ** a quarter of ibex hung, as the country peojfie in the mountaiu-i 
do at home, within a wire or muslin bag, and exposed to the aii*, is equal 
to Welsh mutton.” ♦ 

Baikie,in his work on the Neelgherries, stated that the Neelgheriy Ibex 
had very large knotted horns, and a long black or brown beard.” Lieut. \ 
Beagin also informed Mr. Blyth that the <'Ibex’” of the Neelgherries had 
a considerable beard; and on my first visit to the Neelgherries I was told by 
more than one good sportsman that the male had a beard. Yet no speci- 
men that I ever saw (though some were very old) had a vestige of a beard ; 
and I imagine that the preconceived idea of the Ibex had involuntarily 
deceived the observers into believing that those they saw had beards. 

There are no other species of this strictly Indian genus. 

• * 

Gen. Capra, Linnceus. 

Cha/r, — Homs in both sexes, of moderate or large size, angular, flat in 
front ; no muffle ; no eye-pits nor inguinal pits ; feet-pits in the fore-feet 
only, or in none ; females with two mammse. ^ 

The knees are callous ; both sexes are more or less bearded, and the 
males are odorous. The muzzle is usually concave. Species of this genus 
are chiefly Paleearctic, but they extend into the North of Africa, and two 
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are found, in our limits, on the Himalayas and the Punjab, one of them a 
^e wild goat of the same type as the domestic goat^ the other an ibex. 

234* Capra megaceros. 

Hutton,* Calc. J. H. Hist. II. 535, pi. XX. (the horns). — BLYTR,Cat. 
545. — C . Falconeri, Hugel.— J/arMor, i.e. snake-eater, of Afghans, 
Ka^mir, <fcc, — Rd-che or Rd-j^ho cJiCy in Ladak, i.e. the great-goat. 

The Markhoh. 

Descr. — Homs very long, massive, straiglit, angular, with two to three 
spiral twists, closely approximate at the base, and diverging outwards and 
backwards, quite similar in character to those of many domestic goats, but 
of gigantic size. Colour in summer light grayish-brown, in winter dirty 
yellowish-white with a bluish-brown tinge ; the adult male with a long 
black beard, and the neck and breast also clad with long black hair 
reaching to the knees ; the hair generally long and shaggy ; the fore-legs 
chestnut-brown. Stands 11^ hands high. The females have a short black 
bjard, but want the ^ong mane. 

The horns of a large old male have been seen as long as 52 inches ; not 
uncommonly 4 feet ; and the tips distant 34 inches. One recorded by 
Cunningham was 3 feet 9 inches long, 1 1 inches in circumference at the 
base, 3 feet 2 J inches distant at the greatest interval, and the tips 2 feet 
8]f inches apart. The longest horns have three complete spiral twists. 
Specimens Trom the hills west of the Indus have the horns rounder, 
straighter, and with a uniform spiral twist, like that of a corkscrew, 
but are said not to differ otherwise. 

This magnificent wild goat is found on the Pir Panjal range of the 
Himalayas, to the south of the valley of Kashmir, in the Hazara hills, and 
the hflls on* the north of the Jheluni, and in the Wurdwan hills separa^ 
ting the Jhglum from the Chenab river ; not extending, it is stated, further 
east than the sources of the Beas river, and certainly very rare further 
east than the Wurdwan hills. It is also abundant on all the hills to the 
west of the Indus, the Sulimani range as far south as the junction of the 
Sutlej with^the Ipdus, and extending north into Afghanistan. It is also 
found in Lsidak, but not apparently further east. 

TikO^mJchor associates in small herds, frequenting steep and rocky 

* Cannin^hain, I see, also suggests the same specific name . — ** Travels in Ladak.*’ 
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hills above the forest regioa in summer, but in winter descending to the 
bare spots in the wooded regions. It is much sought after by sportsmen^ 
and th^ horns considered a great trophy. 

A male MarhJwr is now living in the Zoological Gardens, at London, 

c 

and has bred with the common goat. 

Capra cegagrua^ Gmelin, considered by some to be the original of the 
domestic goat, is a native of Persia and other parts of Central and 
Western Asia. 

The next group is that of the Ibex, which has sometimes been separated 
generically from the true wild goats, there being several allied species all 
with the same character of horn, viz., very long, curved backwards and 
knotted. One species extends from Northern Asia into the Himalayas. 

235. Capra sibirica. 

Meyer. — Blytii, Cat. 543. — C. Sakeen and Ibex Blyth. 

— C. Pallasii, ScHiNZ. — Skin, Skyin^ Hakln or IsJdn^ of the Himalayas, 
generally, and Tibet ; the female Dan nio^ in Tibet. — in the upper 
Sutlej. — Kyl^ in Kashmir. — Tamjrol, in Kulu. ^ 

^ The Himalayan Ibex. 

Deacr, — The horns similar to those of the Ibex of Europe, but longer, 
more abruptly curved and tapering, diverging less and with more slender 
tips. Colour in summer light brownish with a dark line down the back ; 
in winter dirty yellowish-white, faintly tinged with brown or grayish.' 
The female and young have a tinge of reddish in the brown. The beard 
is from G to 8 inches long, of shaggy black hair. About the size of 
the Tehvy Ilemitragua JenHaims, Homs of the male 4 feet long occa- 
sionally, and 11 inches in circumference at the base. Those of the female 
about 1 foot long. A pair are recorded 4^ feet long.* 

The Himalayan Ibex is found throughout the Himalayas from Kashmir 
to Nepal, at all events. In the west of Kashmir it is rare, and is not found, 
it is asserted, to the west of the Jhelum river, the MarkhoTf which has its 
eastern limit in Kashmir, taking its place. It is found, however, in the 
Pir Panjal range, and a few in the range of hills north of^Baramulla ; and 
more numerous in the Wurdwan ranges, east of Kashmir ; it is abundant 
in parts of Kunawur, on some of the ranges on both sides of the SKitlej ; 


^ Proc. Zool. Society, 1840, p, 80. 
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and also neaf the source of the Ganges, where, however, if is rare. It 
occurs in many other localities on the south side of the great Himalayan 
\'hain, and is not restricted, as stated, to the Tibetan slope^ of the 
Himalayas ; where, however, it is more numerous than in the ranges 
»to the s^uth. It extends through Central Asia to Siberia. 

The Himalayan Ibex is agile and graceful in its movements,” says 
Colonel Markham, “ and frequents the highest ground near the snows 
wlisre food is to be obtained. The sexes live apart generally, often in 
flocks of one hundred and more. In October the males descend and 
mix with the females, which have generally twins in June and' July. It 
is an exceedingly wary and timid animal, and can make its way in an 
almost miraculous manner over the most inaccessible-looking ground. 
No animal excels the Ibex in endurance and agility.” 

Adams states that many are killed by avalanches, and that they are 
much preyed on by the Panther (?.e. the Ounce). He also states that 
the female has in general only one kid. 

I have only seen the Ibex near Chini, in the Sutlej valley. In some of 
the villages high up the valleys there, many are killed every year during 
^ho winter, and thqjr horns may be seen hung up on all tho temples. 

Mr. Vigne states that one or two hundred are killed yearly in Balti, in 
winter, when forced to descend to the valleys. In Ladak they are snared 
at night, and shot in the gray dawn of the morning when they venture 
down to the streams to drink, They are killed for the sake of the soft 
under fleece, which, in Kashmir, is called A sail tun. This is used as a 
lining for shawls, for stockings, gloves, and is woven into the fine cloth 
called Tad, No wool is so rich, so soft, and so full, Tho hair itself is 
manufactured into coarse blanketing for tents, and twisted into ropes. 

A skin of an ibex killed in the Balti valley by Major Strutt, B.A., 
was much darker than any I have seen. Its general colour was a rich hair- 
brown, with a yellowish-white saddle on the middle of the back, and a 
dark •mesial line ; the head, neck, and limbs were dark i-ich glossy 
sepia-brown, with a still darker central line on the front of the legs ; the 
belly was brown, grizzled with yellowish-white. Others were seen by 
Major Strutt in the same locality yet darker. The horns did not appear 
to differ /rom ^ose of individuals of the ordinary colour. Major 
Strutt, who has shot many in different parts of the hills, never saw any 
of th# dark race except in Balti. 

Dr. Adams in his list of animals of India and Kashmir, gives Capra 
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eatccaaica, frbm Sindh and fieloochistan, but doeanot statdifhe procured 
specimens or not. 

Besides the European Ibex, Capra Ihex, and the Caucasian Ibex jus(? 
alluded to, other species have been recorded ; viz., C,pi/renaicaf from the 
Pyrenees ; C. WaHe, from North Africa ; 0, nuhixma^ &c. r* 

Domestic goats have feet-pits in the fore-feet, but not in the hind, 
whilst sheep have them in all four feet, and by this means, as Blyth long 
ago pointed out, a hind quarter of goat with the foot attached can bo at 
once distinguished from one of sheep, a point of some domestic interest 
in India, where goat mutton is so often substituted for sheep. 

(ien. Ovis, Linnaeus. 

tXi 

C/*ar. — Homs in both sexes, large, angular, heavily wrinkled, turned 
downwards almost into a circle, with their flat points directed forwards 
and outwards. No muffle ; no beard ; chaflron convex ; large but 
immobile eye-pits in some, wanting in others ; small feet-pits in all feet; 
inguinal glands distinct ; two mammte. 

The characteristics of sheep compared with goats are, according to 
Hodgson, as follows : — A feebler structure and more slender limbu, 
shorter hoofs and small false hoofs ; a larger and heavier head ; an arched 
chaflron ; longer and more pointed ears ; croup higher than th^ withers ; 
want of hircine odour ; paler eyes ; shorter and more equal hair, and 
straighter back. The sheep bears change of climate ill, is incurious, 
staid, and timid ; does not bark trees ; and, in fighting, runs a tilt, 
adding the force of impulse to that of weight. Blyth remarks that all 
the wild races of sheep differ conspicuously from most of the domestic 
races by their short deer-like tail ; but the fine Hunia sheep of Tibet has 
a short tail, 4^ to 5^ inches, and the fighting ram has also a short tail. 

Sheep are found in Northern and Central Asia, in the South of Europe, 
and in Northern Africa ; and one species in the Neoarctic region. Two 
species are found in our province, and a third, still larger oeflurs 'bn the 
other side of the great Snowy range. 

236. Ovis cycloceros. 

• 

Hutton, Calc. J. N. H. 11. pi. XIX.— Sclatkb, P. Z. S. 1860, 
p. 126, with figure of the horns; and the animal figd. Illustrated Pro- 
ceedings of Zoological Society, pi. LXXX. — Blyth, Cat. 648. — Figured 
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by Wolf, Z<mL Sketches. — O.Vignei, BLYTH(m part). — fiTrid or UruUj 
H., in the Punjab. — Koch^ or KucJi^ of the Sulimani range. 

The Oorial, or Punjab Wild Sheep. • 

Descr ^ — ^Male with the horns sub-triangular, much compressed laterally, 
transversely sulcated. They touch at ihe base, curve backwards and down- 
wards, then the tip is turned forwards, upwards and inwards towards 
the orbit. The hair strong and wiry, not woolly. General colour 
rufous-brown or rufous-fawn, the face livid, sides of the mouth, chin, 
belly, legs below the knee, white ; a blotch on the flanks, the outside of 
the limbs and a lateral line blackish ; a profuse black beard from the 
throat to the breast, intermixed with some white hairs reaching to the 
level o^ the knees. Tail short, white. Eye-pits large. The horns of 
the male sometimes measure above 2^- feet round the curve, and are 
nearly 4 inches in diameter at the base. The male measures about 5 feet 
in length, more or less, and stands nearly 3 feet high. 

The female is much smaller, of a more uniform and paler fawn-brown, 
paler beneath, with the belly whitish ; no beard ; horns very short apd 
^nearly straight, ogly 3 or 4 inches long. The group to which this 
species and 0. Vignel belong, was formerly separated as a sub-genus, 
Gaprovis, Hodgson, distinguished, among other points, by the large 
beard and mane, and the goat-like character of the liair. 

This wild sheep was formerly confounded with an allied species, Ovis 
Vignd of Bly th, found only in highly elevated districts. Ijiving specimens 
of the Punjab sheep having been presented to the London Zoological 
Gardens, the distinctions were seen and pointed out by Sclater, who 
restored the name Hutton had long previously given it, but which I think 
he evidently applied to both races. The Oorial is found over the whole Salt 
range of the Punjab, on the Sulimani range across the Indus, the hills of 
the^HaS^ra, and those in the vicinity of Peshawur. In most of these 
localitie&bit occurs at a very low elevation, from 800 feet to 2,000 feet, 
and rarely 3,000 feet, and it is therefore capable of enduring great heat, 
and is fully entitled to be included in the strictly Indian Fauna. 

Small flocks of the Oorial may be seen not far from Jhelum. They 
frequent the rqpky and stony hills, and are wary and shy; but from the 
nature of the ground are not very difficult to stalk. The male has a loud 
shrijl whistle, which he sounds as an alarm, and their usual call is a sort of 
bleat ^ They rut in September, and have generally twins. Seen at a little 
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distance, Mh^Oorial is a game>looking animal, looking Saoi'e like an 
antelope than a sheep, and it is very speedy and active over rocky and 
stony ground. Hutton remarks that it possesses ‘^a moderate-sizedf 
lachrymal sinus, which appears to secrete, or at all events contains, a 
thick gummy substance of good consistency and of a dull# grayish^ 
colour. The Afghan and Belooch hunters make use of this gum, by 
spreading it over the pans of their matchlocks, to prevent the damp 
from injuring the priming.” ^ 

The nearly allied Ovia Vigmi^ Blyth, is the Ska-poo or Shd of Tibet 
and Ladak, Ovia vvontana apud Cunningham, and is not found in general 
below 12,000 feet of elevation in summer. It is found in the Hindoo 
Koosh, the Pamir range, and west as far as the Caspian Sea ^ also in 
Ladak. Further east it is replaced by the next species. In this the 
horns are more strongly wrinkled, curve outwards and backwards, with 
divergent points, and do not tend to form so complete a circle as in 
cychceros. The colour of the sheep is brownish- or reddish-gray, and its 
beard is short. The suborbital pits are smaller, deeper, and more 
rounded in cychceros ; the nasal bones are shorter ; and the series of 
molar teeth is also shorter than in 0. Vignei. „ ^ 

The next sheep was placed by Hodgson as the type of his genus 
Paeudovis, with smooth and sub-cylindrical horns that form a bold arc 
outwards, and have the tip turned backward. They have no eye-pits, 
and want the mane and beard of the last group. 

237. Ovis Nahura. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 549. — 0. Nakoovy Hodgson. — 0, BurKd^ 
BlytIi, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. VII. 248, with figure. — Bkarol and 
Bharar^ in the Himalayas ; the male M&nda , — Wd or IKdr, on the 
Sutlej . — Nervaiiy in Nepal.— Ad or Snd of Ladak and Tibet. ^ ^ 

The Buruel, or Blue Wild Sheep. 

Baser , — Homs moderately smooth, with the wrinkles not numerous, 
rounded, nearly touching at the base, directed upwards, backwards, and 
outwards with a semicircular sweep, then the rounded points are recurved 
forwards and inwards. Colour of the pelage dull slaty-bljie, more or less 
tinted with fawn-colour or pale earthy-brown ; beneath yellowish-white ; 
the nose, front of limbs, a band along the fianks, the chest and the (ip of 
the tail black ; the edge of the buttocks behind, and the tail, pure white. 
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In summer t]is coat is overlaid with a distinct rufous tint. winter the 
coat is stated by some to bo dark brown in certain localities ; thus corre- 
sponding with Bly th’s account of 0, Burhel ; but these were probably 
young animals. 

' Leng^i of male to root of tail 4 J to 5 feet ; height 30 to 36 inches \ 
head 1 1 inches ; tail 7 ; horns 2 feet and upwards round the curve, and 
12 to 13 inches in circumfere&ce at base. 

4rhe female is smaller, with small, straightish, sub-erect, depressed, 
slightly recurved horns. The dark marks are smaller, and of less extent, 
and the chaffron is straighter. The young are darker and browner. 

The head of the Burr el is somewhat coarse, with the chaffron arched, and 
a heavy muzzle. There is no mane; the knees and sternum are callous ; 
the limbs long and slender, and the false hoofs mere callosities. 

Blyth at one time, from the examination of a very dark skin, contended 
that there were two species confounded under the name of Bim'd^ but ho 
has since reduced them to one species. He stated that his 0, Burhel was 
smaller, and more robust than 0, Na1u>ory with a very short tail, and a 
harsher coat than that species. 

j The Burrely or b^uo wild sheep, is found from Sikim, and probably Bho- 
tan, to near Simla, but not extending further west than the valley of tlie 
Sutlej, its place being taken to the north and west by Ovie Viguei. It is 
found on this side the great Snowy range at the head of the Tonse river, in 
the Buspa valley, near the source of the Canges, and still more abundant 
eastward in Kumaon and Gurhwal, in the ranges between the Pindar and 
Bhagirutty river’s. It is found at great elevations, from the limits of 
forest to the extreme limits upwards of vegetation, in summer generally 
keeping to the tops of the hills, and even in winter rarely descending 
below .the forests. 

These animals prefer grassy slopes to rocky ground, and associate in 
floc£s 0 ? various siz^, from four or five to fifty, or even a hundred. They 
are timickand watchful, one or more being always on the look-out, and 
giving a sharp shrill whistle on being alarmed ; but they do not heed 
noises much, not even the report of a gun if the shooter is concealed. 
Early in the spring is the best time to shoot them, as the supply of 
grass beii^ theii small, their ground is more limited, and they are obliged 
to feed all day; later in the season they only feed morning and 
evemng. The males and females sometimes associate all the year round, 
but generally large flocks of both sexes are met with separately, 
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especially in (jummer. They lamb in June and July, commouily producing 
two young. 

When in rocky ground, there are few animals “ which appear to move 
with more ease and facility. On the faces of almost perpendicular cliffs of 
the wildest character, it leaps from rock to rock with scarce an/ipparent 
effort. In winter, when snowed in, they actually browse the hair off each 
others’ bellies, many together having retired under the shelter of some over- 
hanging rock, from which they come out wretchedly poor.”* « 

The same sportsman, writing of the supposed difference between the 
Ovis Nahoor and states that, near Gangootrie,he saw some sheep 

which appeared to differ slightly from the others, being apparently shorter, 
more bulky and stouter, particularly about the head and neck, and the 
horns shorter and more curved: on the same hills he saw females without 
horns. The shikarees called them Moossa menda^ to distinguish them 
from the common Mmda or Burrel, 

The Burrel gets very fat in September and October, and is most excellent 
eating. 

Beyond the great central Snowy range, on the Tibet side, a magnificent 
wild sheep is met with. This is the Ovis Ammon, Linnaeus (0. Argali ^ 
Pallas ; 0. Ammonoides, of Hodgson ; and 0. llodgsoniiy of Blyth). It is 
the Hyan, Nuan^ Nyan, Niar, Nyund, or Gnow, as differently spelled 
by travellers, and pronounced in Tibet. 

It has not to my knowledge been killed on the Indian side of the hills 
(though one writer states that it has been seen near the source of the 
Ganges), and therefore cannot bo introduced here as a member of the 
Indian Fauna. One is said to have been killed nearly 13 hands in height, 
i.e, 4 feet 4 inches ; but the more usual height is 3 ^ feet. One that stood this 
height measured G feet 2 inches in length ; tail with the hair 8 mches ; 
ear 6 j horns along the curve 3 feet 4 inches, circumference at base 17 
inches. Colonel Markham mentions that he has known the horns ^4 inches 
in circumference, and that the skull and horns of one when dxy weighed 
40 lb. They are also stated to be sometimes so enormous that the animal 
cannot feed on level ground, the horns reaching below the level of the 
mouth. The natives say that foxes occasionally take up their abode in an 
empty horn ! Those of the female do not reach more tjian 18 inches in 
length, are nearly straight, with only a slight curve. The horns of the 
male are much wrinkled, massive, trigonal, somewhat compressedj^ing 
* Monntaineer, in India Sporting Beviewt” 
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deeper than Broad at the base. They run backwards and oiftwards with a 
bold circular sweep, and the flattened points again recurve outwaids. The 
forehead is flat and broad, the nose scarcely arched, and the mu^le fine. 
The limbs are long and the tail veiy short. The vesture is close and thick, 
consisting of more or less porrect piles, concealing a scanty fleece. The 
colour is a brownish-gi’ay, the sides mixed hoary and slaty gray-brown. 
There is a well-defined dirty-^hite disk on the croup, and a more or less 
marked dark mesial tine. The throat, neck, and breast are white, with 
long hair, and the rest of the lower parts are dirty white. In summer 
the pelage has a dull slaty tint, more or less tinged with rufous, and 
hoary beneath. The female is paler, and wants the long hair of the neck. 

This ^lendid sheep is never perhaps seen in summer lower than 15,000 
feet of mevation, and is often found much higher in the midst of the snows, 
being often snowed up in winter for many days, and many perish yearly 
from this cause. It lives in flocks, the males and females generally apart. 
They run and leap like deer, it is said, but are not adapted for rocky 
ground, and as climbei's are inferior to the Jiun el 1 1 is the shiest and 
wildest of all animals, and is very hard to kill. To shoot the Ovis Ammon 
is the greatest ambition of the sportsman on the Himalayas. 

( Wningham states that the horns along with those of Ibex and the Sna 
(0, Vignei\ are placed on the religious piles of stones met with in Ladak 
and in other Buddhist countries. 

Another wild Asiatic sheep is Ovis Polii, Blyth, found on the elevated 
plains of Pamir, east of Bokhara, 16,000 feet high. This magnificent 
wild sheep has immense horns, less massive but more prolonged than 
those of the rocky mountain sheep. The horns of one specimen wore 
I feet 8 inches in length round the curvature, and 14^ inches in circum- 
ference at their base. It is the Hass or Roosh of Pamir. O. Chneliniy 
Blyth, from Armenia; and 0, nivicola, Eschscholtz, from Kamtscliatka, 
are^alsd described ; and another from the Caucasus is indicated, 0. cylin- 
Blyth. Oois Musimorhy L., the Moufflon sheep, is found wild 
in Corsica and Sardinia, and the large 0, trwjelaphvsy the Aondad of the 
Moors, is found on the Atlas mountains in North Airica. Two species are 
recorded from North America, 0, monUi^tuiy the Rocky-mountain sheep, 
and 0. Californiaria, 

Hodgson has published a paper on the domestic sheep of the Hima- 
lay|s, with figures of many.* 

, * Jour. As. Soo* Calcutta, 1847. 
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Blyth status that he considers the fighting mm of India W be descended 
from 0, Vifjmi {cyclom'os), Hutton argues that the broad-tailed Afghan 
sheep, the was most probably the sacrificial mm of the ancient Jew&'’ 

Sub-fam. BoviNiE, Cattle, 

r 

Homs always in both sexes, usually inclining upwards or forwards ; the 
osseous core cellular ; miifile large and broad ; tail modemtely long ; no 
eye-pits ; four mammse. 

Of large size, heavy and massive body, limbs stout ; a dewlap often 
pmsent. The horns are inserted laterally on the apex of the frontal crest. 
The occipital plane of the skull forma a small angle with the frontal plane. 

This sub-family may be further divided into three groups, — ^the Bison- 
tine, the Taurine, and the Bubaline. 

The Bisontine group comprise the Bison of Europe and North America, 
the Musk-Ox of Arctic America, and the Ydk of Central Asia, 

The true bison of Europe, Biaon nrus, or the Aurochs, has a broad 
forehead, long limbs, and a shaggy mane, [t has 14 pairs of ribs. It is 
very savage, and though formerly spread over most of Europe, is now 
restricted to the marshy forests of Lithuania and a few other parts. Thq 
American bison, Bison artiericanm, is similar to the European animal, but 
with shorter limbs, and has one more rib, i.e, 15 pairs of ribs. It is 
called the Bufialo in North America. The Musk-Ox, Ovibos imschatus, is 
covered with long hair, stands low on its limbs, and has a very strong 
musky odour. It inhabits the very coldest parts of Arctic America. 

The Ydk, Boephagus grunniens, L., is found wild on the other side 
of the snowy Himalayas, and has lately been shot by several of our sports- 
men. It is called the Ban-chotm% H, ; or Brong Dhong, in Tibet j 
has the hair long, coarse, and shaggy, and the tail thick, shaggy, and black. 
The horns of a wild Yak measured 2 feet inches round the curve, 1 foot 
in circumference, and the tips 1 foot 8 inches apart. Another measured 
head and body feet ; tail 3 feet 4 inches ; height 16 J hands ; horns 
30 inches ; circumference of horns 15. It is found only at considerablo 
elevations, and a wounded bull will occasionally charge his assailant^ but 
in general it will retreat when possible. 

The domestic Y4k (Chaori gao, H.) is much used inwall the elevated 
districts of the Himalayas, both as milch-cattle and for burden, and breeds 
freely with the common cattle. The milk is remarkably rich. It ia the 
best carriage for rugged hill-work, as they can ford a rapid stony torrent 
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in a way that^no other animal dare attempt, and can scramble up and down 
rugged hills in a perfectly wonderful manner. The tails of the domestic 
or chowries, are much used in India to keep off flies, &c. 

The next group is the Taurine, subdivided by Blyth into — 1. the Zebus, 
*or hum|led domestic cattle ; 2. Taurus, the humpless cattle with cylin- 
drical horns ; and 3. Gaveeus, the humpless cattle with flattened horns, 
peculiar to South-eastern Asia. They have all 1 3 pairs of ribs. 

?rhe common humped cattle of India belong to the Zebus. In many 
parts of the country small herds of these have run wild. Localities are 
recorded in Mysore, Oudh, Kohilkund, Shahabad, &c., and I have lately 
seen and shot one in the Doab near Muzuffurnuggur. These, however, 
have on^ been wild for a few yeara. Near Nellore, in the Oamatic, on the 
searcoast, there is a herd of cattle that have been wild for many years. 
The country they frequent is much covered with jungle and intersected with 
salt-water creeks and backwaters, and the cattle are as wild and wary as the 
most feral species. Their horns were very long and upright, and they 
were of large size. I shot one there in 1843, but had great difficulty in 
• stalking it, and had to follow it across one or two creeks. 

> The genus Taurcis contains the cattle of Europe with cylindrical horns, 
including the feral race of Chillingham. 

The eext group is that called by Blyth the flat-horned Taurines. 

Gen. GAViEus, II. Smith. 

• Syn. Bihos, Hodgson. 

Char . — Head large, massive; * horns slightly flattened on one side (the 
section not cylindrical), thick, remote, spreading ; tail short ; muffle small ; 
dewlap small or wanting ; frontals concave ; spinous processes of the dorsal 
veri^br^*greatly developed. Otherwise as in Taurus, 

This genus comprises three species peculiar to the Indian region or 
Soutli-eaStem Asia, one of which is common in our province. 

238. OavaBUs Oanrus. 

Bos apud H#m. Smith. — Blyth, Cat. 506 . — Bibos cavifrons, Hodgsox* 
— Elliot, Cat. 58, with figure. — Figd, Delessert, Souvenirs d'un Voyage 
danif rinde. — Bos Oour , Traill, Edin. Phil. Journal, and Hardwicke, 
Zool. Journal, 111-232, pi. VII, 2. — B, Asseef, Horsfield. — Gaur, H., 
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or Gcmri-gaif generally through India; popularly Jangli JehUlgd, i.e, 
JuBgle buffalo . — Body at Seonee . — Bern parrdy at Mtindlah . — Oaoiyay 
Mahr. — Kevr-honay Can . — Vanorgoy quasi Bem-gauy Bong. — Perdrfn&ooy 
of Gonds in the South . — Katvrymiy Tam. — Bison of sportsmen in 
Madras.* ® 

The Gaur. » 

Descr, — Homs pale greenish with black tips, cuiwing outwards, upwarJs, 
and slightly backwards, and finally inwards. General colour dark chestnut- 
brown or coffee-brown ; legs from the knee downwards white. 

Length 9^ to 10 feet ; height at shoulder G feet ; tail 34 inches. 

This magnificent animal was described by Dr. Traill, in the Ed^^Philos. 
Journal, by General Hardwicke in the ZoologicalJoiimal,and by Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, in the M6m. Museum ffHist. Nat., all, it appears, from the 
same animal, one killed in Central India; but Hodgson was the first who 
fully defined its peculiarities ; and the following detailed account is chiefly 
taken from the published observations of Hodgson and Elliot, 

The skull is massive, the frontals large, deeply concave, surmounted by 
a large semi-cylindric crest rising above the base of tha horns. There are 
1 3 pairs of ribs. The head is square, proportionally shorter than in the Ox, 
the bony frontal ridge is 5 inches above the frontal plane. The muzzle is 
largo and full, and the eyes small, with a full pupil of a pale blue colour. 
The whole of the head in front of the eyes is covered with a coat of close 
short hair of a light grayish-brown colour, which below the eyes is darker, 
approaching almost to black. The muzzle is grayish, and the hair is 
thick and short. The ears are broad and fan-shaped. The neck is sunk 
between the head and the back, is short, thick, and heavy. Behind the 
neck, and immediately above the shoulder, rises a fleshy gibbosity or hump, 
of the same height as the dorsal ridge. This ridge rises gradually as it 
goes backwards, and terminates suddenly about the middle of the back. 
The chest is broad, the shoulder deep and muscular, the fore-l6gs short, 
with the joints very short and strong, and the arm exceedingly large and 
muscular. The hair on the neck and breast, and beneath, is longer than on 
the body, and the skin of the throat is somewhat loose, giving the appear- 
ance of a slight dewlap. The fore-legs have a rufous tint Lihindiand late- 

* Colonel W. Campbell states that Madras sportsmen call this animal a wild bull, 
and not a bison, for which he rebukes them. Now, I have always heard it called 
the bison, bat in reality the name wild bull would be much more correctly applied 
to it. 
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rally, above white. The hind quarters are lighter and lower than the 
fore, filling suddenly from the termination of the dorsal ridge. The skin 
on the neck, shoulders, and thighs is very thick, being about 9^ inches 
and more. 

The dbw differs from the bull in having a slighter and more graceful 
head, a slender neck, no hump, and the points of the horns do not turn 
towards each other at the tip, but bend slightly backwards ; and they 
are much smaller j the legs, too, are of a purer white. The very young 
bull has the forehead narrower than the cow, and the bony frontal ridge 
scarcely perceptible. The horns too turn more upwards. In old indivi- 
duals the hair on the, upper parts is often worn off. The skin of the under 
parts wljen uncovered is deep ochrey-yellow. 

A few additional measurements are added from Elliot. 

Length from nose to root of tail 9 feet 6^ inches ; height at shoulder 
6 feet 1 J inch ; at rump 5 feet 3 inches ; tail 2 feet lOJ inches ; length of 
dorsal ridge 3 feet 4 inches; height of dorsal ridge 4J inches; head from 
muzzle to top of frontal ridge 2 feet If inch; breadth of foreliead 1 foqj; 
3^ inches ; ear 10] inches; circumference of horn at base 1 foot 71 
‘inches ; distance between the points of the horns’ 2 feet 1 inch. 

The horns are smooth and polished ; and in old individuals are generally 
broken ofC at both tips. They are slightly flattened at the base. 

The Gaur is an inhabitant of all the largo forests of India, from near 
Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas. On the west coast of India 
it is abundant all along the Syhadree range or Western Gh^ts, both in the 
forests at the foot of the hills, but more especially in the upland forests, and 
the wooded country beyond the crest of the Gh&ts. The Animally hills, 
the Neelgherries, Wynaad, Coorg, the Bababooden hills, and the Maha- 
bleshewur hills, are all favourite haunts of this fine animal. North of this it 
occujs, tn,my own knowledge, in the jungles on the Taptee river, and 
neighbourhood, and, north of the Nerbudda, a few on the deeper recesses 
of the Vindhian mountainp. On the eastern side of the peninsula it is 
found in the Pulney and Dindigul hills, the Shandamungalum range, the 
Shervaroys, and some of the hill-ranges near Vellore and the borders of 
Mysore. North of this, the forest being too scanty, it does not occur till 
the Kishna and'Godavery rivers ; and hence it is to be found in suitable 
spots all along the range of Eastern Gbto to near Cuttack and Midna- 
pordy extending west far into Central India, and northwards towards the 
edge of the great plateau which terminates south of the Gangetic valley. 
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According to^Hodgson, it also occurs in the Himalayan TeVai, probably 
however only towards the eastern portion, and here it is rare, for I have 
spoken po many sportsmen who have hunted in various parts of the Terai, 
from Sikim to Rohilcund, and none have ever come across the Gaur at the 
foot of the Himalayas. « 

It also occurs in the countries to the east of the Bay of Bengal, from 
Burmah to the Malayan peninsula. Horsfield, in his Catalogue, considered 
that a distinct race whicli he named Jiiboa Asaeely from the native name 
Aaseel gayed, Le. the genuine gayal, in contradistinction to the ordinary 
(Jayal^ GavcBua frontalis, Bly th, however, states that he knows the indi- 
vidual specimen on which this supposed race was founded, and that it is 
only a female Gaur. 

It was also formerly an inhabitant of Ceylon, but has been extinct 
there for above 50 years. 

Hodgson states in the Sub-Himalayan forests it does not ascend the 
lulls, and that it is not a mountain race at all. Sportsmen in Southern 
India could tell Mr. Hodgson a difterent account of its habits there, for 
it undoubtedly prefers hilly and even mountainous countries, and I have 
seen it killed at above 6,0*00 feet of elevation. 

The Gaur associates in herds of various numbers up to thirty and forty 
or more, though perhaps generally met in smaller numbers, and p bull is 
often seen alone. The herd generally consist of from ten to fifteen cows 
and a bull. They feed mostly at night, or early in the morning, chiefly 
on grass, but also browsing on the tender shoots of the bamboo, and during 
the heat of the day retire to some cool and shady spot, the thick bed of a 
dry nullah, a dense clump of bamboos, or long grass. Hodgson states 
that they never venture into the open Terai to depredate on the crops, as 
the wild bufialoes constantly do. In southern India, however, they do 
occasionally at least, according to Mr. Fisher, as quoted by Mr. W. Elliot. 
** The chief food of the bison seems to be various grasses, the castor-oil 
plant, and a speciesof convolvulus; but they will eat withavidity ally sj^cies 
of grain commonly cultivated in the hills or plains, as the ryots find to 
their cost. The Bison is particularly fond of the Avary cotty (Dolwhoa 
Uibhib) when in blossom ; that they will invade and destroy fields of it in 
open daylight, in despite of any resistance the villagers can offer. In 
other respects it is a very inoffensive animal, rarely attacking any one 
it encounters, except in the case of a single bull driven from the Kerd. 
Such a one has occasionally been known to take up his location ip some 
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deep boweiy fungle, and deliberately quarter himself on tlft cultivation 
of the adjacent villages. The villagers, though ready to assist Europeans 

the slaughter of bison, will not themselves destroy them (the yiviola- 
bility of the cow extending to the bison), and so bold does this freebooting 
uiimal l:^come in consequence, that he has been known to drh^e the ryots 
from the fields, 'and deliberately devour the produce. But in general it 
is a timid animal, and it is dififcult to get within gun-shot of them.” 

Vhe same observer also remarks: ^‘Tho bison ordinarily frequents 
the hills, seeking the highest and coolest parts, but during the hottest 
weather, and when the hills are parched by the heat, or tho grass con- 
sumed by fire, the single families in which they commonly range the hills, 
congregevte into large herds, and strike deep into the great woods and 
valleys ; it)ut after the first showers, and when verdure begins to re- 
appear, they again disperse and range about freely. In wet and windy 
weather they again resort to the valleys to escape its inclemency, and 
also to avoid a species of fly or gnat, which harasses them greatly. In 
the months of July and August they regularly descend to the plains for 
the purpose of licking the earth impregnated with nati'on or soda, 
which seems as essential to their well-doing as common salt is to the 
domestic animal when kept in hilly tracts.” 

The breeding season appears to be in the cold weather, and tho young 
are bom^rom June to Octobei', tho greatest number in August. Tho old 
male drives the others from the herd at the breeding seawon, and tho 
single ones seen in tho jungle are young males of this description : it 
is probable the very old bulls are sometimes expelled also by younger and 
stronger males. The period of gestation is said to bo the same as with 
the cow or buffalo. Hodgson was informed that it was longer. 

The Gaur is, in general, one of tlie most timid and wary of animals, and 
requires to be stalked most carefully. Where the hills aro grassy, with 
tracts'of *<fin8e forest, they may be discovered occasionally, early in the 
morning, %eding outside the forest, or even lying down, in pretty close 
proximity, however, to the wood, and if very carefully approached against 
the wind, and perfectly noiselessly, the sportsman may got a favourable 
shot. Now and then too they are stalked in the depth of tho forest, a good 
tracker following them to their mid-day lair. When disturbed, the first 
who perceives the intruder stamps loudly with his foot to alarm the rest, 
and t^e whole rush tlirough the forest, breaking down every obstacle, and 
forcing their way with a terrible crash. When suddenly approached in 
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the night, they start off with a loud hissing snort. The GhJWlees say that 
they see great numbers of bison when pasturing their herds in the neigh- 
bouring forest. They describe them as very timid and watchful, moto 
so than any other wild animal, always reposing in a circle, with their 
heads turned outside, ready to take alarm. < 

The bison is generally driven towards the sportsman by a line of 
beaters, he remaining concealed behind a tree. A wounded bison will 
occasionally charge, and several fatal instances are recorded ; buk in 
general he will turn and seek safety in flight. Hodgson says that in 
the Tarai, the Gaur will pursue his assailant, and if he climb a tree, will 
watch for a whole day f but this account is evidently from native 
shikarees, and such conduct must be perfectly exceptional. Mr. Elliot 
remarks that “ the persevering ferocity of the bison of the Sub-Hima- 
layan range,” described by Mr. Hodgson, “ is quite foreign to the cha- 
racter of the animal in southern forests.” 

Various attempts have been made to rear the young Gaur, but they have 
all failed, the young animal never living over his tliird year. Blyth had a 
young calf at Calcutta, procured near Singapore, which he shipped for 
England, but it died on the voyage. An engraving of a photograph pf 
this calf was published in the “ Illustrated London News.” “ It was tame 
and tractable,” says Blyth, yet full of life and frolic.” The natives of 
Malabar, according to Buchanan Hamilton’s MSS., assert that bisons 
take up stones with their nostrils, and discharge them at their advei’saries 
with the force of a musket-ball, and that the wound is always mortal ! 

The flesh of the Gaur is excellent if not too old, and the marrow-bones 
and tongue are delicacies always preserved by the successful sportsman. 

The Gayal or MiUiun, Gavoius frontalis, is found in the hilly tracts to 
the east of the Burrampooter, and at the head of the valley of Assam, the 
* Mishmi hills and their vicinity, probably extending north and east into the 
borders of China. It is domesticated extensively and easily, and has bred 
with the common Indian cattle. It is a heavy, clumsy -looking ivnimal com- 
pared with the wild animal similarly coloured and with white legs. 

It browses more than the Gaur, and, unlike that, it has a small but dsitinct 
dewlap. The domesticated race extends south as far as the Tippera and 
Chittagong hills, and northwards, has been seen grazing yi company with 
the Y4k, close to the snows. It is better adapted for rocky and precipitous 
ground than the Qawr, Gayals have often been taken alive to Calcutta. 
The Bos Sylhetanus, figd. by M. F. Cuvier, is a hybrid with the Zebu. 
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The Bavomg^ or Burmese wild cow, Gavoeus somlaicuSy extends north- 
wards as far as the interior of the Chittagong hills, where all three 
Sfleoiei) meet, according to the testimony of the Rev. M. Barbe. •South 
it extends through Burmah and the Malayan peninsula to the larger 
ftlands. iThe young and the cow are red in this species, which resembles 
the Oaur more t^iian the Gayal^ and it wants the dewlap. It is the Taoing 
of the Burmese, the Oaur being the Pyoui^^, A young male is now living 
in iAe London Zoological Gardens. 

Lastly, the Buffaloes. 

Gen. Bubalus, 11. Smith. 

CAar.— aHoms large, attached to the highest line of the frontals, inclin- 
ing backwards and upwards, depressed, angular, more or less horizontal ; 
muffle large and square ; no true dorsal ridge or hump; cranium elongated, 
narrow, with an excess of facial over the frontal and cerebral portion ; 
the frontals form a somewhat obtuse angle with the occipital plane. 
Thirteen pairs of ribs. 


239. Bubalus Ami. 

Boa apud Kerr and Shaw. — B, Buffelua apud Blyth, Cat. 508.^ — B, 
Buhalua, Auct. wild var. — Ania, the male, Arniy the female, IT. — Jangli 
bhyna, vulgb, H. — Mangy of Bhagulpore. — Gera erumiy of Gonds. 

The Wild Buffalo. 

Deacr, — Forehead convex, rounded ; horns large, black ; general colour 
dark blackish-slaty ; hair scanty, black. Length 10 J feet and upwards 
from snout to root of tail, which is short, not extending lower than the 
hock ; tufts of hair on the forehead, over, the eyes, and on the knees. 
Height at shoulder up to feet. 

Thehoj^ afe of two kinds — the one very long, nearly straight, well 
thrown back, var. Afacrocerua of Hodgson — the other much shorter and 
well curved, more directed upwards, var, Spiroceruay Hodgson. 

Individuals with the longest horns are chiefly found in Assam and the 
countries to^the eastward. A single horn in the British Museum, figured 
Phil. Trans, for 1727, is 6 feet 6 inches long. The head of another, also 
in the British Museum, and killed by Colonel Mathie in Assam, measured 
as follows : — Round the outside of both horns and over forehead, 12 feet 
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2 inches ; circumference of right horn at the base 1 foot S^^inches ; width 
of forehead 1 1 inches ; skull 2 feet 4 inches long. 

Th^horns of the spiral race are rarely much more than 3 feet long eachl 

The wild buffalo is found in the swampy Terai at tbe foot of the hills, 
from Bhotan to Oude ; also, in the plains of lower Bengal as west afii 
Tirhoot, but increasing in numbers to the eastwards^ on the Burrampooter, 
and in the Bengal Sunderbuns. It also occurs here and there through the 
eastern portion of the table-land of Central India, from Midnapofe to 
Raepore, and thence extending south nearly to the Godavery. South and 
west of this it does not, to my knowledge, occur in India, but a few are 
found in the north and north-east of Ceylon. 

“ The Arna,” says Mr. Hodgson, ** inhabits the margin rather than the 
interior of primaeval forests. They never ascend the mountains, and ad- 
here, like the Rhinoceros, to the most swampy sites of the districts they 
inhabit. It ruts in autumn, the female gestating 10 months, and produces 
one or two young in summer. It lives in large herds, but in the season of 
love, the most lusty males lead off and appropriate several females, with 
which they form small herds for the time. The bull is of such power and 
vigour as by his charge frequently to prostrate a ^ good-sized elephai^. 
They are uniformly in high condition, so unlike the leanness and angu- 
larity of the domestic buffalo, even at its best.” 

Mr. Blyth states it as hi.s opinion that, except in the valley of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter, it has been introduced and become feral. With this 
view I cannot agree, and had Mr. Blyth seen the huge buffaloes I saw 
on the Indmwutty river (in 1857), he would, I think, have changed his 
opinion. They have hitherto not been recorded south of Raepore, but 
where I saw them is nearly 200 miles south. I doubt if they cross the 
Godavery river. 

I have seen them repeatedly, and killed several in the Purneah district. 
Here they frequent the immense tracts of long grass abounding in dense, 
swampy thickets, bristling with canes and wild roses; and in thase spots, or 
in the long elephant-grass on the bank of j heels, the buffaloes^ie during 
the heat of the day. They feed chiefly at night or early in the morning, 
often making sad havoc in the fields, and retire in general before the sun 
is high. They are by no means shy (unless they have b^en much hunted), 
and even on an elephant, without which they could not be successfully 
hunted, may often be approached within good shooting distance. A j^ound- 
ednne will occasionally charge the elephant, and as I have heard from 
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many sportsmSn will sometimes overthrow the elephant. 1 have been 
charged by a small herd, but a shot or two as they are advancing will 
dliially scatter them. • 

Hodgson remarks that “ there is no animal upon which ages of domes- 
tication have made so small an impression as upon the Buffalo, the tame 
species being stifi most clearly referrible to the wild ones.” He also states 
that the tame buffaloes when driven to the forests to be depastured have 
intcfcourse with the wild bulls, and the breed is thus improved. In 
Pumeah I was informed, however, that the wild buffalo dislike the presence 
of tame ones exceedingly, and will even retire from the spot where the 
tame ones are feeding. 

The domestic buffalo is extensively used in India both for draught and 
as milch cattle, ^and its milk is richer than that of the cow of India. Some 
of the hill races, such as those on the Neelgherries, are very fine animals, 
resembling the wild buffalo ; and many along the crests of the Western 
Gh^ts, and elsewhere, are seen with white legs like the Oaur, 

The Cape buffalo, B. cafer^ has very large horns, which nearly cover the 
forehead. Another African species is B, hrachyceros^ Gray. 
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Sub-Ord. SIRENIA. Herbivorous Cetacea. 

NosCrils opening in the upper lip. Teeth of two kinds ; incisors pr^ 
ceded by milk-teeth, and molars with flat crowns. Two pectoral mammse. 
Body slightly hairy, and bristly moustachios on the lips. No hi&d limbs. 
Posterior part of body ending in a horizontal cartilaginous fin ; anterior 
limbs in the form of fins or flappers. 

• The bones of the skuU are dense and massive, aud the intermaxillaries 
large. They are only loosely connected together, and this, with the generally 
dense nature of the other bones, and their not having medullary cavities, 
shows a reptile-like condition. There are traces of pelvic bones in all. The 
bony nostrils open near the summit of the cranium. There is a*short but 
distinct neck. The number of riba is large — nineteen pairs in some. The 
stomach is divided into four sacs, of which two are lateral ; they possess 
a large caecum, and the intestinal canal is long. 

The herbivorous Cetacea approach in structure perhaps nearest to some 
of the pachydermatous Ungulata^ near which they might have been placed, 
but I have thought it more advisable to bring them in here at the con- 
clusion of the order Ungulata. They feed entirely on plants, either plucked 
at the bottom of the sea, or on rocks laid bare by the retreat of the tide, 
and they do not venture far out to sea, but keep near the shor^ and the 
mouths of large rivers. 

Their pectoral mammse, and the peculiar physiognomy of these animals 
as observed when they raise their bodies pai*tially out of water, have pro- 
bably led to the fabulous accounts by mariners of Tritons, Sirens, and 
Mermaids. 

One species has been observed on the southern coasts of India. 

Gen. Halicobe, Illiger, 

Syn. DugonyuSf Tiedimann. 

«c V 

Char , — Two large upper incisors in the adult ; none in the lower jaw. 

5 ^ 

No canines. Molars - — - in the young, fewer in the adult, flat j body 
0—0 

elongated j pectoral fin without claws ; caudal fin lunate, broad. 

The incisive teeth assume the form of pointed tuskg, but are nearly 
covered by the thick fleshy lips, which are bristled with moustaches. 

The milk incisors are stated by Kelaart to be -ji-, and in theeadult 
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the molars ate only 


2—2 

2 — 2 * 


The grinding surface has a ring of enamel 


at the circumference, and a slightly excavated centre of ivory. 

The tongue is spiny in front, and has a curious horny process ^n each 
side of its base. The stomach is double, the cardiac portion large, the 
pyloric ftarrower, with two tubiform cssoal prolongations : it is divided 
into distinct compartments. The csecum. is simple and cordiform. The 
heart is deeply cleft, separating the ventricles. The superficial air- 
vessels of the lungs are large and turtledike; and the lungs and bronchi 
generally are like those of the Turtles. The organs of generation 
resemble tho^e of Bumimntia. There is a uyctitating membrane. 


240. Halicore Dugong. 

Trichechus apud Erxleben. — Blytu, Cat. 472. — Fig. F. Cuvier, 
Mamm. II. 120. — H. cetcLcea, Illiger. — H, indica^ Dksmarest, figd 
Hardwioke, 111. Ind. Zool. 

The Dugono or Duyang. 

Descr , — Skin uniform bluish, sometimes blotched with white beneath, 
•or pale fulvous with white upper parts ; eyes very small ; incisors nearly 
concealed ; a few scattered bristles on the body. With eighteen pairs 
of ribsi(Kelaart). Up to 9 or 10 feet in length and upwards; usually 
6 to 7 feet. 

The Dugong has been taken on the Andaman Islands, in Ceylon, and 
on the west coast of India as high, it is stated, as the Concan^ i. e., the 
coast of Oanara, It appears that they are known as Seals, and found 
along the shore, and in the salt-water inlets of the Concan and south 
Malabar. It is said to feed on the vegetable matter found about the 
rocks, and also to bask and sleep in the morning sun. 

TJie ^§al of Forbes (Oriental Memoirs) appears to be the Otter. The 
flesh of the Dugong is highly esteemed. It is tolerably abundant in 
Ceyfon, Vhere called TalU Ttmha ; and in the Malayan regions at 
Singapore, <kc. The female gives birth to one young only at a time, 
and is said to show strong afliection for her young, Sir J. Tennent, in 
his Natural History of Ceylon, figures a Dugong holding her young. 

Another secies recorded is Halicore tabernaculi, Euppell, from the 
Bed Sea, so named by him because he considers it to be the animal with 
whftse skin the tabernacle was veiled. 
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Another species numerous on the coasts of Australia, is Halicore 
australis. It is stated to be bluish on the back, 'v^ith a 'white breasi 
and belly. It grows to 18 or 20 feet in length. The oil obtained from 
the fat 13 highly prized. 

The other herbivorous Cetacea are the Manatis {ManatuSy Cuvier). 
There are two or three species, from the mouths of rivers »m Afnca and 
America. They have- vestiges of nails oi? their swimming-paws, and 
the adults have no incisors. 

* 

The Sfcellerines {Ryiina^ Illiger) are now extinct. 
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Obd. EDENTATA. 

Bruta in part, Linnieus. 

No teeth in the front of the jaws in any, and altogether wanting in 
V)me. foes with large, curved, and often compressed claws. 

The Edentata are not uniformly toothless, except the Ant-eaters and 
the Pangolins, but they never have any incisors or teeth in the front of their 
ja^s, and the molars, when present, are mono-phyodont, i.e., are never 
displaced by a second series, but are without enamel or distinct roots, 
having a hollow base, and growing continually. Their huge claws are some- 
thing of the nature of hoofs. Mr. Fry considers that the Edentata are in 
many po^ts of their structure nearly related to Reptiles, in opposition to 
Owen, who stated that they oflered several relations to Birds.* 

They are divided into two groups, the Tardujrada^ or Sloths ; and the 
Ejfodientiay or Burrowers. 

The former consists of a single family, the Bradypodidas, or Sloths. 
These are peculiar to America, and live entirely on vegetable matter. They 
have a short face, sharp canines, and cylindrical molars. Their toes are 
completely joined ty the skin, their fore limbs longer than their hind ex 
tremities, the pelvis large, and the thighs directed outwards. They have 
huge cla|ys. They have two pectoral mammae. They are evidently made for 
hanging on the branches of trees, and their long arms are of use to gather 
the leaves on which they browse. They have long and shaggy hair. 
Some have three claws on their fore-feet, others only two. Their stomach 
is enormous and divided into four compartments ; the intestines are short, 
and there is no caecum. They are only found in the forests of the warmer 
regions of South America, 

The Effodientia have the muzzle long and narrow. They are divided 
into the following families : — Dasijpodidce, or Armadillos ; and Orycteropo- 
didcB, or Cape Ant-eaters, both with molar teeth ; and the Mynmcopliagylce 
and Manididce, or the Ant-eaters of the new and old world, respectively, 
without any teeth at all. 

^ The Armadillos (Dasypodid^e) are covered with a scaly and bony shell 
divided more or less into compartments; the muzzle is tolerably long; the 
molars cylindrical, 7 or 8 on each side in both jaws ; large ears, and great 
claws, 4 or 5 on the fore-feet, always 5 posteriorly, The tongue is but 
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little extensi]/a ; their stomach is simple, and they have no qeoum. They 
all inhabit South America, and live«chiefly on insects. There are some 
twenty species, divided into several genera. ^ 

The tjape ant-eaters, Oryct&ropidcB^ have molars, and flat claws, but 
otherwise are similar to the true ant-eaters, and have a somewhat 
extensile tongue. Their teeth are cylindrical and solid, but traversed by 
numerous little longitudinal canals. The stqmach'ls simple and the ossoum 
small. They comprise only one genus. 

* The next two families are totally unprovided with teeth. 

Fam. Manidid.®, Pangolins. 

No teeth. Body and tail covered with large, imbricate, horn.v scales; 
tail long. Tongue round, exsertile. Ears small, mostly indistinct. Two 
pectoral mammas. All feet with five toes. 

The scales are evidently, from their structure, a congeries of agglu- 
tinated hairs. They have the power of rolling themselves into a ball. The 
stomach is slightly divided in the middle, and they have no cflscum. They 
are found in India and Africa. 

( 

Gen, Manis, Linnaeus. 

Char, — Those of the order, of which it is the only genus. 

241. Manis pentadactyla. 

Linn^us. — Blyth, Cat. 553. — Mauls crassicaudata, Griffiths, apud 
Elliot, Cat. 47. — M, macroura, Desmarest. — M. hrachyura, Erxle- 
BEN. — M, laticaudata, Illiger — M. iuauritay Hodgson. — Parvgollnus 
typusy Lesson. — Bajar-kity Sansc. and H. — Bajra kaptay in some parts. — 
fSillHf H., in other parts ; also Sukunkhdr, — Sdl Sdluy H,, in the south. — 
Shdlmdy of the Bauris. — Armoiy of the Coles. — Kauli mahy or kowli 
manjray and Kassoli Mahr. — Alaway Tel. — A langdy Mai. — ^Yulgb 

Banrohu, in the Deccan, t.e., the jungle carp. — Keyot-machy in Bungpore, 
i,e,y the fish of the Keyots. — Kdt-pohuy or timber animal, in other parts 
of Bengal. 

The Indian Scaly Ant-eater. * 

Descr , — Tail shorter than the body, very broad at the base, with 1(6 or 
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17 Bcales in^^ach longitudinal line ; 16 scales on the dorsal series in 10 
or 11 rows ; middle nail of the fore-feet much stronger than the others. 
Scales thick, striated at the base, pale yellowish-brown or homy olaj-colour j 
the lower side of the head, body, and feet nude, brownish-white ; nose 
fleshy soles of the hind-feet blackish ; auricles indistinct. 

Length of One, head and body 26 inches; tail 18. A female measuring 
40 inches weighed 21 A). * 

•The common Pangolin, or Scaly Ant-eater, is found throughout the 
whole of India, most common perhaps in somewhat hilly districts, but no- 
where abundant; It appears to extend into the lower Himalayas, for both 
this and the next species were found by Hodgson in Nepal. It is strictly 
nocturnal, and feeds almost exclusively on ants, especially the white ants 
(termitft). Its gait in walking is very peculiar, the back arched, the 
fore-feet with their anterior surface bent over and brought into contact 
with the ground, on which it progresses very slowly. Tickell has given 
(Journ. As. Soc., xi. 221) a very good account of this animal, with 
characteristic figures. 

Mr. Elliot says : The Manis burrows in the ground in a slanting 
direction to a depth of from 8 to 12 feet from the surface, at the end of 
which is a large chamber about 6 feet in circumference, in which they live 
in pairs, and where they may be found with ono or two young ones about 
the months of January, February, and March. They close up the entrance 
of the burrow with earth when in it, so that it would be difficult to find 
them but for the peculiar track they leave. A female I kept alive for 
some time slept during the day, but was restless all night. It would not 
eat the termites or white ants put into its box, nor even the large black 
ante {Myrmica indefessa^ Sykes), though its excrement was at first full 
of them. But it would lap the water that was offeied to it by rapidly dart- 
ing out its long, extensile tongue, whi9h it repeated so quickly as to fill 
the Watet with froth. When first it came, it made a sort of hissing noise 
if d^turjped, and rolled itself up, the head between the fore-legs, and the 
tail round the whole.” 

The name of Bajar-hit means stone or hard reptile, from its scales. It 
is popularly believed to eat stones, and these are sometimes found in its 
stomach. Dr. Burt, in a paper in the 2nd vol. of the Asiatic Researches, 
gravely propounds the question whether it cannot live entirely on mineral 
sulgtances. Its flesh is considered aphrodisiac by the natives ; and it is 
much infested by a blue tick. 
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I add a few^anatomical observations taken from Tickell afid others. 

The tongue is 12 inches long, flattish or subcylindric, extensile, gene- 
rally covered with a slightly viscid saliva. There is a strong, opaque nycti- 
tating membrane. The right or pyloric side of the stomach is immensely 
muscular, almost cartilaginous in structure, like the gizzard of a brri 'j the 
left side is thin and membranous. The cardiac and pylonc orifices are 
approximate. The gall-bladder is very lar^e, as are the kidneys. The 
penis is not apparent externally ; and the faeces are long, black, truncate 
cylinders. 


242. Manis aurita. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 554, olim Jf. Jammca. ^ 

The Si KIM Scaly Ant-eater. 

Descr , — Tail a little shorter than he«id and body, not quite so thick 
at the base as the last, with five rows of scales about 20 in number in 
each row ; 15 to 17 rows of scales in a line on the back, most of them 
with a few whitish hairs or bristles beneath them, especially in young 
individuals. Muzzle very acute ; ears conspicuous, large^* all the anterior 
claws large, especially the mhldle one, and the next outer; posterior 
claws small. There is a less-marked difference in the size of thq scales 
of the head and neck and body than in 2 )entadactfjla, in which the scales 
of the head are very much smaller. 

Length of one, head and body 19 inches ; tail 15}. 

This species of Manis was described by Hodgson in one of his earliest 
papers, but it is not enumerated in either edition of the Catalogue of 
Hodgson's Collections, whilst M. pentadactyla is given, a decision which 
that gentleman appears to accept in the annotated copy of the new edi- 
tion of his Catalogue, kindly forwarded to me. I suspect that it is rare 

• ( • 

in Nepal, and that probably he did not procui'e it latterly, but he evidently 
had both species before him when he named them respectively au%ita fcnd 
imurita, on the more or less prominence of the auricle, which character is 
veiy evident in fresh specimens.* Blyth too had considered the few 
specimens he had seen from other localities than the Himalayas, as the 
Af, Javanica of authors. I procured one fine specimen ney Dafjeeling, 
as well as other smaller ones, on examining which, in company with Mr. 

* Probably some at least of Hodgson’s speoimens at the British Mosenmf or 
elsewhere, will turn out to be this species. 
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Blyih, we ^rceived that they were Hodgson’s species, and identical with 
Blyth’s Jamnica, and that his leucura was true Javanica. 

► This Mania appears to be the only species in Sikina, and thence extends 
through the Indo-Chinese countries to China itself. My specimens were 
procured about the level of 3,000 feet above the sea. In China it is called 
Ling4% or tlfe Hill-carp, which I mention to show how similar resem- 
blances appear to strike diffdbent races, the common Mania being called 
the jungle-carp in the south of India. 

Dr. Adams* states that this Pangolin is sold in the markets at Canton, 
its scales being considered medicinal, and the flesh is said to be excellent. 
The same observer gives a few anatomical notices of a female procured 
by him. This had the small intestines 10 feet 10 inches long, the large 
intestijfes 10 inches ; the uterus two-horned, and the vagina long and 
muscular. It was furnished with a sac close to the anus, opening by a 
transverse, linear slit, studded with papillae, and with the scent of the 
peculiar odour of the animal, which is alliaceous. 

Mania jamnicay Desmarest (leuevray Blyth), inhabits Bui’mah, and the 
Malayan peninsula and islands. M. leptnray Blyth, is probably African, 
and there are several other species from that continent. 

The Ant-eaters of America, MyrmecoplaKjidaiy are clad with long hair, 
and have long tails, with a very elongated, slender muzzle. The largest 
species, the Maned Ant-eater, Mynnerophfujajuhatay is terrestrial. The 
Tamanduay M, tetradactykiy L., has the tail naked at the tij) and pre- 
hensile, and it ascends trees, hanging from the branches. M, didactylay 
L., is only the size of a rat, and is stated to have undoubted affinities 
for the Sloths. 

• 

The only group of Mammals not previously referred to, is that most re- 
markable tribe, the Marsupials, Marsupialia, which, with some, constitute 
a class of nearly equal value with the previous orders, viz., the Implacentala. 
Infliost^f these animals the young are expelled from the uterus at a very 
early period of their development. Incapable of motion and barely exhi- 
biting the rudiments of limbs and other external organs, these minute 
offspring attach themselves to the teats of their mother, and remain fixed 
there ui^til t||ey have acquired a degree of development analogous to 
that in which other animals are bom. The skin of the abdomen is almost 


* Proceedings Zool. Soo. 1859, p. 132. 
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(Jways 80 difl^^osed rotind the mammse as to form a pouch, iit"which these 
imperfect young are preservefi as in a second uterus ; and into which, long 
after th^y can walk, they retire for shelter, on the apprehension of danger.'"’ 
Two peculiar bones attached to the pubis, and interposed between the 
muscles of the abdomen, support the pouch and prevent inconvenient pres- 
sure of the young, when grown, uj)on the bowels.^ These 1fc)one8 are also 
found in the male, and even in those species in which the fold that forms 
the pouch is scarcely visible. The matrix of the animals of this ordWr 
does not open by a single orifice into the extremity of the vagina, but 
communicates with this canal by two bent lateral tubes. The premature 
birth of the young appears to depend on this singular organization. The 
scrotum of the male, contrary to what obtains in other quadrupeds, hangs 
before the penis, which at rest is directed backwards. 

The members of this group are lower in their organization than any 
other mammiferous animals, approximating the oviparous type, and par- 
ticularlyreptiles in sundry details of their conformation. The hemispheres 
of the brain, which is small, are not united by a corpus callosum ; and 
they are observed to be very defective in intelligence, as is indicated by 
their physiognomy ; the blood is returned to their hgart by two prin- 
cipal veins, as in Birds and Reptiles; and the sutures of the skull never 
become united. In short, they hold an analogous relation towardf[ other 
Mammalia to that which the Batrachm present to all other reptiles. 
Their incisor teeth frequently exceed six in number, which is the maxi- 
mum throughout the rest of their class, another indication of their 
inferiority.* 

Although they all show a general resemblance to each other in this 
peculiar structure and organization, yet they differ so much in the teeth, 
digestive organs, feet, and external form, that they subdivide into several 
distinct families, or sub-orders, which by some are ranged parallel to the 
orders of Placental Mammals ; and they arc, by a few, looked on as 
degraded types of these last, or rather, that their inferiority of type 4s a 
sign of their earlier introduction, and that Nature has advanced in organi- 
zation since the earlier types were formed The earliest fossil Mammals 
t>elong to this order. All are from the Australian region except one 
group, the Opossums, found in South America, and Central America as 
far north as Virginia. 


* Cavier’s Animal Kiogdom, English translation. 
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Many ar#exceedingly like the hueelivora in the stni>>ture of their 
teeth, but possess a much greater number, and the incisors especially 
•ire more numerous than in true placental mammals, being in some 
cases ten above and eight below. They possess canines also, and sharply 
iubercl^d molars. Such are the Opossums, Peramelidje, Perameles^ 
Didelphia^ &c. They mostly possess a small csecum. 

Others with fewer and mobe powerful teeth represent the CWwivora, 
and these want the caecum. Such are the DASYURiDiE, DasywruB^ 
Thyl(icinu8y San-cophilus^ and others, popularly called Wild Cats, Wolves, 
or Hysenas, and native Devils. 

Others have two large and long incisors in the lower jaw, with pointed 
and trenchant edges sloping forwards, and six corresponding teeth in 
their uft)er jaw. The upper canines are long and pointed. Their diet 
is chiefly frugivorous, and their intestines long, with a large ceecum. 
Such are the Phalangers and Petaurists, Phalangistidj5, Phalangista 
and PetauniSi &c., which, in spite of their numerous teeth, would, in 
many ways, really appear to represent the Kodents. The Wombat 
indeed, Phccscolomysy fam. PHASCOLOMYiDiE, is a true Rodent as to its 
teeth. It has a cfficum with a vermiform appendage. 

Some of large size, the Kangaroos, Macropodid-/B, MacropuSy HahthOr- 
turuSj and others, have the stomach complicated, formed of two elongated 
sacs in5ated in places, and the crecum also large and inflated. They want 
the upper canines, and the middle incisors are short. Their fore-feet 
are diminutive, but the hind limbs are much developed, and with a nail 
like a hoof. They are gentle herbivorous animals, living in troops, and 
making enormous leaps. They would appear to faintly shadow forth 
the Ruminants. 

Lastly, some want teeth altogether, and were included by Cuvier 
among the Edentatay but are now, by universal consent, placed among 
MarSu^iils, as they possess the marsupial bones, though without a 
poucji. ^uch.are the celebrated Duck-bill, Omithorhynchus anatinusy 
and the curious Spiny Echidnay sometimes placed in a distinct sub-class 
from Marsupials, viz , Monotrematay as they possess only one external 
opening for all their excretions. In this and other points they somewhat 
resemble birds, and at one time were thought to be oviparous, but that 
IS of course erroneous. 
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Page 56, No. 74. Sorex Tytleri. — ^This is a well-marked species. It 
is the common Musk-rat of Deyra, with a very strong musky odour. 

Page 69, No. 80. Ursus isabellinus. — I see that Dr. Gray, in a 
revision of the species of this family in the Proc. Zool. Soc., keeps isahel- 
linus of Ac Himalayas distinct from U. syrlacua^ as well as from U, arctos. 

Page S3. Gen. Mustela. Dr. Gray, in a late revision of the family, 
classes the Indian species of Mmtela under the genera Vison and Gyirn- 
In the former group, he places 97, M, hemachdlci'na and M, Hors- 
Jieldii; and under Gymnopus, M. hathiah and M. atrigidoraa. I may 
mention here that the first-named species, M. hemachalancby is called 
^ran or Gran in Kashmir. 

Page 88, No. 101. Lutr a vulgaris. — Dr. Gray makes Z. moniicola^ 
Hodgson, distinct from vulgaris, but states &iat the British Museum 
specimen, on which he founds this opinion, is in a bad state. Ho has 
also another species, Baraxoia nipalensis, founded on a skull sent as 
that of Hodgson’s L. monticola. His genus Barangia comprises Otters 
with hairy muzzle, rather long toes, and rudimentary claws, and is founded 
on Z. Barang of the Malayan isles. 

Gray also indicates, but without any description, Luira Kutah, HUgel, 
f^om Kashmir, which I regret to say I have not been able to procure, 
and there is no specimen of it in the British Museum. 

Pa^e No. 102. Lutra leptonyx is given by Gray as Aonyx indi~ 
gitata^ Hqdgson j but ho allows that the British Museum specimen is 
very imperfect. 

Page 92. The Lion has quite recently been killed as far east as the 
Allahabad and Jubbulf>ore road. 

Page 102, N^. 107. Felis Diardi. — Blyth has recently changed his 
opinion about this leopard, and now states that he considers the Hima- 
layai^lrace distinct from F. Diardi vel macrocelia of Malayana. It will 
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Page 104,^ P. MARMORATA. — Blyth now is inclined to consider the 
Himalayan and Assamese race as distinct, but “ not strongly specialized 
apart from marmorata ; ” in this case, I presume, it will stand either 
F, Cha/rltoniy Gray, or F. Oyilhyi, Hodgson. 

Page 112, No. 115. Tho dimensions of a fine jungle-cat, F, cha/us^ 
killed lately at Amballa, are, — ^total length 39 inches ; height 1§ inches 
weight 18 lb. 

Page 113, No. 116. E. caracal. — I am assured that the red Ijnx 
occurs in the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab, and that it has been 
killed near Delhi, Lahore, and other places. 

Page 125, No. 123. Paradoxurus musanga. — Dr. Gray has an 
elaborate synopsis of this genus and its allies, in the Proc, Zool, Society, 
He makes the Indian race distinct from the Malayan one, and p’aces it P, 
hermapJirodituSi Pallas. He even places P. prehensiliSy Buch. Hamilton, as 
distinct, though he allows that he has not seen a specimen. Of the other 
synonyms, he places P. FallasU and P. mttsangoides as synonyms of the 
Malayan race, which, on very slight grounds, he classes as P, fasoiatm, 
Desmarest. He considers P, Cross! i, from India, and P. dubius^ from 
Java, as distinct species ;^and referring to P. quadriscriptus of Hodgson, 
states that is very like P. miisanga, I am still inclined to keep mf 
nomenclature. • 

Page 128, No. 125. P. Bondar. — Gray gives this as a tiae Pam- 
doxuTus, He remarks that it may be known from P. Grayi by the 
rigid harshness of tho fur, and the dark colour of the outside of the limbs, 

Page 128, No. 12 i. P. Grayu — This is a Pagumay and P. auratus, 
Blainville, is a synonym. The genus Paguma is stated to differ from 
Paradoxurus in the form of the flesh-tooth, wliich is short in Paguma^ 
elongate in Paradoxurus, 

The HerpestiruB are placed by Gray quite distinct from the Po/radamriy 
being more digitigrade, and more nearly related to the Vivm iCm, 

He divides them (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1864) into several genera, Herpestes 

•^Gcdogale — Callctis — ToeniogaU — and Onychogale, Herpestes has the 

3— —3 • 

tail conical, with long hairs throughout, and the false molars ■- — >. To this 
. 4 — 4 

group belong No. 127, Herpestes griseus; No. 128, Herpestes honti- 
COLUS ; and No. 132, H. fuscus. In this paper. Gray describes my 
mofUicolus as H. Jbrdoni, and this name will have the priority. He 
states that it closely resembles H. Ichneumori of Egypt. The dimlcudohs 
of one in the British Museum are, — ^head and body 19 inches j; tail 17 
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JET. faloe%cvM of Ceylon, with which I had compared it, belongs to another 
group, Onychogals^ distinguished by its long curved claws, and stands 

* ftow as 0, MaccartJhioB^ Qray. ^ 

Calogale has the tail long, slender, and cylindric, with short hair, 

• o o 

long ol!ly at^the tip, and the false molars I — . To this belong 

Nos. 128 and 131, if. mal^ccemis and nipaleiiais. Gray ])laces the 
fowner of these as Calogale nyula, making it distinct from the Malacca 
Mungoos ; but he states that there is no specimen from Malay ana in the 
British Museum \ so the distinction of the species is still doubtful, I 
think. These two forms, viz. Uerpestes and Calogahy have the flesh- 
tooth long and narrow. The next two forms have the flesh-tooth broad 
and triangular. 

• 3—3 

Calictis has the fake molars as in Uerpestes, viz. -, and the tail 

4 — 4 

thick and tapering. To this belongs No. 130, Calictis Smithii, which 
I see is figured in the Illustrated Proceedings of the Zool. Society for 
1851, pi. 31. 

TAafiOGALE is described as having the whiskers small and slender ; the 
%oles of the hind Itet bald j the orbit complete ; and 42 teeth. To this 
belongs No. 133, TiENiOGALE vitticollis apud Gray. Should not 
TiENiOG^LE give place to Mungosy previously proposed for ibis species 
With reference to U. thysanurusy Wagner, from Kashmir, I may state 
that I have recently again procured a mongoos from the valley of Kash- 
mir, which is decidedly U. niixdensis. ' 

Page 141. A black wolf is occasionally seen in Tibet by sportsmen, 
and it is considered by the natives to be a distinct species. Two young 
ones, male and female, were brought from Tibet last year by Messrs. 
Kinloch, Rifle Brigade, and Biddulph, 19th Hussars, and are now on 
their .wty» home to the Zoological Gardens. They are called llahpo 
ohanko by the Tibetans, i.e. the Black Wolf. 

Page 1^5, No. 171. Gerbillus erythrourus. I forwarded a skin 
of this rat to Dr. Gray, British Museum, and he writes me that it is most 
undoubtedly his G, erythrourus^ and that the skin I forwarded was the 
flic-simile of the type specimen’ in the British Museum. 

• Page 19^, 180. M. bufescens. — This rat is also M. decuma 

Tioide^ T., apud Horsfield. 

Page 31 4, No. 241. Manis pentadactyla. — This species is classed by- 
Dr. Grdy, in a late synopsis of the family, as Pholidotus indicus. Gray, 

y 2 
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The genus Pfiolidotua is stated to differ from Mcmis in havftg the upper 
part of the fore and hind feet covered with scales to the toes, whilst in 
Manisf as restricted, the fore feet are hairy, without scales. The scales ctf 
the body too are said to be shorter and broader than in Mania, 

Page 316. M, aurita is placed as Pholidotus DalmannIp Maniaf^ 
Dalmamdf Sundevall, described from China. Gray states that the skull 
is stouter and more solid than in the last species, and that the nasal 
bones are more rounded. He also considers that U Pangolin, figured 
by Buffon, vol. x. t. 34, is intended to represent this species, and not 
the common one. 

The following species of Cetacea have been described by Owen from 
collections made by Walter Elliot on the East coast, mostly near Viza- 
gapatam. 

Delphinus godama. 

D, LENTIGINOSUS. 

D. MACULIVENTEB. 

D. FUSIFORMIS. 

D, POMEEGRA. 

PHOC.ENA BREVIROSTRIS. . ^ 

PlIYSETER (EuPHYSETES) SIMUS. 

I regret not to bo able to furnish descriptions of these. 
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